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Introduction 


William Duba a) and Chris Schabel b) 

a) Universite de Fribourg 
b) University of Cyprus 


Gerald Odonis has arrived. 1 Long known for his role as Minister General 
of the Franciscan Order after the flight of Michael of Cesena and company, 
Odonis has in recent years attracted attention for his scholarly work. At an 
increasing pace, studies of specific areas of Odonis’ thought reveal another side 
to the man often portrayed as Pope John XXII’s creature: a philosopher and 
theologian who held unique, often controversial positions and defended them 
with zeal and integrity, whose impact extended beyond the religious and 
chronological confines of medieval Christendom. 2 This volume gathers together 
many of the recent strands in Odonis research and sketches the mind behind 
the man. 

First, however, the man. 3 Undisputed is that Odonis was likely born ca. 
1285 in the Southern French village of Camboulit, near Figeac (Lot), where 
he joined the Friars Minor. His name appears in various forms. Although for 
his Parisian Sentences commentary from relatively late in his academic career 

1} The SIEPM’s Twelfth International Congress of Medieval Philosophy, held in Palermo in 
September 2007, hosted three sessions on Odonis. All of the contributors to this volume were 
involved in some way (de Boer as an audience member), in addition to Russell L. Friedman and 
Christian Trottmann, who presented papers. The articles by Ceccarelli-Piron, Spruyt, Schabel, 
Duba, and Lambertini originated as papers given at the congress (Porter spoke on another topic). 
We would like to thank the SIEPM and the congress organizers for their assistance and hospital¬ 
ity, and Roberto Lambertini and Sylvain Piron for their comments. 

2) See the bibliography below. In the Introduction, works in the bibliography will be cited in 
parentheses according to author, year, and page.—Odonis was notorious in the late 15th and 
16th centuries for his atomism, and his refutation of Peter Auriols theory of individuation was 
cited by the late 15th-century Spanish Jew Abraham Bibago: see M. Zonta, Hebrew Scholasticism 
in the Fifteenth Century: A History and Source Book (Dordrecht, 2006), 43 and 98-100. 

3) For Odonis’ life and works, see Langlois 1927; Bartholome 1928; Teetaert 1932; Kent 1984, 
17-47; Giraldus Odonis 1997, 1-5; Schabel 2004, 115-125; and several other works in the bibli¬ 
ography below. 
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Odonis is referred to as Gerardus slightly more frequently than Geraldus , the 
spelling that most often occurs in surviving manuscripts of his earlier works is 
Geraldus Odonis , which we have adopted for this volume in Anglicized form 
as Gerald Odonis. Medieval manuscripts also attest to Giraldus , while occa¬ 
sionally, instead of Odonis , we find Odo, Oddo, Otto y Hodonis, etc., in the 
sources and secondary literature. His popular Ethics commentary later earned 
him the nickname Doctor Moralis. His name in the vernacular, Guiral Ot, 
appears in a Provencal satirical poem dedicated to him in 1330. 4 

Odonis was endowed with abundant natural talent, but the particulars of 
his birth must have played a positive role in his career. The Ot constituted a 
branch of the La Tour family, and the Franciscan theologian Bertrand de la 
Tour, a few years Gerald s senior, was most likely also his relative. Moreover, 
the popes during Odonis career were not only based in Avignon, but they 
hailed from locales near his place of birth. Compatriots John XXII (Jacques 
Dueze, from Cahors), Benedict XII (Jacques Fournier, from Saverdun, near 
Toulouse), and Clement VI (Pierre Roger, from the Chateau de Maumont, 
near Limoges) all had a hand in Odoms’ rise through the ranks of his order 
and the Church. 5 

Odonis followed a common path for major mendicant theologians. After 
basic studies at a provincial Minorite studium , he was sent to Paris to study the¬ 
ology, before being assigned to teach at the Franciscan convent in Toulouse. 6 
Odonis appears in Toulouse in early 1316: a document dated 13 February 
from the Franciscan provincial chapter of Aquitaine mentions a “Geraldus bac- 


4) The poem in question, by Raimon de Cornet (ed. J.-B. Noulet and C. Chabaneau, Deux 
manuscritsprovengaux du XTV e siecle [Montpellier-Paris, 1888], 17-22), contains the date 1330 
(1. 194) and begins: “Al bo relegios,/ On grans devocios/ Par assels que Pan vist,/ A1 bo senhor en 
Crist,/ A frayre Guiral Ot,/ Al prelat mot devot,/ Ministre general/ E senhor principal/ De tot 
frayre menor.../ Al mot discret senhor/ En la divinitat/ On Pan amaestrat/ Li bon clerc de 
Paris.. 

5) For the Ot being a branch of the La Tour family, see C. Abe, Autour de Jean XXII. Les families 
du Quercy (Rome, 1904), 2: 143-143; Langlois 1927, 204, notes that Abe does not furnish any 
proof for this relation. For Odonis’ and Bertrand’s relationship, see Ceccarelli-Piron below. 

6) On the practice of sending friars to study in Paris before allowing them to teach theology in 
the provincial studia , see W.J. Courtenay, ‘The Instructional Programme of the Mendicant Con¬ 
vents at Paris in the Early Fourteenth Century’, in The Medieval Church: Universities, Heresy, and the 
Religious Life. Essays in Honor of Gordon Lejf ed. P. Biller and B. Dobson (Westbridge, 1999), 77-92, 
and several studies in K. Emery and W.J. Courtenay, eds., Philosophy and Theology in the Studia 
of the Religious Orders and at the Papal Court , forthcoming, in particular those of S. Piron, 
C. Schabel-G. Smith, and N. §enocak. 
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calaureus” alongside Peter Auriol (as Sententiarius r 5 ); 7 a later note states that as 
lector “he read the decretals to the students of Toulouse” during the vacations 
(Langlois 1927, 213). The academic year 1316-17 is the terminus post quem 
for his lectures on the Sentences at Toulouse, and Odonis seems to have been 
involved in an exchange with Walter Burley, perhaps around the same time. 8 
By the 1327-28 academic year, and probably by 1326, Odonis was bachelor 
of the Sentences at the University of Paris, incepting as master of theology some 
time before 10 June 1329 (Schabel 2004, 124-123), when events put him at 
the center of one of the most notorious and disruptive episodes in the history 
of the Franciscan Order. 

In the spring of 1328, the Minister General of the Franciscan Order, Michael 
of Cesena, fled Avignon and the imminent censure of Pope John XXII. Along 


7) R. Dreiling, Der Konzeptualismus in der Universalienlehre des Franziskanerbischofi Petrus Aure- 
oli (Pierre dAuriole). Nebst biographisch-bib liographischere Einleitung (Munster i.W., 1913), 218, 
giving the old-style date of 1313; Langlois 1927, 203, n. 2. 

8) For Burley and Odonis, see Maier, Studien zur Naturphilosophie, 1: 70, n. 27, and eadem, Aus- 
gehendes Mittelalters, 1: 474-478. Unfortunately, when the exchange occurred is unclear. Burley 
conducted a quodlibetal disputation at Toulouse, and he himself refers to (Vat. lat. 817, f. 215va) 
“primo quolibet meo Tholose,” which could be interpreted as meaning more than one Toulousan 
quodlibet. And yet the secondary literature, while mentioning the Toulouse debate, has Burley at 
Paris in 1309/10-1323/26, as if he visited Toulouse on vacation and decided to hold a disputation; 
see, e.g., J. Ottman and R. Wood, ‘Walter of Burley: His Life and Works’, Vivarium 37.1 (1999), 
1-23, at 1: “When studying at Paris, he held a quodlibetal disputation at Toulouse.” The opinio 
communis is that this disputation took place in the early 1320s, although due to confusion, some 
prominent works erroneously give the date as 1327 or fix a specific date without justification; see 
E.D. Sylla, ‘Walter Burleys Physics Commentaries and the Mathematics of Alteration, Early Sci¬ 
ence and Medicine 6.3 (2001), 149-184, esp. 149-151. Yet the biography of Burley compiled by 
C. Martin, ‘Walter Burley, Oxford Studies Presented to Daniel Callus (Oxford, 1964), 194-230, at 
205-213, offers little evidence for Burley’s presence at Paris throughout this period and relies on 
the erroneous assumption that he must already have been master of theology to hold a quodlibet. 
Nevertheless, as Maier and Ottman-Wood admit, the topic {de primo et ultimo instanti , on the 
continuity of change) could easily have been covered in a quodlibet in the Toulouse arts faculty 
that Burley conducted as master of arts. Thus we see no reason why it cannot date from the mid- 
1310s, giving ample time for him to lecture on the Sentences at Paris in 1319-20. Indeed, we think 
it more likely that Burley actually taught in Toulouse for a year or more in the 1310s. All we really 
know is that (1) Burley was in Paris by 1310, (2) his theological studies were connected with 
Master Thomas Wylton, in Paris until 1322, (3) he was a master of theology and fellow of the 
Sorbonne in 1324, and, therefore, (4) he probably read the Sentences at Paris somewhere between 
1317 and 1320, after—and based upon the principium quarti of—which he wrote his Tractatus 
primus, citing his Toulouse Quodlibet(a)', see the update, with extensive bibliographical informa¬ 
tion, in M. Vittorini, ‘Walter Burley: Life and Works’, in A Companion to Walter Burley , ed. 
A. Conti (Brill’s Companions to the Christian Tradition) (Leiden, 2010), forthcoming. 
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with a small group of friars, including the canonist Bonagratia of Bergamo 
and the theologians William of Ockham and Francis of Marchia, Michael 
sought out the protection of the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, and the rebel friars 
eventually settled in Munich, where they militated against the pope. John XXII 
deposed Michael of Cesena and, after a brief period when Bertrand de la Tour 
was in charge of the orders administration, the pope sent Gerald Odonis as his 
candidate for Minister General to the Franciscan General Chapter at Paris, 
which, on 10 June 1329, duly fulfilled the popes wishes and named Odonis 
head of the Franciscan Order. 

Odonis’ service as Minister General during a difficult period is hard to 
judge, as his critics in exile were quite vocal and his own accomplishments 
equivocal. The 1331 General Chapter in Perpignan, under his guidance, 
ignored the challenges moved by the Munich friars against Odonis’ legitimacy 
and enacted many new statutes; several of these, however, were subsequently 
repealed at the 1334 General Chapter in Assisi. In 1333 he entered the con¬ 
troversy over the beatific vision, coming under fire for defending John XXII’s 
unpopular position. In 1337, the support of Pope Benedict XII was appar¬ 
ently decisive in helping Odonis survive an attempt to depose him as Minister 
General. 9 In 1342, the newly elected Pope Clement VI “promoted” Odonis to 
Patriarch of Antioch, then in Muslim hands, and furnished him with the pro¬ 
ceeds of the bishopric of Catania. 10 A few years later, Odonis had the honor of 
giving a sermon in the papal chapel on Easter Sunday, 1345. 11 According to a 
papal letter of August 1347, Clement sent Odonis to Sicily on a diplomatic 
mission to the regent Queen Elisabeth and King Louis the Child, as well as “to 
visit the church of Catania with which he was furnished.” 12 Before the end of 


9) M. Bihl, ‘Constitutiones generates editae in capitulis generalibus Caturci an. 1337 et Lug- 
duni an. 1351 celebratis’, Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 30 (1937), 69-169, at 97, 103- 
104; Kent 1984, 27-29, critically reading J. Moorman, A History of the Franciscan Order. From 
Its Origins to the Year 1517 (Oxford, 1968), 322-323 and 327. 

10) See the 1 August 1343 letter of Clement VI to the archbishop of Palermo, instructing him to 
tend to the administration of the bishopric of Catania so that Gerald might benefit from the 
income: Reg. Vat. 137, f. 68v, no. 208, ed. E. Deprez and G. Mollat, ClementN I (1342-1352). 
Lettres closes, patentes et curiales interessant les pays autres que la France publiees ou analysees d’apres 
les registres du Vatican (Paris, 1960), 32, no. 234. 

n) Langlois 1927, 224, reports that Cambridge, Pembroke College, 98, f. 58rb, contains a ser¬ 
mon with the title: “Sermo factus per fr. Geraldum Odonem, Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, patri- 
archam Antiochenum, in capella pape tempore domini Clementis VI in Dominica de Passione 
anno Domini CCCXLV, scriptus per fratrum Bertrandinum de Urbeveteri ad Heremitas Sancti 
Augustini.” 

12) Letter of Clement VI to Elisabeth and Louis, 18 August 1347: Reg. Vat. 141, f. 62r, n. 285; 
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that year, the Black Death arrived in Sicily, and the almost contemporary 
Franciscan chronicler Michele de Piazza reports that Odonis died of the Plague 
in 1348 (not 1349) in Catania, where he was buried in an unmarked grave in 
the cathedral church. His successor was appointed on 30 May of the same year 
(Costa 2008, 86-87). 

Numerous written traces survive of Odonis 5 period in Toulouse. A manu¬ 
script in Assisi contains Odonis 5 voluminous literal and question commentary 
on the first epistle to the Corinthians, still unpublished. Bound in the Assisi 
scriptorium , this manuscript contains the explicit: “Here end the reportationes 
on the first letter to the Corinthians of Brother Gerald of the Order of Friars 
Minor, then lector at Toulouse, now master in theology and Minister Gen¬ 
eral. 5513 Another commentary, on Galatians, also in Assisi, ends: “Here ends 
the postilla on the first letter (sic!) to the Galatians, read by reverend father 
Brother Gerald Odonis, Order of Friars Minor, of the province of Aquita¬ 
ine,” 14 leading Langlois (1927, 215) to suppose that this text originates from 
Toulouse. Odonis also produced his treatise on the signs of the Last Judgment 
while he was lector at Toulouse and reading the decretals. 15 More significantly, 


summary ed. Deprez and Mollat (cit. n. 10 above), 187, no. 1453: “Geraldus patriarcha Antio- 
chensis missus ad partes insulae Siciliae pro visitanda ecclesia Cathaniensi quae sibi fuit provisa 
commendatur et super tractatu per ambaxiatores suos ad Sedem Apostolicam destinatos respon¬ 
ded” Also discussed in E.-G. Leonard, Histoire de Jeanne Ire, reine de Naples, comtesse de Provence 
(1343-1382) (Monaco-Paris, 1932-37), 1: 687. 

13) Assisi, Biblioteca del Sacro Convento, 71 (ff. 65ra-96vb), f. 96vb: “Expliciunt reportationes 
super primam epistolam ad Corinthios fratris Geraldi Ordinis Minorum tunc lectoris Tholose 
nunc magistri in theologia et ministri generalis. Deo gratias amen.” 

14) Assisi, Biblioteca del Sacro Convento, 46 (ff. 195ra-204rb), f. 204rb: “Explicit postilla super 
primam epistolam ad Galatas lecta per reverendum patrem fratrem Giraldum Odonis Ordinis 
Minorum de provincia Equitanie. Deo gratias amen. Vinum scriptori debetur de meliori.” Bor¬ 
deaux, Bibliotheque Municipale, 60, appears to contain a copy of both of these works, and pos¬ 
sibly II Corinthians as well; see A. Couderc, Catalogue general des manuscrits des Bibliotheques 
publiques de France, vol. 23 (Bordeaux) (Paris, 1894), 35; the fourteenth-century codex contains 
the ex libris : “Istum librum emit frater Guillelmus Poncii sacre pagine professor et regens in 
conventu Tholosano Ordinis Fratrum Sancti Augustini, anno Domini M CCCC XXX III, III 
scutos.” 

15) Langlois 1927, 213, citing Paris, BnF, lat. 8023, f. 59r, with corrections from Sylvain Piron: 
“Ad evidenciam .xv. signorum nota secundum lectorem fratrem Minorum conventus Tholosani, 
quando in vacationibus domini legebat decretalem scolaribus Tholosanis, ut est moris, vocatum 
fratrem Geraldum Odonis, qui postea fuit minister generalis tocius ordinis minorum, magister 
Parisius factus, qui fecit et dixit in decretali ista que sequuntur de die Judicii, que ipse reperiit in 
diversis locis theologie, et maxime in Daniele et in Joachim libris; sed non asserebat esse vera, 
tamen <recitavit> sicut invenerat scripta.” 
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Odonis apparently produced a Sentences commentary at Toulouse; while this 
text has not been identified, fragments of it were incorporated into Odonis’ 
later Parisian commentary, most notably six questions pertaining to book II, 
distinctions 3-4. These questions appear in the Paris commentary preceded by 
the announcement: “I add here six questions from the Toulouse Reportatio- 
nes! HG Finally, Odonis’ treatise on contracts dates from his Toulouse period 
(see Ceccarelli-Piron below). 

The philosophical works attributed to Gerald Odonis have been assigned 
more imprecisely to the period before his Paris lectures on the Sentences. He 
composed numerous treatises on logic, metaphysics, and natural philosophy 
that survive in their fullest form in Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, Ms. 4229, 
recently brought to light by L.M. de Rijk (de Rijk 1993), who has already 
published the logical texts and some of the metaphysical material from the 
manuscript in two large volumes (Giraldus Odonis 1997 and 2005). By far 
Odonis’ most influential philosophical writing is his commentary on the Nico- 
machean Ethics (Sententia et Expositio cum quaestionibus super libros Ethicorum 
Aristotelis ), which survives in some form in eighteen manuscript witnesses and 
two incunabula editions (see Porter below) and was the subject of Bonnie 
Kent’s important PhD dissertation (Kent 1984). 

Since Gerald Odonis was already a prominent intellectual, the Franciscans 
assigned him to lecture on the Sentences at Paris in the academic year 1327-28, 
perhaps also in 1326-27. His written Sentences commentary reflects his Pari¬ 
sian teaching and furthermore incorporates substantial portions of his previ¬ 
ous philosophical and theological work (see correspondance tables and question 
lists in Schabel 2004, 121-123 and 132-161). Therefore, Odonis, like other 
theologians of his day, intended his written Sentences commentary to be a 
comprehensive recapitulation of his theological and philosophical system. Yet 
Odonis was to have another opportunity to expound on his theological ideas, 
when, as Minister General, he entered the controversy over John XXII’s views 
on the beatific vision, writing a treatise based on a disputation he held in Paris 
in December 1333, recently edited and translated into French by Christian 
Trottmann (Guiral Ot 2001). 


16) Schabel 2004, 120. The Toulouse Reportatio may still have existed in late 15th-century Spain: 
Zonta, Hebrew Scholasticism in the Fifteenth Century (cit. n. 2 above), 98-100, quoting Abraham 
Bibago’s explicit presentation of Auriol’s position on individuation and Odonis’ refutation, sees 
parallel passages in Odonis’ Paris commentary, but not verbatim, while in John the Canon’s Phys¬ 
ics commentary, the wording is closer to Bibago’s, although John does not give all the arguments 
that Bibago does and Odonis is not cited there by name. Thus Zonta thinks that both John the 
Canon and Bibago may have used the lost Toulouse Reportatio. 
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In addition to all these works, Gerald Odonis also produced a number of 
other biblical commentaries that have been scarcely studied. 17 He composed 
poetic works, some of which survived into the twentieth century: on the basis 
of the attribution in a colophon to a fifteenth-century copy, Wilmart identi¬ 
fied Gerald as author of the poem on the seven words of Christ on the Cross 
that was previously thought to be by St Bonaventure (Wilmart 1935). Gerald 
is also said to have edited the Officium de stigmatibus sancti Francisci . 18 On 25 
November 1338, at Assisi, Odonis dedicated to the young Andrew of Hun¬ 
gary a Cathecismus Scolarium Noveliarum, apparently a rhymed didactic work 
of over 400 verses, which Langlois described in detail. 19 He composed several 
official letters, particularly during his tenure as Minister General. 20 Finally, 
throughout his career Odonis would have preached sermons, and some of 
these survive. 21 


17) F. Stegmiiller, Repertorium Biblicum Medii Aevi, 5 vols. (Madrid, 1940-55), 2: nn. 2466- 
2472; in addition to the commentaries on the Pauline Epistles mentioned above (2470-2472), 
Stegmiiller cites (2466) the Defiguris Bibliorum (Paris, BnF, lat. 590, fF. 1-72; Citta del Vaticano, 
BAV, Palat. lat. 142, fF. 1-26, (2467) the commentary on the Psalter attributed to Eudes of 
Chateauroux, (2468) a Wisdom commentary surviving in two Paduan manuscripts (Biblioteca 
Antoniana, 327 and 334: Incipit postilla super librum Sapientie edita a magistro Geraldo Ordi- 
nis Fratrum Minorum, sacre theologie doctore), and (2469) another commentary on the Pauline 
epistles contained in Bordeaux. On the others, see also Langlois 1927, 214-216. 

18) F. Delorme, Acta et constitutiones capituli generalis Assisiensis (1340)’, Archivum Francisca- 
num Historicum 6 (1913), 251-266, at 255: “Item, ordinatum fuerit, quod officium, quod edidit 
reverendus pater generalis de stigmatibus sacris, habeatur et fiat in toto ordine.. 

19) Langlois 1927,219-222. Langlois concludes his treatment of the Cathecismus with an unchar¬ 
acteristic sentiment: “Esperons que ce Manuel jusqu’a present inconnu, et oil il n’y a rien 
d’interessant, ne trouvera jamais d’editeur.” Wilmart 1935, 250, n. 3, criticizes this: “Propos 
singulier de la part d’un historien de profession, et qui prouve combien certaines tetes restent 
etroites, en depit de tous les progres d’une culture qu’elles croient avoir emmagasinees! Nous 
comptons que ce voeu sauvage sera dementi.” Wilmart, unfortunately, underestimated the extent 
of this narrowmindedness, and bombs, fire, and water destroyed the only known manuscript 
witness, Chartres, Bibliotheque Municipale, 341, along with most of the library’s other manu¬ 
scripts and fifty people, far exceeding the narrow bounds of Langlois’ “savage” vow. 

20) Langlois 1927, 222-223, to which can be added Dublin, Trinity College, 350, fF. 27-30. 

21) For authentic, surviving works, Langlois 1927, 224, identifies two definite and one possible 
sermon in Cambridge, Pembroke College, 98. In addition to the Easter 1345 sermon (cit. n. 11 
above), Pembroke contains a Good Friday sermon and one on the feast of St Catherine attrib¬ 
uted to the Minister General of the Franciscans. The Good Friday sermon (incipit: Perproprium 
sanguinem suum introivit semel in sancta eterna redemptione inventa. Heb. 9[:12]. Scripture sancte 
nos docent tres fuisse materiales domos Dei) also appears in Wien, ONB, 4195, fF 10ra-13rb, with 
the rubric: “Sermo generalis minorum in die Parasceve coram papa factus, anno Domini 
M CCC XXXI.” Langlois cites this sermon as being on folios 8-10, corresponding to a sermon 
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Charles Langlois authored the last comprehensive survey of Odoms’ intellec¬ 
tual production. While we remain in many ways indebted to his pioneering 
study, eight decades of research have falsified Langlois’ judgment of Odonis’ 
as “Nullement theologien, l’esprit fort peu tourne a la speculation” (Langlois 
1927, 212-213). And they have shown the absurdity of less nuanced judg¬ 
ments passed by those who used Langlois as their guide to Odonis’ thought, 
often concluding “Cet heretique etait decidement un ignorant.” 22 To the con¬ 
trary, this book, the first collective volume on Odonis, shows that, as a thinker 
and author, Gerald Odonis stands out for his courage, clarity, independence, 
originality, and sometimes brilliance. Building on the recent scholarship of 
leading Odonis experts Bonnie Kent, L.M. de Rijk, and Christian Trottmann, 
the volume gathers together studies by most of the other living specialists who 
have dealt or are dealing extensively with Odonis’ thought. These papers cover 
Odonis’ ideas in economics, logic, metaphysics, ethics, natural philosophy, 
theology, and politics in works written over the entire span of his career. 

As a Franciscan lecturing at Toulouse, Gerald Odonis developed unique 
economic theories. In his economics treatise, Odonis essentially justifies what 
was known as usury, proposing a theory for acceptable banking practices in 


on St Vincent (incipit: Exivit vincens ut vinceret. Apoc. 6f:2]. Secundum Philosophum res que est in 
proxima potentia ad actum dicitur communiter iam in actu). J.B. Schneyer, Repertorium der latei- 
nischen Sermones des Mittelalters, fur die Zeit von 1130-1350, 11 vols. (Munster i.W., 1969-90), 
2: 178, identifies this sermon as being by Gerald Odonis. While not definitely by Gerald—for 
the rubric only states “Alius sermo de sancto Vincentio per generalem ministrum minorum”— 
the sermon appears in a collection of Avignon sermons from the 1330s, so the attribution to 
Gerald is likely. Gerald would have also given sermons in connection with his teaching, such as 
at the beginning of courses as part of the principia ; so, for example, his commentary on the first 
Epistle to the Corinthians begins with a sermonic introduction. Likewise, the sermon labeled 
“Principium magistri Geraldi Odonis” beginning Fons sapientiae verbum Dei (Ecclesiasticus 1:5), 
contained in Padova, Museo Civico, 556, ff. I63v-I66v, after providing an exegesis of the theme, 
divides (f. I64v) the biblical books quos Ecclesia recipit into five types: libri historiales, sapientiales , 
prophetales, evangelici, and apostolici. In pursuing this distinction, the sermon only treats in detail 
the first two groups, and it ends (f. I66v): “apparet ergo ex hiis quomodo sapientia divina, que 
in libris historialibus est fons parvus, in libris sapientialibus crevit in fluvium propter profiindam 
sapientiam que est ibi, sicut ipsa sapientia glorificatur Ecclus. 23 [=24:40-41]: Ego sapientia effudi 
flumina et quasi frames aque universe de fluvio. Ego quasi fluvius Dorix et quasi aqueductus exivi de 
paradiso .” So it is labeled a principium by Gerald Odonis, has as its subject the books of the Bible, 
and, while classifying these books into five types, stops at the second, the “river of the books of 
Wisdom.” These factors all point to the sermon being by Odonis before his lectures on one of 
the Sapiential books, presumably Wisdom itself. 

22) Leonard, Histoire de Jeanne Ire (cit., n. 12 above), 1: 173-174. 
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which interest is justly charged as compensation for the loss of utility of the 
money lent to the borrower. Giovanni Ceccarelli and Sylvain Piron, who 
count medieval economics and the Franciscans among their fields of special¬ 
ization, provide a comprehensive study of Odoms’ Tractatus de contractibus , 
placing it in its historical and historiographical context, revealing its depen¬ 
dence upon prior works by Peter John Olivi and John Duns Scotus, as well as 
its originality and influence on later thinkers, notably Bernardino of Siena. 
Ceccarelli and Piron provide as an appendix a critical edition of Odoms’ ques¬ 
tion on lending at interest. 

Although de Rijk has recently published all of Gerald Odoms’ logical works, 
Stephen F. Brown printed the editio princeps of Odonis’ De suppositionibus 
over thirty years ago (Brown 1975). In his paper, Brown returns to this treatise 
and another apparent case of the influence of Scotus on Odonis. Scotus pro¬ 
poses an explanation for the proposition “Deus est Pater, et Filius et Spiritus 
Sanctus,” based on formally distinct, incommunicable and communicable 
entities; so the Father has both something that it shares with the other persons 
of the Trinity and something unshared. Considering this position in the con¬ 
text of solutions proposed by medieval supposition theory to the puzzling 
proposition “Deus generat Deum,” one might understand Odonis to be devel¬ 
oping his notion of communicable supposition along this Scotistic line. In 
fact, Brown shows, “communicable supposition” is the term Odonis gives to 
what is more commonly called “personal supposition” and cannot be under¬ 
stood as a Scotist development in Odonis’ thought. 

Like Professor Brown, Joke Spruyt has long worked on Gerald Odonis’ 
logic, primarily as it relates to ontology. Scholars both medieval and modern 
have drawn attention to Odonis’ Platonism, and he is often characterized as a 
realist, although the nature of his realism could be subject to exaggeration (Gal 
1992; de Rijk 1997 and 2005). In her paper, Spruyt sheds light on this issue. 
Having written on Odonis and universal (Spruyt 1996), here Spruyt investi¬ 
gates Odonis’ notion of the esse tertio adiacens. Odonis assigns this being to the 
subject matter of the first principles of demonstration {de quolibet esse vel non 
esse and de nullo simul esse et non esse). Although these principles do not indi¬ 
cate real being, neither are they rooted in purely rational being; the being 
referred to in these principles is that signifying the composition of subject and 
predicate. Spruyt compares Odonis’ “strong ontological commitment” to 
Peter of Spain’s discussion of composition, and although she finds similarities, 
she concludes that Odonis’ position resembles more that of Scotus’ discussion 
of the verb est. 
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Gerald Odoms’ Ethics commentary, the first Franciscan text of its kind, was 
his most popular and influential work, having a significant impact on the 
commentary par excellence of Jean Buridan. Indeed, in mid-fifteenth century 
Vienna, where university masters in arts and theology 23 were in the habit of 
cutting-and-pasting from the writings of past doctors, compilations on the 
Ethics were blends of the commentaries of Buridan, Aquinas, and Odonis, not 
necessarily in that order (Fliieler 2008). Nevertheless, Odonis commentary 
did not receive attention until the work of James Walsh, Odd Langholm, and, 
especially, Bonnie Kent in the 1970s and 1980s. Camarin Porter, who has 
worked extensively on Odonis’ theology in his Sentences commentary, here 
changes her focus to provide a concise history of research on Odonis’ Ethics 
and the contributions of recent scholarship. She then offers for the first time 
a comprehensive guide to the commentary and its layout and influence. The 
catalogue of manuscripts and table of contents that Porter has assembled 
makes numerous corrections to previous surveys and will serve as the starting 
point for all future studies of the Doctor Morale most famous writing. 

Gerald Odonis’ importance in natural philosophy has long been recog¬ 
nized by many of the pioneering scholars in the history of medieval science. 
Pierre Duhem, Marshall Clagett, and Anneliese Maier drew attention to his 
thought, even though their access to Odonis’ scientific writings was limited 
and often indirect, through contemporaries, most notably John the Canon, in 
whose Physics commentary one finds nine explicit citations of Odonis. 24 In 
his own lifetime Odonis was known as an atomist, and Nicholas Bonet and 
Nicholas of Autrecourt, both major figures in their own right, adopted his 
theory. By 1960, John Murdoch (results in Murdoch 1964) and Vassili Zoubov 
(Zoubov 1959) had identified and studied Odonis’ De continuo , where he 
puts forth his influential indivisibilist position. Yet editing work on this and 
Odonis’ other scientific treatises had to wait until the present decade, when 
Paul J.J.M. Bakker published De motu from Madrid 4229, in which Odonis 
shares Francis of Marchia’s virtus derelicta theory on the motion of projectiles, 
a precursor of Buridan’s notion of impetus (Bakker 2003), and Sander W. de 
Boer critically edited the atomist tract De continuo itself (de Boer 2005; cf. de 
Boer 2009). 

23) See M. Shank, “ Unless You Believe You Shall Not Understand. ” Logic, University, and Society in 
Late Medieval Vienna (Princeton, 1988), 117-122. 

24) Duhem 1985, 331-334, 338-340, 347-348, 403-404; Maier, Studien zur Naturphilosophie, 2: 
199-200 (see Bibliography); Schabel 2004, 118-121; Schabel 2006b, 47-50 (with further refer¬ 
ences to K. Michalski and M. Clagett); R.L. Friedman and C. Schabel, ‘Introduction, Vivarium 
44.1 (2006), 1-20, at 8. 
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It is still unclear what relationship, if any, Gerald Odonis had with Marchia, 
Buridan, Nicole Oresme, and early modern physics, on the one hand, and 
with other medieval and early modern atomists, such as Henry of Harclay 
(11317), on the other. Further research is required to evaluate the extent of 
Odonis’ originality and influence in natural philosophy. Bakker and de Boer 
here contribute to this effort by presenting another of Odonis’ treatises in 
natural philosophy from Madrid 4229, De loco. The results are mixed: Odonis’ 
theory does not appear to have had any direct impact, but it is nevertheless 
highly original. Emphatically disagreeing with the Aristotelian view of place 
as the inner surface of the containing body—which still held sway among 
most of his contemporaries—Odonis instead proposed that place is three- 
dimensional space. In this Odonis went further than his Franciscan colleague 
Peter Auriol—who had equated place with position—and foreshadowed con¬ 
ceptions more characteristic of the Scientific Revolution. 

De loco and much of the other natural philosophical material in Madrid 
4229 is contained in parallel redactions in Gerald Odonis’ Sentences commen¬ 
tary, primarily book II (Schabel 2004, 121-122). That this book was influen¬ 
tial is witnessed by the fact that Odonis’ contempory Franciscan confrere 
Aufredo Gonteri Brito incorporated abbreviations of numerous questions 
from Odonis’ commentary on II Sentences into his own. 25 Among his studies 
on Odonis’ thought, Chris Schabel has also focused on Odonis’ natural phi¬ 
losophy, editing the Sentences commentary question on virtus derelicta that 
corresponds to the one in De motu (Schabel 2006a and b). Here Schabel again 
demonstrates how direct access to Odonis’ Sentences commentary furthers our 
understanding of his natural philosophy. On the issue of the possible plurality 
of worlds in book II, distinction 44, Odonis is in full accord with the stipula¬ 
tions of the Condemnation of 1277, which stated that, contrary to Aristotle’s 
position, God can make more than one world. But Odonis did not leave it at 
that: his Platonism surfaces when he explicitly sides with Plato against Aristo¬ 
tle, and he provides analogies to illustrate how multiple worlds functioning as 
ours could exist in parallel. When Aristotle asserts that no place or body can 
exist beyond the heavens of this world, Odonis not only affirms this possibil¬ 
ity, but adds that he would not be shocked if this were in fact the case. Schabel 

25) Listed and discussed in L. Amoros, ‘Anfredo Gontero, O.F.M., discfpulo de Escoto y lector 
en el estudio general de Barcelona. Su comentario al lib. II y III de las Sentencias. Cod. 5 de la 
Bibl. de la Cat. de Pamplona, Revista espanola de Teologia 1 (1941), 545-572, at 567-570, and 
W. Duba, R.L. Friedman, and C. Schabel, ‘Henry of Harclay and Aufredo Gonteri Brito’, Medi¬ 
aeval Commentaries on the Sentences of Peter Lombard , vol. 2, ed. P. Rosemann (Leiden, 2009), 
forthcoming. 
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concludes that, for those who seek intellectual predecessors and lines of influ¬ 
ence, Nicole Oresme must be considered the heir to Odoms’ legacy. 

As a theologian as well, Gerald Odonis put forth radical views on subjects 
ranging from Eucharistic bread to divine foreknowledge and predestination, 
often with an extreme interpretation of Augustine, in parallel to his Platonism 
(Schabel 2002b and c; 2009). In his Quodlibet , he defended Pope John XXII’s 
very unpopular assertion that the saints in heaven do not experience the 
beatific vision until after the Last Judgment, but with a twist: the separate 
souls currently enjoy a “middle vision” of the divine essence; for such a vision 
is not final, and therefore is specifically different. The nature and circum¬ 
stances of the Quodlibet have been extensively studied by Anneliese Maier, 
Marc Dykmans, 26 and Christian Trottmann (Trottmann 1995a, b, and c; 
2001), with Maier producing a partial transcription of the sole manuscript 
witness and Trottmann following up with a full edition and French translation 
(Guiral Ot 2001). Building on his study of Franciscan quodlibeta (Duba 
2007), William Duba revisits this controversy in his paper, comparing Odo¬ 
nis’ position in the Quodlibet to his doctrine of the beatific vision in his com¬ 
mentary on book IV of the Sentences , distinction 49. If anything, Odonis’ 
view in his Sentences commentary was conservative, evoking the Franciscan 
tradition of St. Bonaventure. In his Quodlibet , Odonis supports the opinabil- 
ity of the pope’s view, and, while his view differs from that of John XXII, it can 
be understood as an attempt to support something like the papal position 
without compromising his own previous statements on the subject. 

Finally, Gerald Odonis’ work as Minister General of the Franciscan Order 
has long attracted attention, especially in the controversy with the circle of 
Michael of Cesena, on which group Roberto Lambertini has shed much light 
in recent years. On this occasion Lambertini focuses his attention on the rela¬ 
tionship between Odonis and the rebel Franciscan whose thought had previ¬ 
ously served as influence and object of criticism for Odonis’ theology: Francis 
of Marchia. In addition to revealing the relatively late appearance of Francis of 
Marchia’s name in the controversy, Lambertini explicates how Odonis down¬ 
plays the Michaelists’ views on apostolic poverty in favor of emphasizing their 
putative association with the antipope Peter of Corvara and their alleged sup¬ 
port for the right of the emperor or Roman clergy and populace to depose the 


26) Maier 1965; eadem, ‘Schriften, Daten und Personen aus dem Visio-Streit unter Johann 
XXII’, in eadem, Ausgehendes Mittelalters, 3: 543-600, at 562-577; M. Dykmans, Les sermons de 
Jean XXII sur la vision beatijique (Rome, 1973), 166-197. 
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pope, in spite of the rather tenuous evidence that Francis of Marchia, and the 
Michaelists more generally, ever supported these views. 

It is hoped that the studies collected here will serve as a catalyst for the com¬ 
pletion of the project begun by de Rijk and Trottmann. Perhaps the near future 
will bring the publication of Gerald Odoms’ economics treatise, the remainder 
of the texts in Madrid 4229, the Sentences commentary, and the critical edition 
of the Ethics. In this way Odonis will take his place alongside Peter Auriol, Lan- 
dulph Caracciolo, Francis of Marchia, and Francis of Meyronnes as representa¬ 
tives of a great age of Franciscan thought at the University of Paris. 


* 


* * 


The guest editors would like to thank Lodi Nauta and the editorial board of 
Vivarium for accepting our proposal for a special issue devoted to Gerald 
Odonis, which is dedicated to Professor L.M. de Rijk. 


Gerard Odonis Bibliography 

Since Gerard Odonis is already well known for his views on indivisibles, his 
economic thought, his Ethics commentary, and his activities as Minister Gen¬ 
eral, the number of general works and encyclopedias touching on related sub¬ 
jects that mention Odonis is rather large. For example, J. Moorman, A History 
of the Franciscan Order. From Its Origins to the Year 1517 (Oxford, 1968), treats 
Odonis in several places, we find him mentioned in The Cambridge History 
of Later Medieval Philosophy , ed. N. Kretzmann, A. Kenny, and J. Pinborg 
(Cambridge, 1982), in both J.E. Murdoch’s chapter ‘Infinity and Continuity’ 
(564-591) and G. Wieland’s ‘The Reception and Interpretation of Aristotle’s 
Ethics (657-672), and D. Wood’s textbook Medieval Economic Thought (Cam¬ 
bridge, 2002) discusses Odonis on various occasions. The bibliography there¬ 
fore includes only those works that deal with Odonis as scholar on at least 
three successive pages. There are certainly some important notes elsewhere, 
but the information they provide has been absorbed into the contents of this 
volume and the items in the bibliography below. 

Editions of Texts (see also Secondary Literature) 

Giraldus Odonis O.F.M., Opera Philosophica I: Logica , ed. L.M. de Rijk (Studien und Texte zur 
Geistesgeschichte des Mittelalters 60) (Leiden-New York-Koln: Brill, 1997) (editions of De 
sillogismis, De suppositionibus , and De principiis scientiarum ). 
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-, ‘Intellect et images dans “La vision de Dieu aux multiples formes” de Guiral Ot’, in Intel¬ 
lect et imagination dans la philosophic medievale: Actes du XIe congres international de philosophic 
medievale de la Societe Internationale pour I’Etude de la Philosophie Medievale (S.I.E.P.M.), 
Porto, du26au31 aout2002 , ed. M. Candida Pacheco and J.F. Meirinhos, 4 vols. (Turnhout, 
2006), 3: 1876-1886. 

Walsh, J.J., ‘Some Relationships between Girald Odo’s and John Buridan’s Commentaries on 
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Abstract 

Gerald Odonis’ treatise on contracts, restitutions, and excommunication is one of his 
earliest works, composed in Toulouse ca. 1315-17. Mainly based on Peter John Olivis 
De contractibus , but using a variety of other sources and offering some original argu¬ 
ments as well, it is remarkable for its pragmatic approach to economic phenomena. 
His rejection of the rational argument against usury reveals a casual use of the bull 
Exiit qui seminat , defining Franciscan poverty, as well as a change of assumptions in 
the approach to economic exchange. Whereas various explanations can be provided for 
the provocative aspect of this youthful treatise, all in all, it can best be described as a 
free and uninhibited interpretation of the scholastic tradition. 

Keywords 

Gerald Odonis, economics, usury, lending, Peter John Olivi, John Duns Scotus, Tou¬ 
louse, Exiit qui seminat 


GC: The Treatise’s Prologue and Structure 1 

As Gerald Odonis claims in the prologue, his Liber de contractibus et restitu- 
tionibus et de sententia excommunicationis is meant to support his confreres in 
the difficult task of confession by providing a synthesis of the major theologi- 


1} Although the contents of this paper were discussed by both authors, we reproduce the dia¬ 
logue structure of our talk in Palermo, giving our initials as GC and SP. Thus this first section 
and The Historiography , Other Sources for the Treatise , Odonis’ Originality: a Pragmatic Approach », 
Odonis Use of Exiit qui seminat, and A Simplified yet Innovative Vision of Moral Economy are by 
Giovanni Ceccarelli, whereas sections Manuscripts , Dating the Treatise , Odonis and Olivi , Chal¬ 
lenging Olivis View on the Natural Law Prohibition of Usury, Odonis as a Provocative Young Scholar 
and the critical edition are by Sylvain Piron. We wish to thank Bill Duba for having produced an 
excellent reportatio of this talk, and Chris Schabel for his editing of the ordinatio. 
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cal teachings on the subject. Odonis openly states that his work does not aim 
at a full treatment of the topic, but is a personal selection of the most frequent 
situations that confessors have to face. Such a work thus cannot be labelled as 
typical of the emerging literary genre of the economics treatise; rather it can 
be considered as something similar to a manual for confessors, albeit one that 
neither follows the classical framework of the Summae confessorum , nor that of 
commentaries on book IV of the Sentences? 

Odonis’ practical goal of clarifying issues that commonly puzzle confessors 
(perplexitatem generant in conscientia confessorum) heavily influences the trea- 
tises structure. The work is therefore divided into three parts: (I) the first is 
devoted to contracts (and usury); (II) the second discusses ill-gotten gains and 
the procedures to be followed in the restitution of such gains; (III) the last 
deals with excommunication and reserved cases, i.e., those sins whose absolu¬ 
tion cannot be given by simple priests but is reserved to superiors. At the end 
of part two, a concluding remark tells us that the topic initially proposed has 
now been sufficiently dealt with, which allows us to treat these first two parts 
as one coherent unit, which will henceforth be referred to as De contractibus? 
Even though the discussion on restitution should not be underestimated, eco¬ 
nomic topics are mainly to be found in the first section, whereas the last part 
of the treatise is of lesser importance in this realm. 2 3 4 Contracts are examined in 
seventeen questions that refer to three main topics: (I) ownership and use of 
material goods (questions 1 and 2); (II) buying and selling, trade and prices 
(questions 3 to 11); (III) credit agreements and usury (questions 13 to 18). 


2) Several economics treatises predate Odonis’ work, for instance those by Giles of Lessines 
(composed between 1276 and 1285), Peter John Olivi, and Alexander of Alessandria (written 
around 1307). See Giles of Lessines, De usuris in communi et de usurarum in contractibus , in 
Thomas Aquinas, Opera omnia , vol. 17 (Parma, 1864), 413-436 (Giles’ treatise is now edited 
on-line; see stable url: http://www.corpusthomisticum.org/xtu.html); P.J. Olivi, Tractatus de con¬ 
tractibus, in G. Todeschini, Un trattato di economia politica francescana: il «De emptionibus et 
venditionibus, de usuris, de restitutionibus» di Pietro di Giovanni Olivi (Rome, 1980); Alexander 
of Alessandria, Tractatus de usuris , in A.M. Hamelin, Un traite de morale economique au XTV e 
siecle. Le Tractatus de usuris de maitre Alexandre dAlexandrie (Louvain, 1962), 123-211. 

3) “Et sic patet ad sextum articulum et ultimum et per consequens ad totum istum tractatum de 
contractionibus faciendis quod erat primum in isto tractatu expediendum”: B llOv; C 134vb; 
E 39v; T 23v. For the sigla, see the following section and n. 96 below. 

4) On the underestimation of the importance of discussions on restitution as sources for medie¬ 
val economic thought, see G. Ceccarelli, ‘L’usura nella trattatistica teologica sulle restituzioni dei 
male ablata (XIII-XIV secolo)’, in Credito e usura fra teologia, diritto e amministrazione. Linguaggi 
a confronto (secc. XII-XTV), ed. D. Quaglioni, G. Todeschini, and G.M. Varanini (Rome, 2005), 
3-23. 
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SPs Manuscripts 

Dionisio Pacetti must have had an exciting time while preparing the catalogue 
of Bernardino of Siena s personal library. Browsing through the contents of the 
small-size volumes copied or annotated by the Observant preacher, Pacetti 
discovered a wealth of previously unknown texts that had found their way into 
Bernardinos Latin Sermons . Among these, the Siena codices U.V.5 and U.V.8, 
kept on the same shelf of the Biblioteca comunale degli Intronati, contained 
two closely related treatises dealing with economic ethics, by Peter John Olivi 
and Gerald Odonis respectively. 5 Bernardino made use of both texts, but 
explicitely referred only to the latter, while he annotated the first one much 
more extensively and introduced larger portions of it into his patchwork com¬ 
pilation of economics morals. Olivi, whose commentary on the Apocalypse 
the Church had condemned in 1326, was still a very controversial figure in the 
early fifteenth century, although early Observants were eagerly collecting his 
works. 6 While he certainly noticed how heavily Odonis was dependent on 
Olivi s treatise, Bernardino identified his work as a Tractatus Giraldi Odonis de 
contractibus secundum Io. Schotum , on the basis of its first question, which 
indeed follows the structure of Scorns’ treatment of economic issues. More 
than two decades after Dionisio Pacetti’s discovery, references to both treatises 
made their first appearance within the apparatus fontium of Bernardino s Ser¬ 
mons, prepared by the same Pacetti. 7 

It then took less time for a second manuscript to be identified, again in 
Tuscany, by the Polish Jesuit Antoni Mruk (who eventually became Pope John 
Paul Us confessor), in a Cortona manuscript, formerly in the possession of the 
local Franciscan convent. 8 This fifteenth-century volume also contains mate¬ 
rial of a pragmatic nature related to the sacrament of confession, with formu¬ 
laries and a practical guide to confession by John of Freiburg, O.P. Here again 

5) Cf. D. Pacetti, ‘I codici autografi di S. Bernardino da Siena della Vaticana e della Comunale 
di Siena, Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 29 (1936), 501-338, esp. 532. See also D. Pacetti, 
‘La libreria di San Bernardino da Siena e le sue vicende attraverso cinque secoli’, Studi Franciscani 
62 (1965), 3-43. Geralds treatise is contained in cod. U.V.8, ff. 77r-l lOv. It will be quoted as B. 

6) See R. Rusconi, ‘La tradizione manoscritta delle opere degli Spirituali nelle biblioteche dei 
predicatori e dei conventi delPOsservanza, Picenum Seraphicum 12 (1975), 63-157, esp. 83, for 
a judgment on the date of the copies in manuscripts U.V.5 (before 1424, maybe even before 
1417) and U.V.8 (before 1430). 

7) Bernardini Senensis, Quadragesimale de evangelio etemo, sermones xxvii-liii (Opera omnia 4) 
(Quaracchi [Florence], 1956). Gerald is explicitely quoted on pp. 165, 188, 268. 

8) Cortona, Biblioteca Comunale 57, ff. 96ra-150ra, used in the partial edition of the treatise 
provided by A.M. Mruk, ‘Aliquae notae ad controversiam medioevalem circa honestatem contrac¬ 
tus census’, Gregorianum 44 (1963), 575-577. This witness will be quoted as C. 
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the treatise is ascribed to its author: Venerabilis pater magister Geraldus Odonis 
de Equitania qui fuit .xviii. generalis minister Ordinis Fratrum Minorum . 9 The 
title presents the work as a Liber de contractibus et restitutionibus et de sententia 
excommunicationis. Interestingly, between the prologue and the treatise itself, 
a table of contents is inserted, in which the numbering of questions differs 
from the one found in the Siena manuscript by one unit, owing to the fact 
that what is presented as question 3 in the Siena manuscript is not numbered 
separately in the Cortona witness. 10 

More recently, two more manuscripts containing the treatise have been iden¬ 
tified, both of them with incorrect medieval attributions. 11 Without any indi¬ 
cation of author, the treatise occupies the first thirty-three folios of a manuscript 
formerly belonging to the abbey of Clairvaux and now held in Troyes. Since 
Astesano of Astis Tabula de exposicione vocabulorum difficilium contentorum 
in corpore iuris immediately follows, however, a label on the cover describes 
Odonis’ work as a Tractatus sive summa magistri Astesani de sacramento confes¬ 
sionis, de contractibus et casibus in quibus facienda est restitutio . 12 The fourth 
manuscript yet again has a connection with southern Tuscany, for a note indi¬ 
cates that it once belonged to the monastery of San Galgano, in the province 
of Siena. Yet it may have been produced elsewhere, since the script lacks 
any of the specific Italian traits found in the Siena and Cortona manuscripts, 
and the codex is now kept in Spain, at the Escorial. 13 Here the treatise is 
described as Tractatus fratris Guilglielmi de Missale , the ascription pointing to 
a late fourteenth-century Franciscan theologian also known as Egidius Guilel- 
mus MissalL the author of an abbreviation of and tables for John Duns Scotus’ 
works. 14 The mistake may have been caused by an identification of the author 


9) C 98r. 

10) We will follow the numbering of B, since it matches that found in the table of contents at the 
end of T, discussed below. 

n) They were first mentioned in S. Piron, ‘Marchands et confesseurs. Le Traite des contrats 
d’Olivi dans son contexte (Narbonne, fin XIII e -debut XIV siecle)’, in LArgent au Moyen Age. 
XXVIII e Congres de la Societe des historiens medievistes de Tenseignement superieurpublic (Clermont- 
Ferrand, 1997) (Paris, 1998), 289-308. 

12) Troyes, Mediatheque de l’agglomeration, 1522, described in J.-G. Bougerol, Les manuscrits 
franciscains de la Bibliotheque de Troyes (Grottaferrata, 1982), 203, who accepts the ascription to 
Astesano. This manuscript will be quoted as T. 

13) Escorial, Biblioteca del Real Monasterio de San Lorenzo, D. III. 12, ff. lr-39v; see G. Anto- 
lin, Catabgo de los Codices latinos de la Real Biblioteca de El Escorial (Madrid, 1910), 482. Cf. 
f. 62v: Iste liber est monasterii sancti galgani. This will be quoted with the initial E. 

14) V. Doucet, ‘Commentaires sur les Sentences , supplement au repertoire de M. F. Stegmueller’, 
Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 47 (1954), 88-170 and 400-427, at 124; C.H. Lohr, ‘Medieval 
Latin Aristotle Commentaries. Supplementary Authors’, Traditio 30 (1974), 119-144, at 135. 
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on the apograph as G. de Equitania , at a time when William was still remem¬ 
bered and Geralds fame had faded. 

Instability in the transmission of texts that have a practical purpose is fairly 
common. In the present case, it is noteworthy that all four manuscripts con¬ 
vey material additional to the treatise itself. We surmise that the third part 
comes to an end with an explicit concluding formula: Sic igitur patent que 
tractandaponebantur et hie estfinis} 5 Yet all four manuscripts continue with a 
series of extra discussions related to the theme of excommunication and abso¬ 
lution or similar issues. B and T contain a list of additional cases, described 
in B as Casus noviter additi , 16 that may be an addition to the treatise by the 
author. E discusses the administration of sacraments while C contains another 
distinct treatise on excommunication. The respective value of these four man¬ 
uscripts will be discussed in an appendix, preceding the edition of the thir¬ 
teenth question. 


GC: The Historiography 

Pacetti’s early reference to the treatise as a source for Bernardino of Siena’s 
De contractibus notwithstanding, because scholars during the 1950s and 1960s 
were not at ease with handwritten sources, for a long time historians underes¬ 
timated Gerald Odoms’ contribution to medieval economic thought. 17 The 
breaking of this conspiracy of silence began in the 1970s, thanks to a few 
scattered mentions by Spicciani and Todeschini, which, nevertheless, were 
always in connection to Peter John Olivi. 18 The reevaluation of Odonis is 
definitely the initiative of Odd Langholm and Joel Kaye, who were the first to 
consider our Franciscan among the ranks of the major medieval thinkers on 
economics. 19 


15) B 122r; C 150ra; E 53v; T 31rb. 

16) B 122r. This rubric is lacking in T. 

17) No mention of Odonis can be found in the main studies of this period: J.T. Noonan, The 
Scholastic Analysis of Usury (Cambridge, MA, 1957); J.W. Baldwin, The Medieval Theories of the 
Just Price: Romanists, Canonists and the Theologians in the 12th and 13th Centuries (Philadelphia, 
1959); R. de Roover, S. Bernardino of Siena and S. Antonino of Florence. The Two Great Economic 
Thinkers of the Middle Ages (Boston, 1967). 

18) Cf. A. Spicciani, ‘Gli scritti sul capitale e sull’interesse di Fra Pietro di Giovanni Olivi. Fonti 
per la storia del pensiero economico medioevale’, Studi Francescani 73 (1976), 309-312; G. 
Todeschini, Un trattato di economia politica francescana: il «De emptionibus et venditionibus, de 
usuris, de restitutionibus» di Pietro di Giovanni Olivi (Rome, 1980), 45. 

19) O. Langholm, Price and Value in the Aristotelian Tradition. A Study in Scholastic Economic 
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Langholm in particular undertook a thorough analysis of De contractibus — 
relying on the Siena manuscript version—, Odonis’ Lectura super Ethicam , 
and even his commentary on book IV of the Sentences. This analysis contrib¬ 
uted by replacing the impression of Odonis as a thinker lacking originality 
who was nothing more than a simple compiler of the brilliant ideas of others. 
According to Langholm, although heavily reliant on Peter John Olivi and 
John Duns Scotus, Odonis shows a fair degree of originality in following his 
sources, having no difficulty in dropping them to put forth his own views. 20 
Generally speaking, Langholm’s appraisal of Odonis reflects that historians 
broader attitude to scholastic thought on economics, namely an approach that 
focuses on economic ideas rather than on historical perspective. 

Three major themes emerge in Langholm’s analysis. The first aims to inves¬ 
tigate whether the roots of a modern view of economics may be found in 
medieval writings. With reference to this point, Langholm is quite encomias¬ 
tic concerning what he considers the logical framework Odonis adopts in dis¬ 
cussing economic issues. Langholm judges the structure of De contractibus —i.e., 
a preliminary discussion on property, followed by the study of contracts through 
which ownership is transferred (i.e., buying and selling and just price), and a 
conclusion devoted to usury (i.e., a theory of usury accompanied by an exam¬ 
ination of titles to interest and credit contracts)—as revealing a modern vision 
of the whole subject. 21 The second theme is nevertheless less eulogistic and 
deals with the frailty of scholastic economic theory. According to Langholm, 
our Franciscan at times hints at some crucial issues in the history of economic 
ideas, yet fails to take them to their logical conclusions, since his views are 
embedded in a cultural context that does not allow a complete break with the 
past. A typical example is provided by a passage in De contractibus in which a 
groundbreaking idea, namely that the value of money should be related to 
demand, seems to emerge, but only to be rejected as illusory. 22 The last major 
theme of Langholm’s analysis focuses on the repeated inconsistencies that can 
be found in Odonis’ economic thought. A comparison between De contracti¬ 
bus and the Lectura super Ethicam highlights these contradictions: while argu¬ 
ing in a liberal fashion in the former work, our Franciscan is far more cautious 


Sources (Oslo, 1979), 145-151; idem, Economics in the Medieval Schools. Wealth, Exchange, Value, 
Money and Usury, according to the Paris Theological Tradition. 1200-1350 (Leiden, 1992), 508- 
533; J. Kaye, Economy and Nature in the Fourteenth Century. Money, Market Exchange, and the 
Emergence of Scientific Thought (Cambridge, 1998), 129-134. 

20) Langholm, Economics in the Medieval Schools (cit. n. 19 above), 514-515. 

21) Langholm, Economics in the Medieval Schools (cit. n. 19 above), 513-514. 

22) Langholm, Economics in the Medieval Schools (cit. n. 19 above), 528-529, 532. 
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and traditional in the latter. Such non-logical reasoning is, for Langholm, 
somehow revealing of a general failure of late-medieval economic thought . 23 

In addressing the problem of economic exchange (i.e., buying and selling, 
and just price determination) in scholastic thinking, Joel Kaye considers only 
the Lectura super Ethicam. Nevertheless, by comparing this latter work with 
other late-medieval contributions specifically devoted to economics, his study 
provides several insights into Odonis’ economic conceptions. Though stress¬ 
ing the continuity between the Lectura super Ethicam, Olivi’s Tractatus de con - 
tractibus and John Duns Scorns’ commentary on book IV of the Sentences , 
Kaye also argues in favour of Odonis’ distinctive features . 24 The main innova¬ 
tion of the Lectura super Ethicam is the clear dismissal of an objective and 
arithmetical vision of exchange derived from Aristotle, whose traces still can 
be noticed in late thirteenth-century thinkers. On the contrary, our Francis¬ 
can claims that, through the medium of money, commutative justice could 
be established simply by relying on the subjective evaluation of the contract¬ 
ing parties. Thus, it is in Odonis’ writings that one can find the first clear 
statement of the modern vision of a self-regulating marketplace . 25 It is inter¬ 
esting to stress that such an innovative approach is connected with a pragmatic 
vision of everyday economy that, according to Kaye, is a distinctive feature of 
De contractibus . 26 One should note that, just as Langholm, Kaye is mainly 
concerned with the origins of the modern conception of economics. 

Accordingly, in both scholars the stress is on Aristotle’s influence, whereas 
the impact that other elements, like the quarrel over voluntary poverty, may 
have had on Odonis’ economic discussions is underestimated. Regarding this 
point, a brief reference to Giacomo Todeschini’s studies is called for. His inves¬ 
tigations, although seldom addressed specifically to Odonis, have contributed 
to the reconsideration of medieval economic thought in its entirety. Todeschini 
claims that, rather than searching for the first stirring of modern economics, 
one should focus on how a terminology suitable for describing economic 
phenomena took shape, and he shows that this latter process was, from its 
beginnings in the High Middle Ages, strictly related to the issues of poverty 
and ecclesiastical property. Hence we should pay particular attention to the 
thirteenth-century debate on the mendicant orders, since this turns out to be 


23) Langholm, Economics in the Medieval Schools (cit. n. 19 above), 528. 

24) Kaye, Economy and Nature (cit. n. 19 above), 128-134. 

25) Kaye, Economy and Nature (cit. n. 19 above), 132-133. 

26) Kaye, Economy and Nature (cit. n. 19 above), 131. 
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extremely relevant for determining the approach scholastic thinkers adopted in 
facing economic issues. 27 


SP: Dating the Treatise 

A number of clues allow us to trace the origins of De contractibus to a very 
early phase of Gerald Odoms’ career. A Quercynois compatriot of Pope John 
XXII, Odonis was put in charge of the Franciscan Order in the midst of the 
turmoil following the pope’s declarations relating to evangelical and Francis¬ 
can poverty and the break with Michael of Cesena that ensued. 28 Yet one of 
the characteristic features of the treatise, which will be discussed below, is its 
use of Nicholas Ill’s bull Exiitqui seminat . Specifically, Gerald uses a notion in 
that bull that Pope John opposed directly in Ad conditorem canonum and that 
became the focus of the polemics between the pope and the rebel Minister 
General and his comrades in Bavarian exile, viz. the universal separability of 
property and use. It is unthinkable that Odonis could have made such a casual 
use of Exiit qui seminat at any moment after Ad conditorem was first published 
in December 1322. 29 This reasoning is confirmed by the way the opinion of 
Aquinas is cited in the final section of the third part. Only the Cortona manu¬ 
script presents him as beatus Thomas de Aquino , while the other manuscripts 
merely call him frater Thomas , which points to an initial redaction predating 
his canonization in July 1323. 30 

Yet there are other ways that permit us to place the treatise at an even earlier 
date. The third and final section of the treatise is in large part an adaptation of 


27) G. Todeschini, I mercanti e il Tempio. La societa cristiana e il circolo virtuoso della ricchezza 
fra Medioevo ed Eta Moderna (Bologna, 2002); idem, ‘Franciscan Economics and Jews in the 
Middle Ages: from a Theological to an Economic Lexicon’, in Friars and Jews in the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance , ed. S.J. McMichael and S.E. Myers (Leiden, 2004), 99-117; idem, Richesse 
franciscaine. De la pauvrete volontaire a la societe de marche (Paris, 2008) (English translation 
forthcoming). 

28) See Roberto Lambertini’s paper in this volume. 

29) Bonagrazia of Bergamo’s appeal against the bull in February 1323 cost him one year in pri¬ 
son. Although the first version of the bull was amended, it immediately rendered any theoretical 
reference to separability of use and property most unsafe. 

30) “Similiter hoc idem tenet frater Thomas de Aquino, in 4° super sententias d. 19”: B 121 r; 
E 52v; frater] beatus C l48va. T does not have this paragraph. Likewise, a few lines below, the 
contrary opinion is said to be defended by frater Iohannes Scotus, C and T adding the adjective 
venerabilis , lacking in B. These are signs of later redactional variants. 
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Berenger Fredol’s Liber de excommunicatione . 31 A Montpellier jurist, then 
bishop of Beziers, Berenger was part of the editorial team of Boniface VIIIs 
Liber Sextus , published in 1298. Berenger s treatise on excommunication was 
produced soon afterwards, as a letter directed to all priests of his diocese; it was 
later updated, after Berenger had been made cardinal of Tusculum and great 
penitentiary of Clement V. Two questions within Odoms’ discussion on excom¬ 
munication, commenting on Benedict XI s bull Lnter cunctas , are not to be 
found in any of the known versions of Berenger’s Liber? 1 yet the second of 
these ends with a reference to the opinion shared by Boniface VIII and the 
three editors of the Liber Sextus , among whom Berenger is described in the 
third person as Dominus Tusculanus , 33 Moreover, the text Odonis uses replaces 
some canons of a local council held in Beziers, over which Berenger had him¬ 
self presided, with a reference to decisions made at the Council of Vienne. 34 
The fact that these canons are not quoted as part of the Clementines is crucial. 35 
Clement V died before he had time to publish the collection of canons defined 
during the council. Nevertheless, although they were not promulgated until 
John XXII finally did so in October 1317, some unauthorized copies were 
circulating in various milieux. 36 The evidence thus indicates that, when pre- 


31) Cf. E. Vernay, Le Liber de excommunicacione du Cardinal Berenger Fredol, precede dune 
intoduction historique sur Vexcommunication et I’interdit en droit canonique de Gratien a la fin du 
Xllle siecle (Paris, 1912). 

32) “Notandum quoque quod in decretali extravanganti domini Benedicti XI, que incipit Inter 
cunctas solicitudines nostras etc., ponitur 5 casus a quibus simplices sacerdotes non possunt 
absolvere”: C 137vb; E 42v—B 113r and T 25ra carry a different redaction and only insert the 
bull, without any Nota. “Circa tertiam et ultimam partem principalem, scilicet in quibus casibus 
fratres minores possunt absolvere confitentes eisdem stante decretali domini Benedicti XI que 
incipit Inter cunctas, procedemus hoc modo”: B 119v; C I47ra; E 50v, T 30vb. 

33) This is the opinion shared by Duns Scotus, opposed to that of Hostiensis, followed by Aqui¬ 
nas: “Istius oppinionis dicuntur etiam fuisse dominus Bonifatius Villus, dominus Tusculanus, 
dominus Penestrinus et vice Cancellarius, qui Sextum librum decretalium ordinaverunt”: B 119v; 
C l47ra; E 50v, T 30vb. The formulation may imply that Riccardo Petroni, vice-chancelor, who 
died in February 1314, was still alive at the time the comment was made. 

34) “ut in dicto consilio Viennensi, tit. de immunitate ecclesiastice, c. Cum inter canonicas”: B 
116v; C l43rb; E 47r; “ut patet in dicto concilio Viennensi t. de immu. eccl. c. Quorundam”: B 
117v-l 18r; C l44va; E 48r-v. 

35) In contrast, the treatise on excommunications found in C after Odonis’ treatise refers to the 
Clementines thus: “Sunt et alie quedam excommunicationes papales que habentur in Clementi- 
nis de quibus hie per ordinem dicetur”: C I63vb. 

36) S. Kuttner, ‘The Date of the Constitution Saepe , the Vatican Manuscript and the Roman 
Edition of the Clementines’, in Melanges Eugene Tisserant , vol. 4 (Vatican City, 1964), 427-452, 
reprinted in idem, Medieval Councils , Decretals and Collections of Canon Law (London, 1980). 
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paring his own work, Odonis had on his working table a copy of Berenger 
Fredols Liber that had been updated at some point between 1312 and 1317, 
probably neither by Berenger himself, nor by Gerald. 

Further elements in the first parts of the treatise demonstrate that the work 
was composed in Toulouse. One appears in an addition to Olivi s notion that 
a general rise in prices in times of dearth is profitable to the community. This, 
Odonis expands, was clearly demonstrated when the seneschal attempted to 
fix prices during a famine in Tholosano , but had to cancel his order because it 
had been imprudently decreed. 37 This comment is not only useful for matters 
of place, but also of date, since the dearth Odonis refers to is probably the 
great one of 1311. Another geographical reference appears in a comment on 
the justification of merchants for the public good. Odonis emphasizes the 
need for merchants by pointing out that not every Englishman is expected to 
travel to Gascony to buy his wine. 38 Finally, one more interesting discussion 
confirms that the treatise was composed in a university context, and certainly 
that of Toulouse. A development about restitutions deals with a case of aca¬ 
demic competition—masters attempting to steal students from those with 
whom they were already studying—that acknowledges that, when a student is 
switched from a better master to a inferior one, a compensation for the loss of 
some utility of science’ is required. 39 


37) “sicut bene in Tholosano apparuit tempore carestie, taxato pretio a senescalco ubi etiam 
necessitas compulit revocare, quod incaute fuerat ordinatum”: B 83v; C 104ra; E 8r; T 5ra. 

38) “Secundo necessitas mercatorum in re publica, cum enim una patria omnino careat illis qui- 
bus alia habundat, impossibile est suppleri defectum patriarum nisi ministerio mercatorum, nisi 
velis dicere quod quilibet de Anglia veniat ad Vasconiam ad emendum vinum”: B 87r; C 107va; 
E12r;T7rb. 

39) “Ex hiis patet quid dicendum de illis qui scolares retrahunt et subtrahunt doctoribus cum 
quibus audiunt, quia aut hoc faciunt in odium doctorum, vel volentes sibi providere vel volentes 
alii aliis providere, vel volentes scolaribus providere. Si primo modo, aut subtraxit scolarem qui 
iam scolas intrabat et tunc tenetur doctori ad restitutionem, non solum salarii sed honoris sibi 
subtracti. Si etiam doctor cui tabs subtrahitur sit melior quam ille cui eum procurat, tenetur tali 
pro quanto utilitatem scientie sibi subtraxit. Si autem nondum scolas intravit sed intrare dispone- 
bat, non tantum obligatur, licet obligetur scolarem inducere ut redeat ad primum.—Si autem hoc 
facit volendo sibi providere, puta est doctor et vult sibi de scolares providere, si hoc sine fraude 
facit et scolaris nondum se dederat alteri doctori, non credo eum in aliquo obligari, cum cuilibet 
licitum sit modo debito et licito procurare utilitatem suam. Aliter non credo sibi licere.—Si 
autem hoc facit volens alii providere, sicut ante scolares alicuius doctoris, subtraxit scolares aliis 
doctoribus ut intrent cum doctore, in hoc solum utilitatem et honorem sui doctoris intendens, 
si subtrahat iam intrantem cum alio, credo obligari eum, nisi forte illius doctoris cui eum sub- 
trahit insufficientia et scolaris aliqua specialis cura qua sibi tenetur eum excuset.—Si autem 
retrahat intrare volentem, eum ex hoc nullum ius doctori sit acquisitum, et hoc faciat sine fraude, 
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Despite its poor textual quality, T may be the sole witness to a revised ver¬ 
sion, since it contains a few additional passages that do not sound like mere 
interpolations. 40 It is tempting to suggest that the “cases newly added,” present 
in B and T, are also connected with this revision, done by Odonis soon after 
the treatise was composed. Here again we find a reference to the Council of 
Vienne, the author admitting that he does not know whether the condemna¬ 
tion of Beghards and Beguines in the canon Ad nostrum entails an ipso facto 
excommunication. 41 At any rate, the surest thing that can be said about the 
treatise is that it was composed before October 1317, in Toulouse. 

Odonis’ prologue mentions a request on the part his fellow friars who were 
in need of a guide in their confessional activities. It may not be mere coinci¬ 
dence that, in the same city and in the very same years, an unidentified 
Dominican named Guido was asked by the merchants of Toulouse to com¬ 
pose a treatise on the same issues. The result was a transposition of the chap¬ 
ters of John of Freiburg’s Summa confessorum on the just price and usury, 
complemented by references to some local practices. The original text is said 
to have been written in the vernacular and was then been translated back into 
Latin. 42 There is no external evidence for such an unusual request. Yet even if 
the Franciscans did not receive a similar one, Odonis’ treatise has to be seen 
in the same light of a growing awareness on the part of the local merchants 


non credo talem in aliquo obligari. Obligatur autem scolari si eum retrahat ne meliorem audiat 
doctorem.—Si autem hoc facit volens utilitati scolaris consulere, et super hoc a scolari requisitus, 
consulit quod audiat alium doctorem meliorem, utique benefacit.—Dicta in isto casu sunt 
ceteris paribus intendenda. Iste enim casus, etiam cum variis modis circumstantionaliter vel 
circumstantionalis vel circumstantionatur, quod vix potest certa regula dari”: B 99v; C 122rb-va; 
E 26v-27r; T I6rb-va. 

40) I, q. 13, T 12ra, inserting comments from Richard de Mediavilla; I, q. 4, 17vb, adding one 
brief comment, and 18va, adding another long quotation from Richard. 

41) Casus noviter additi, B 124r; T 32vb: “In quadam (eadem B) decretali que (autem T) ponitur 
eodem titulo que incipit Ad nostrum qui desiderant , que loquitur de Beghinardis et Beghinis 
nescio si est aliqua excommunicationis sententia.” 

42) Regula mercatorum , Inc. Universis mercatoribus Tholosanis pauper quidam religiosus de Tholosa 
salutem ... explicit tractatus qui dicitur regula mercatorum , quern composuit frater Guydonis , Cam¬ 
bridge, Gonville and Caius Coll. 122/32, ff. lr-14; Oxford, Lincoln Coll. 81, ff. 34-40r; Paris, 
BnF, lat. 10689, ff. 27v-36r. A 15th-century French translation was published as La Reigle des 
Marchans , Provins, impr. Guillaume Tavernier, 1496. O. Langholm, The Merchant in the Confes¬ 
sional. Trade and Price in the Pre-Reformation Penitential Handbooks (Leiden, 2003), does not 
mention this text, which deserves further study. It is mentioned, among others, in P. Michaud- 
Quantin, ‘Guy d’Evreux, technicien du sermonnaire medieval’, Archivum Fratrum Praedicato- 
rum 20 (1950), 213-233, at 216-217. The identification of the author with Bernard Gui, then 
present in Toulouse, cannot be totally excluded. 
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regarding the morality of their activities. Once again, the context of the Coun¬ 
cil of Vienne may prove crucial. One of its canons, not quoted by Odonis, 
although he must have had it in mind, Ex gravi , had declared it heretical to 
claim that usury is not a sin. 43 


SP: Odonis and Olivi 

In the frescoes of the convent of Montefalco, painted by Benozzo Gozzoli 
in 1452, Petrus Iohannis and Giraldus Odonis are depicted side by side in a 
series of Franciscan doctors. This may appear to be an irenic reconciliation 
of characters usually identified with opposite trends in Franciscan politics. 
Around the time that Gerald Odonis was lecturing in Toulouse on contracts 
and excommunication, a figure close to him, probably a relative, was in charge 
of the province of Aquitaine. Bertrand de la Tour, also born in Camboulit, 
near Figeac, launched an attack on the friars who had received permission 
from Clement V to regroup into three Languedoc convents, Narbonne, Beziers 
and Carcassonne, in order to live according to the doctrine of usus pauper , 
whose major exponent had been Peter John Olivi. In February 1316 Bertrand 
sent a letter protesting against their disobedience towards superiors, specifi¬ 
cally pointing to Aquitaine friars who had fled to Narbonne; the letter bore 
the signatures of three other important friars then active in the Toulouse con¬ 
vent: Peter Auriol, described as lector , Gerald Odonis as his bacalarius and one 
Arnaud (not Royard) as lector biblie. AA This is the earliest known fact in Odo¬ 
ms’ career. He may have composed De contractibus either while serving in that 


43) On the reaction provoked by the canon, see J. Shatzmiller, Shy lock Reconsidered. Jews, Money- 
lending and Medieval Society (Berkeley, 1990). A few years later, the city of Brussels asked Peter 
Auriol for advice; see D. Kusman, Textes concernant une consultation de l’Universite de Paris 
par le due de Brabant et la Ville de Bruxelles en 1318-1319: Lombards et pouvoirs en Brabant 
au debut du XlVe siecle’, Bulletin de la Commission Royale d’Histoire 161 (1995), 171-225. 

44) L. Oliger, ‘Fr. Bertrandi de Turre processus contra spirituales Aquitaniae (1315) et Card. 
Iacobi de Columna litterae defensoriae spiritualium de Provincia (1316)’, Archivum Francisca- 
num Historicum 16 (1923), 323-355, at 349. L.A. Burnham, So Great A Light, So Great A Smoke. 
The Heresy and Resistance of the Beguins of Languedoc (1314-1330) (PhD Dissertation, North¬ 
western University, 2000), 89-90, rightly corrects the date from 1315 to 1316. S. Conrad, 
‘Gehorsam und Widerstand im Franziskanerorden. Bertrand de La Tour and die rebelles im Jahr 
1315’, in Oboedientia. Zu Forrnen und Grenzen von Macht und Unterordnung im mittelalterlichen 
Religiosentum , ed. S. Barret and G. Melville (Munster, 2005), 409-422, comments on the event 
without remarking on the dating problem. On Bertrand, see P. Nold, ‘Bertrand de la Tour 
O.Min.: Life and Works’, Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 94 (2001), 275-323. 
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position in 1313-16 or during the following academic year, having been pro¬ 
moted to full lector when Peter Auriol was sent to lecture on the Sentences 
in Paris. 45 

Olivis writings had been prohibited as early as 1299, one year after his death. 
Many volumes were quickly seized from his followers. The likeliest way Gerald 
could have had access to Olivis De contractibus would have been via one of 
those confiscated manuscripts, which were probably kept in the archives of the 
provincial minister of Aquitaine in Toulouse. This source is by far the most 
important one in Geralds treatise, to such an extent that the latter can be 
described as a reformulation of Olivi s, complemented by other sources. The 
composite nature of his work is such that only one question out of eighteen in 
the first part is wholly original, 46 along with some discussions in part two. 47 

The appropriation of Olivis treatise is at times spectacular. In some places, 
Odonis emphasizes the quotations by introducing them by verbs in the first 
person, as if he were stressing his endorsement of his confreres views. 48 But as 
a rule, Olivis text is more often reformulated and developed or abridged than 
simply repeated. Literal quotations are generally expanded with extra com¬ 
ments or with an explicitation of the implied syllogisms. Gerald adds more 
references to Aristotle. Many passages are not copied verbatim , but rather para¬ 
phrased, with some significant changes in the vocabulary. Some omissions of 
Olivi s text are significant, as we shall observe below. 

One of the most remarkable modifications concerns the political lexicon 
of both authors, which reveal the political and social worlds they had in mind. 
Olivi spoke with insistence of a community —communitas and communiter 
being the most popular noun and adverb used in the first part of his trea¬ 
tise—that referred to an actual city, such as Narbonne, where he was writing 
around 1293. For his part, Odonis’ political world is that of a res publica , 
governed by a princeps . 49 This change is not only explained by their different 


45) Yet one should note that there is no positive evidence that Gerald was made lector immediately. 

46) Odonis, De contractibus I, q. 9: An isti mercatorespossint liciteplus recipere de eadem mercatione 
ab isto qui non potest statim solvere quam ab illo qui statim solvit, B 87v-88v; C 108rb-109ra; 
E 12v-13v; T 7vb-8rb. 

47) Odonis, De contractibus II, q. 3: Utrum dampnificans alium in bonis corporis obligetur sibi ad 
restitutionem\ B 101r-102r; C 124ra-125ra; E 29r-v;T 17rb-vb. 

48) See, for instance, Odonis, De contractibus I, q. 3: “Dico enim quod pensato valore rei respectu 
usus nostri. .“Dico limites, turn quia non omnis excessus a limitibus illis credo esse mortalepecca- 
tum.. B 81v; C lOra-b; E 5v; T 4ra (Olivis words are in italics). Gerald often uses the first 
person to present his own personal views as well. 

49) In the first part of De contractibus , “res publica” is used 45 times (12 times from Scotus) and 
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philosophical backgrounds. It reveals first of all that, within the same king¬ 
dom, twenty years apart, the two authors were not living in the same political 
universe. Explaining the meaning of the expression principatus politicus , Ger¬ 
ald opposes the monarchy, exemplified by the French kingdom, to the com¬ 
munal government typical of Italy. 50 Writing in the early phase of Philip the 
Fair s reign, Olivi could still view the cities of Languedoc as relevant political 
and economic units. As we will see, this change makes a crucial difference in 
the approach of each writer. 

Adaptation to social circumstances accounts for other discrepancies between 
the two works. Olivi s discussions on long-distance sea-trade contracts are not 
repeated in full, since they were much less pertinent in Toulouse. His impor¬ 
tant argument on the proportional decrease in value of future possessions and 
revenues is left out 51 in favour of a more specific discussion of life-rents, which 
were not discussed as such by Olivi. 


GC: Other Sources for the Treatise 

Apart from Olivi, the major source for De contractibus is John Duns Scorns’ 
commentary on book IV, distinction 13, of the Sentences (Ordinatio Oxonien - 
sis) . Just as in the case of Olivi, Scotus is never explicitly acknowledged. This 
choice is somehow revealing of a broader attitude of Odonis, not to mention 
the authors that he is extensively relying on. 52 Altogether Odonis follows Sco¬ 
tus in four questions of De contractibus and, very briefly, in the first question 
of the section on restitution. Odonis draws heavily on the Ordinatio Oxonien - 
sis to address the topic of property and the agreements by which it may be 
transferred. The two opening questions of the treatise consist mainly of exten¬ 
sive quotations and short summaries of the Doctor Subtilis. In a certain respect, 
this choice was inevitable, given the fact that Olivi had not dealt with such 


“princeps” 12 times (3 from Scotus and 4 from Olivi), while “communitas” is virtually absent 
(3 cases). 

5°) “Principatus autem politicus est duplex, quia vel residet in una persona sicut in regno Francie, 
vel residet in aliqua communitate, sicut in Ytalia, ubi ut plurimum civitates principatur”; B 78r; 
C 99ra; E 2r; T lvb. The examples are added to definitions provided by Scotus. 

51) Olivi, De contractibus , q. I, 8, 3 (cit. n. 2 above). 108: “Quintum dubium ex predictis patens 
est quod ius futuri temporis seu ius rerum aut reddituum pro futuro tempore potest licite minus 
emi.” This is the only question in Olivi s treatise that is not used at all by Odonis. 

52) Misled by the explicit reference to Scotus made by Bernardino in the margins of the Siena 
manuscript, Langholm, who examined only that copy, did not notice this point. Cf. Langholm, 
Economics in the Medieval Schools (cit. n. 19 above), p. 313. 
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issues and that Scorns’ discussion on ownership was becoming extremely 
influential among Franciscan thinkers. 53 

Odonis also follows the Ordinatio Oxoniensis in discussing buying and sell¬ 
ing. In question 7, devoted to trade and the profits that may be derived from 
it, selected passages from Olivi are combined with Scorns description of the 
usefulness of merchants and commerce. This is perhaps where Odonis shows 
his ability to provide a brilliant synthesis of the Franciscan economic tradi¬ 
tion. Finally, the Doctor Subtilis is copied extensively in question 9, in the 
discussion of sales with deferred payment. 54 One should note briefly how Sco¬ 
rns is quoted in the treatise, since Odonis shows himself to be selective to the 
point that, even for minor issues, he is careful not to be inconsistent. In ques¬ 
tion 6, for instance, Odonis omits altogether a brief passage of the Ordinatio 
Oxoniensis against prostitutes in order not to contradict the discussion on dis¬ 
reputable gains in the section on restitution, where he follows Olivi. 55 

One of the few sources acknowledged in De contractibus is Henry of Ghent, 
whose quodlibetal questions are cited twice. A personal summary of question 
20 of Quodlibet IV is found right at the beginning of the treatise, where 
Odonis explains why private ownership was established. 56 The Flemish theo¬ 
logian, although not cited, is also the inspiration behind a passage in question 
7 on buying and selling in which both scarcity and the judgments of experi¬ 
enced merchants are considered to affect and determine the value of a good. 57 


53) Odonis, De contractibus I, q. 1: B 77v-79r; C 98rb-99va; E lv-3r; T lrb-2rb. Cf. Johannes 
Duns Scotus, Ordinatio Oxoniensis IV, d. 15, q. 2, ed. A.B. Wolter, John Duns Scotus Political and 
Economic Philosophy (St Bonaventure, NY, 2000), 28 and 32-4. Odonis, De contractibus I, q. 2: 
B 79r-80r; C 99va-100vb; E 3r-4r; T 2rb-3ra. Cf. Scotus, Ordinatio Oxoniensis IV, d. 15, q. 2, 
ed. cit. 36-42; cf. Langholm, Economics in the Medieval Schools (cit. n. 19 above), 513-514. 

54) Odonis, De contractibus I, q. 7: B 85v-87r; C 106ra-107va; E 10v-12r; T 6va-7va. Cf. Scotus, 
Ordinatio Oxoniensis IV, d. 15, q. 2 (cit. n. 53 above), 56-58. Odonis, De contractibus I, q. 9: 
B 88r-89r; C 108va-109rb; E 13r-l4r;T 8ra-va. Cf. Scotus, Ordinatio Oxoniensis IV, d. 15, q. 2, 
ed. cit., 52-56. 

55) Odonis, De contractibus I, q. 7: B 86r; C 106rb; E 1 lr; T 6vb: “Unusquisque in honesto opere 
rei publice utiliter serviens, potest de labore suo vivere. Sed talis afferens...” Cf. Scotus, Ordina¬ 
tio Oxoniensis IV, d. 15, q. 2 (cit. n. 53 above), 58: “Sequitur secunda, quia unumquemque in 
opere honesto rei publicae servientem oportet de suo labore vivere. Honeste dixi propter meretri- 
ces et alios inhoneste viventes. Sed iste afferens...” The discussion on ill-gotten gains is in 
Odonis, De contractibus II, q. 5: B 102v-106r; C 125rb-129rb; E 30r-34r; T 18ra-20va. On this 
specific passage, see G. Ceccarelli, II gioco e il peccato. Economia e rischio nel Tardo Medioevo 
(Bologna, 2003), 308-309, n. 83. 

56) Odonis, De contractibus I, q. 1: B 77r-78v; C 98ra-va; E lr-v; T lra-va. Compare with Henry 
of Ghent, Quodlibet IV, q. 20 (Paris, 1518; reprint Leuven, 1961), ff. 124v-126r. 

57) Odonis, De contractibus I, q. 7: B 86r-v; C 106vb-107ra; E llr-v; T 7ra. Henry of Ghent, 
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But, most of all, Odonis explicitly presents Henry’s opinion against life rent 
contracts in question 6 to introduce the discussion on this controversial issue. 58 

This latter topic reveals another important source of De contractibus , namely 
Godfrey of Fontaines, whose thesis is employed to contradict Henry of Ghent’s 
negative judgment on annuities. In the concluding part of his discussion, 
Odonis copies at length from a quodlibetal discussion (V, q. 14) of Godfrey, 
but fails to mention him. 59 Not surprisingly, given our Franciscan’s habit of 
not providing the source of his extensive quotations, the opinions put forward 
are ascribed to Giles of Lessines. Notwithstanding this citation, the impor¬ 
tance of this latter theologian as a source for De contractibus is minimal, even 
if certain passages of question 16, in which risk assumption is discussed in 
relation to usury, seem to recall his writings. 60 A final reference has to be made 
to Richard of Menneville (Mediavilla), who is a major source in some of the 
De restitutionibus section of the treatise. 61 


GC: Odonis 9 Originality: a Pragmatic Approach 

It has been argued that one of Odonis’ distinctive features is his acute observa¬ 
tion of economic life. Consider, for instance, the Libers treatment of buying 
and selling: one indeed gets the impression of a pragmatic approach in which 
theological reasoning is often coupled with everyday experience. 62 Yet a closer 
look at theological writings shows that, at least from the end of the thirteenth 


Quodlibet I, q. 40, ed. R. Macken (Leuven, 1979), 219-230, esp. 229. See Langholm, Economics 
in the Medieval Schools (cit. n. 19 above), 518. 

58) Odonis, De contractibus I, q. 6: B 83v-84r; C 104rb-vb; E 8v; T 5rb-va. Cf. Henry of Ghent, 
Quodlibet I, q. 39, ed. Macken (cit. n. 57 above), 208-218, and Henry of Ghent, QuodlibetYHl , 
q. 21, ed. J. Decorte (Leuven, 1987), 109-115, esp. 111. 

59) Odonis, De contractibus I, q. 6: B 84r-85r; C 104vb-105vb; E 9r-10r; T 5vb-6rb. Cf. Godfrey 
of Fontaines, Quodlibet V, q. 14, ed. M. de Wulf and J. Hoffmans (Louvain, 1914), 63-69, 
esp. 67-68. 

60) Odonis, De contractibus I, q. 6: B 83v-84r; C 104rb-vb; E 8v; T 5rb-va; cf. Giles of Lessines, 
De usuris in communi , c. 9 (cit. n. 2 above), 426. See also Odonis, De contractibus I, q. 17: 
B 96v-97r; C 118rb-119va; E 22v-24r; T I4ra-va; cf. Giles of Lessines, De usuris in communi , c. 
9, ed. cit., 428-429. Cf. Langholm, Economics in the Medieval Schools (cit. n. 19 above), 524. 

61) Odonis, De contractibus , II, qq. 1, 2, and 5: B 99r-101r and 105v-106v; C 121va-124ra and 
129ra-130vb; E 26r-28v and 33v-35v; T 15vb-17rb and 20rb-21rb. Cf. Richard of Menneville, 
In IV Sententiarum, d. 15, art. 5, qq. 2-4 (Brescia, 1590), 218-222. Additional references to 
Richard in the Troyes manuscript have been indicated above, n. 40. 

62) See Langholm, Economics in the Medieval Schoob (cit. n. 19 above), 516, and Kaye, Economy 
and Nature (cit. n. 19 above), 131. 
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century, scholastics tended to include in their discussions elements derived 
from customary law and common customs among merchants. Consuetudines 
were considered to provide useful insights, in particular within the Franciscan 
tradition, and would tend to gain relevance during the fourteenth and fif¬ 
teenth centuries. 63 

Perhaps the best example of Odonis pragmatism may be found in the ques¬ 
tion on sales with deferred payment in De contractibus , the only one where he 
does not build on previous authors. Major thinkers (like Aquinas, Olivi, Alex¬ 
ander of Alessandria) usually dealt with the issue using rather complex lines of 
reasoning and tended to find a solution drawing on juridical grounds. The 
standard result was to refer to so-called extrinsic titles to interest, namely 
“loss occurring” ( damnum emergens) and “profit ceasing” (lucrum cessans ), in 
order to distinguish this kind of contract from usury. 64 Odonis follows a dif¬ 
ferent path. 65 

He opens the question with the argument against price increase in deferred 
payments, that of the “sale of time,” which is quite feeble and was commonly 
rejected by the late thirteenth century. 66 To refute the argument, Odonis draws 
on two basic features that are brilliantly combined. On the one hand, he 
emphasizes common merchant practices as proof of the contracts lawfulness 
(hoc communiter faciunt mercatores). On the other, he stresses a classical Fran¬ 
ciscan theme, namely the social utility of trade and merchants, to develop his 
line of reasoning (utilitas quam consequitur res publica ex mercatoribus) , 67 

The third argument in favour of the contract offers a good example of how 
these two elements are joined. Since those who buy expensive goods (typical 

63) Among many other examples, it is possible to find references to customary law in Scorns’ 
definition of the latitudo of the just price and in Olivi’s discussion on gambling profits. See Sco¬ 
rns, Ordinatio Oxoniensis , IV, d. 15, q. 2 (cit. n. 53 above), 46: “Quae autem sit ista latitudo et 
ad quantum se extendat, quandoque ex lege positiva, quandoque ex consuetudine innotescit”; 
P.J. Olivi, Quodlibet /, quaestio XVII, ed. Spicciani, ‘Gli scritti sul capitale e sull’interesse’ (cit. n. 
18 above), 321: “et si ludus sit licitus et sub debito moderamine factus, potest fieri licite; et dato 
quod sit illicitus solum, ex utraque parte plene voluntarius et nulla lege vel consuetudine civili 
civiliter observata sit prohibitus, non oportet lucrum eius restitui.” 

64) Cf. T.P. McLaughlin, ‘The Teaching of the Canonists on Usury. (Xllth, Xlllth, and XIVth 
Centuries)’, Mediaeval Studies 1 (1939), 81-147, and 2 (1940), 1-22, esp. 1, 144-147; Noonan, 
The Scholastic Analysis (cit. n. 17 above), 115-132; Langholm, Economics in the Medieval Schools 
(cit. n. 19 above), 592-593. 

65) Odonis, De contractibus I, q. 7: B 86v-87v; C 107rb-108rb; E 1 lv-12v; T 7rb-vb. 

66) Langholm, Economics in the Medieval Schools (cit. n. 19 above), 589. See Noonan, The Scho¬ 
lastic Analysis (cit. n. 17 above), 58, and O. Langholm, The Aristotelian Analysis of Usury (Bergen, 
1984), 111-128. 

67) Cf. Langholm, Economics in the Medieval Schools (cit. n. 19 above), 516 and 524. 
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of interregional commerce) cannot repay immediately in cash, as the nobles of 
this land are doing, says Odonis, to support such commerce, a delayed form 
of reimbursement must be allowed. 

In the following argument extrinsic titles to interest finally make their 
appearance in order to justify the lawfulness of price increase. Yet it must be 
stressed that a bit later on Odonis treats in broader terms the compensation 
for “loss occurring” and “profit ceasing” that individual merchants have suf¬ 
fered. Deferred payments have become a fundamental trading technique, and 
Odonis seems to think that forbidding them would harm commerce and thus 
the whole community (ratione incommodorum que res publica patitur ): 


Consequenter quero an isti mercatores possint licite plus recipere de eadem mercatione ab 
isto qui non potest statim solvere, quam ab illo qui statim solvit.—Arguitur quod non, quia 
tunc venderet tempus et sic usuram committeret, quia venderet non suum.—Contra, quia 
hoc communiter faciunt mercatores, et non videtur quod omnes sint salutis sue imme- 
mores, quod contigeret si licite fieri non potest.—Respondeo... 

Tertio considerandum est modus per quern mercatores vendere possunt res quas apport- 
ant et conservant. Et clarum est quod nullo modo possunt eas vendere nisi emptionibus 
dilationes dando. Cum enim ut plurimum illi qui emunt a mercatoribus maxime res mag- 
nas, puta equos, vestes et similia, non habent pecuniam in promptum, sicut bene patere 
potest in nobilibus istius terre, oportet quod mercatores si volunt vendere dent dilationem 
super solutione facienda. 

Quarto consideranda sunt dampna maxima quibus mercatores se exponunt... Item 
debitores frequenter non solvunt termino assignato, cum enim mercator non possit facere 
viagia sua, idest itinera sua sive vias suas, nisi a debitoribus pecunia recuperata, interdum 
oportet quod dimidant viagia sua et sic lucra sua unde vivunt... 

Ex hiis omnibus videretur quod ratione periculi cui se exponit mercator et incommodo¬ 
rum que tarn ipse quam res publica patitur, posset licite plus a tali recipere quam ab isto qui 
statim solvit.. . 68 


This line of reasoning leads to the removal of this sort of contract from the 
realm of usury and shifts the focus to the rules to be followed in price deter¬ 
mination, which our Franciscan previously discussed. 69 By referring to sales 
with deferred payment as an essential part of commerce, Odonis somehow 
seems to remove the argument of economic usefulness from its social context 


68) Odonis, De contractibus I, q. 7: B, ff. 86v-87v; C 107rb-108ra; E 1 lv-12v; T 7rb-vb. 

69) Odonis, De contractibus I, q. 8: B 87v; C 108ra-rb; E 12v; T 7vb. Here there references are to 
features like latitudo , subjective valuation and price estimation according to the judgment of 
merchants of good repute, which he has discussed in questions 3 and 4; see Odonis, De contrac¬ 
tibus I, qq. 3-4: B 81v-84r; C 102ra-104va; E 5v-8v; T 4ra-5va. Cf. Langholm, Economics in the 
Medieval Schools (cit. n. 19 above), 316-521. 
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(i.e., from merchants), linking it directly only to its formal contractual fea¬ 
ture. 70 In this light, the impression one gets is that of a pragmatic (and at times 
uninhibited) use of economic principles typical of the Franciscan tradition. 


SP: Challenging Olivi s View on the Natural Law Prohibition of Usury 

One of the most impressive elements of Gerald Odoms’ treatise is the way he 
deals with the unlawfulness of usury in question 13, An in aliquo casu liceat 
ex mutuo aliquid recipere ultra sortem, edited below. At first glance, the set of 
initial arguments, presenting various reasons why it may be licit to receive 
more than the exact sum initially lent, does not appear to match the ones that 
Olivi put forward. But since Gerald’s answers to those arguments, in six out of 
nine cases, borrow verbatim from Olivi’s answers, it is fair to view these initial 
arguments as rephrasing Olivi’s. 71 Faced with such textual parallels, one would 
expect the two Franciscans to concur in their approach to the theme. Yet the 
main body of the question goes in a different direction. Gerald announces that 
he will treat three successive points, determining whether usury is contrary to 
natural, divine and finally positive human law. In fact, the third issue is not 
treated separately, the canon law prohibition standing as a confirmation of the 
illicitness of usury in both divine and human law (11. 172-173). The auctori- 
tates in that section once again borrow verbatim from Olivi’s treatise. 

But earlier on, the first article launches a massive attack against the “reasons 
commonly adduced by the doctors” (11. 93-94) in order to show that usury is 
contrary to “the equity of natural law.” The seven reasons quoted in full faith¬ 
fully reproduce those given by Olivi (11. 52-92). Yet since he himself was merely 
reformulating Thomas Aquinas’ arguments, the collective designation of “doc¬ 
tors” is quite relevant. In Odonis’ eyes, these arguments do not lead to a neces¬ 
sary conclusion. Before examining his objections, let us formulate the main 
arguments in syllogistic form. The first one is generally known as the use’ 
argument and the second, the consumption’ argument. 


70) During the 15th century, a similar line of reasoning will be adopted within the Franciscan 
tradition to establish the lawfulness of many contracts, for instance that of marine insurance. See 
G. Ceccarelli, ‘Risky Business. Theological and Canonical Thought on Insurance from the Thir¬ 
teenth to the Seventeenth Century’, The Journal of Medieval and Early Modem Studies 31-33 
(2001), 602-652. 

71) The relation runs as follow: GO arg. 2 corresponds to PJO arg.l, GO arg 3 to PJO arg. 3, 
GO arg. 4 to PJO arg. 2, GO arg. 5 to PJO arg. 4, GO arg. 8 to PJO arg. 6, GO arg. 9 to PJO 
arg. 9. 
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Ml In a loan, the property and the use of the thing pass totally to the bor¬ 
rower. 

ml The utility that derives from the use of the thing borrowed belongs to the 
borrower. 

Cl It is unjust to sell him this utility, since it already belongs to him. 

M2 A loan consists in things that are consumed in their use. 

m2 It is impossibile to use such a thing without consuming it (or, in the case 

of money, without alienating it). 

C2 Charging a price for both the thing and its use amounts to selling the same 
thing twice. 

Gerald’s criticism is grounded on two general assumptions. The first, based on 
the authority of the bull Exiit qui seminat , is that use can always be separated 
from property (Al). The way Odonis makes use of this bull will be discussed 
below; it suffices for the time being to note that this assumption directly con¬ 
tradicts the basis of the use’ argument (M2). The second is an epistemological 
principle recalling that in contracts things are not measured according to their 
natural value, but according to the utility that derives from their use (A2). 
This principle stems from an observation first made by Aquinas in the Senten- 
tia libri Ethicorum , following some earlier comments by Albert the Great in 
his first commentary on the Ethics , and then included in the Summa theologiae 
and repeated by Olivi in the first question of his De contractibus , followed by 
Odonis in his third question: it distinguishes two meanings of the concept of 
value, one measuring the natural dignity of beings, and the other the social 
usefulness of things. 72 The morality of contractual relations is concerned only 
with the latter. 

Observing how he puts this assumption to use, we discover that what Odo¬ 
nis really means is the following: the use of every thing confers a utility ( com - 
moditas) that has a value distinct from that of the thing itself (A2b). This is a 
remarkable notion, going much further than the epistemological principle on 
which all scholastic writers would agree. When stating it, Olivi simply said 
that Value’ has to be related to our use’, understanding the possessive in a col¬ 
lective sense. 73 Odonis distorts this principle by replacing the notion of social 


72) See S. Piron, ‘Albert le Grand et le concept de valeur, in I beni di questo mondo , ed. R. Lam- 
bertini and L. Sileo, forthcoming. 

73) Olivi, De contractibus , q. 1 (cit. n. 2 above): “Dicendum quod dupliciter sumitur valor rerum. 
Primo scilicet secundum realem bonitatem sue nature et hoc modo mus vel formica valet plus 
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utility with that of a personal utility that any possessor derives from the things 
he uses. This distortion began as early as question 3. Instead of simply quoting 
Olivi’s general principle, Odonis reproduces another Olivian comment, not 
concerned with social use’ as a condition of the intelligibility of the concept 
of value, but with utility’ as one of the various determining factors of value. 74 
In doing so, Odonis certainly understands the possessive our’ in a individual 
sense. Likewise, he overemphasizes the subjective approach to value present in 
Olivi’s treatise, neglecting the dialectic between the individual and the com¬ 
munity that was essential to his source of inspiration. 75 

Odonis’ argument may have been constructed rather simply, by making an 
inference out of the minor ml: if the borrower, out of his industrial has a 
specific utility of the borrowed thing, the lender can be said equally to have 
had a comparable utility, which he had to abandon (11. 137-138). But in order 
to make the argument work, Gerald needs to adduce a third assumption, not 
reckoned as such, which runs as follow: “it is not necessary that the thing that 
is transmitted by a loan become totally yours” (A3) (11. 117-118). This formu¬ 
lation is an exact reversal of the legal definition of a loan {mutuum ), in which 
all rights over the thing lent pass temporarily to the borrower. 

While no justification is offerred, it can be argued that Odonis is here trans¬ 
ferring to the case of a mutuum a situation that, for Olivi, was limited to long¬ 
distance business ventures. A merchant, investing his capital (the term is used 
in its modern sense, following contemporary vernacular practice) in such an 
operation, retains property rights over it and even some mediated use of it, 
since the traveling partner has to follow his instructions. The continued right 
over and use of the capital are essential to justify the merchant’s eventually 
obtaining a share of the profits. An implicit generalisation of this situation by 
Odonis may explain his formulation of A3, and it could also have played a 
part in stating A2b. In Olivi’s famous words, such commercial capital pos¬ 
sesses in itself, from the very beginning of the venture, the probability of a 
future gain that can be measured, and even sold in anticipation. 76 When one 


quam panis, quia ilia habent animam, vitam et sensum, panis autem non. Secundo modo sumi- 
tur valor rerum in respectu ad usum nostrum.” 

74) Odonis, De contractibus> q. 3 (cit. n. 2 above): “Alius valor est in rebus qui naturam rei non 
consequetur simpliciter sed potius competit rei secundum quod nostro usui applicatur. Isto autem 
modo res dicitur esse melior, secundum quod usui nostro est utilior”\ B 80r; C lOOvb; E 4r; T 2vb- 
3ra. The words in italics are borrowed from Olivi’s question 2. 

75) For instance, the set of answers to arguments in Olivi s first question are not reproduced. 

76) See S. Piron, ‘Le traitement de l’incertitude commerciale dans la scolastique medieval Journal 
electronique d’histoire desprobability et de la statistique 3.1 (June 2007): http://www.jehps.net/ 
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specific venture has to be given up for charitable reasons, a compensation of 
the profit it could have produced (lucrum cessans) can be requested licitly. 
Gerald s argumentation supposes that in all circumstances giving up the prof¬ 
itable utility of a thing is a sufficient title to compensation. 

If we try and summarize Gerald s counter-arguments, and put them in the 
form of a syllogism, it would go as follows: 

M3 When making a loan, the lender loses the utility that derived from the use 
of that thing (according to Alb). 

m3 He retains some right over that thing (according to A3). 

C3 It is fair and licit to give him compensation for the loss of this utility. 

As becomes clear, the refutation of the Aquinas-Olivi natural law case against 
usury is due only to a change in the basic assumptions. Moreover, this is done 
by displacing a discussion used elsewhere by Olivi with a more limited scope. 


GC: Odonis 9 Use o/’Exiit qui seminat 

Before drawing more conclusions from this change of paradigm, we should 
now turn to how the bull Exiit qui seminat is used in order to assert that the 
ownership of and the right to use money may be separated. A further investi¬ 
gation on how and where the bull is quoted in the treatise is needed, since it 
seems that Odonis considers it not only an authoritative source, but also a 
conceptual tool of analysis. 

Needless to say, Gerald openly modifies the proper sense of the papal dispo¬ 
sition and the historical context in which it was enacted. 77 Yet our main con¬ 
cern is not to discuss whether Odonis is consistent with the real meaning of 
Exiit qui seminat , but rather to (a) understand why he can adopt the bull as a 
flexible tool in order to state a principle that sounds so “modern”; (b) deter¬ 
mine if he is consistent with such an “innovative” view; (c) establish whether 
this idea is successful or not. 

Regarding the first point, there are at least three features that must be taken 
into account. First, it must be stressed that, before Odonis, another extremely 
authoritative thinker established a connection between the bull and economic 


77) F. Elizondo, ‘Bulla «Exiit qui seminat» Nicolai III (14 augusti 1279)’, Laurentianum 4 (1963), 
59-117. Cf. D. Burr, Olivi and Franciscan Poverty. The Origins of the Usus Pauper Controversy 
(Philadelphia, 1989), and R. Lambertini, "Usus and Usura : Poverty and Usury in the Franciscans’ 
Responses to John XXII’s Quia vir reprobus , Franciscan Studies 54 (1994-97), 185-210. 
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discussions. John Duns Scotus had already used Exiitqui seminat to cast doubt 
on those who claimed that the use of money corresponded to its consump¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, Scotus did not develop this further in the treatment of 
usury that followed. 78 

Another feature that has to be considered is the sequence in which the bull 
is cited in De contractibus , since the reference in the discussion on usury is only 
the last of three citations. The first is found in a very harmless context and 
reflects the proper sense of the papal disposition. Discussing the requirements 
for the transfer of property, Odonis recalls that, as established in the Francis¬ 
can rule, nobody can donate money to Friars Minor, and in support he refers 
to Exiit qui seminatP The next mention is in connection with annuities. Odo¬ 
nis, following a well-established theological tradition, argues in favour of these 
contracts by claiming that a monetary revenue ( redditus) is different from a 
right to receive such revenue (iuspercipiendi redditus) and by quoting the papal 
decision to maintain his assertion. 

Prima conclusio probatur, quia non sunt idem que omnimodo sunt alterius nature et gene¬ 
ris. Sed ius percipiendi redditus est omnino alterius nature a redditibus istis, ergo etc_ 

Sed clarum est quod ego possum habere ius recipiendi aliquos redditus, quos tamen nun- 
quam recipiam, cum secundum illam decretalem, de verborum significatione, Exiit que 
seminaty usus fructus possit a dominio perpetuo separari et usus simplex possit in aliquos 
transferri, in quos tamen ius percipiendi, nec dominium potest aliquo modo transferri. 80 

In 1315, given the common approval granted to this contract, this can be 
considered a rather safe context in which to make such reference. 81 This weak- 


78) Scotus, Ordinatio Oxoniensis IV, d. 15, q. 2 (cit. n. 53 above), 48: “De iuste contrahendum, 
oportet servare aequalitatem simpliciter in numero et in pondere, exceptis quibusdam casibus, 
de quibus dicetur in fine. Ratio huius a quodam assignatur tabs, quia usus pecuniae est eius 
consumptio; ergo concedens earn mutuo, consumit earn. Contra istud obicitur per illud Extra de 
verborum significationibus: Exiit qui seminat , et est hodie in sexto libro , quod quarundam rerum 
usus perpetuo separatur a dominio.” 

79) Odonis, De contractibus I, q. 2: B 79v; C lOOra; E 3r; T 2va. Cf. Scotus, Ordinatio Oxonien¬ 
sis IV, d. 15, q. 2 (cit. n. 53 above), 40. Yet in Scotus there is no mention of either the Franciscan 
Rule or Exiit qui seminat. 

80) Odonis, De contractibus I, q. 5: B 84r; C 104va; E 8v; T 5va. 

81) From approximately the year 1290, we find no traces of thinkers who argue against the 
lawfulness of such contracts, and the distinction between money and “right to receive money” 
became the common opinion among theologians. Cf. Noonan, The Scholastic Analysis (cit. n. 17 
above), 154-170; Langholm, Economics in the Medieval Schools (cit. n. 19 above), 272-275, 281- 
282, 287-288, 292-294, 325-327, 339-341; Kaye, Economy and Nature (cit. n. 19 above), 101- 
115; Todeschini, I mercanti e il tempio (cit. n. 27 above), 127-131 and 425-429. 
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ens the impression that it is a citation in which the sense of Exiit qui seminat 
is somehow distorted, being improperly considered as a norm in which the 
difference between revenues (i.e., money) and the right to receive them (i.e., 
the right to receive money) is established. Only having introduced this line of 
reasoning and its underlying assumption (i.e., a broad use of the distinction 
between use and property) can Odonis move a step further and seize upon the 
papal bull to deny the condemnation of usury on rational grounds. 

The last feature to take into account in order to explain why Odonis might 
have been inclined to rely on Exiit qui seminat is the influence of the Francis¬ 
can school. The discussions within the order on voluntary poverty fostered 
not only a stress on the difference between the use and ownership of material 
goods, but also the assumption that property is a right that any individual can 
give up ( abrenuntiatio iuris). These elements are later extended to economic 
writings, providing a general frame widely influential among Franciscan think¬ 
ers. Examples of such a tendency can be found in Peter John Olivi s frequent 
use of the term ius to explain economic phenomena, or in John Duns Scorns’ 
assumption that every contract has its origin in a willing renunciation of prop¬ 
erty. Odonis is in a way immersed in a cultural climate inclined to discuss the 
economic significance of individual rights (iurct) as well as to consider the divi¬ 
sion of use and ownership as a fact. 82 

The second point to examine is whether Odonis is consistent in adopting 
Exiit qui seminat for attacking the rational arguments against usury. As we 
have seen, the Franciscan friar starts to twist the sense of the bull in the discus¬ 
sion on annuities and, by doing so, he prepares the ground for that on loans. 
In De contractibus one notes a logical extension from the former context to the 
latter one. Odonis posits, (a) on the one hand, a connection between the own¬ 
ership of a revenue ( redditus ) and the property of money (pecunia), and, (b) on 
the other, a link between the “right to receive a sum of money” (iuspercipiendi 
redditus) and the “right to use money” (ius pecunie uti ). 

This is the result of a three-step line of reasoning, logically and legally 
grounded on Exiit qui seminat. The first step is to claim that, (I) in buying and 
selling, money can be considered the measure of the subjective utility of the 


82) See, for instance, Scotus, Ordinatio Oxoniensis IV, d. 15, q. 2 (cit. n. 53 above), 46. Cf. A.S. 
Brett, Liberty, Right and Nature. Individual Rights in Late Scholastic Thought (Cambridge, 1997); 
G. Todeschini, ‘Olivi e il mercator christianus , in Pierre de Jean Olivi (1248-1298). Pensee scolas- 
tique, dissidencespirituelle etsociete, ed. A. Boureau and S. Piron (Paris, 1999), 217-237; S. Piron, 
‘Perfection evangelique et moralite civile: Pierre de Jean Olivi et l’ethique economique francis- 
caine, in Ideologia del credito fra Tre e Quattrocento: dalTAstesano ad Angelo da Chivasso , ed. 
B. Molina and G. Scarcia (Asti, 2001), 103-143. 
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exchanged good. The next assumption is that (II) the value of the “right to 
receive a monetary revenue” can be estimated in terms of subjective utility. 
The final, and ground-breaking step, is to argue that (III) whenever a “right to 
use money” can be distinguished from the ownership of such money, this right 
can be measured in terms of subjective utility and this utility can be the object 
of an economic transaction. 

The first two assumptions immediately follow the reference to Exiit qui 
seminat in the discussion on annuity: 


Conclusio secunda est quod tale ius potest esse extremum in contractu emptionis, dato 
quod ipsi redditus esse non possunt, puta si essent redditus in pecunia... Probatur eadem 
minor secundo sic. Illud potest iuste emi, quod iuste potest pecunia estimari. Sed tale ius 
potest iuste pecunia extimari, ergo, etc.... Minor probatur, quia quicquid est in nostro 
patrimonio vel esse potest, potest pecunia extimari, excepta pecunia. Tale autem ius perci- 
piendi est in nostro patrimonio. 83 

The latter can be found in the reply to the rational arguments against usury 
(responsio ad rationes ), which, not by chance, are introduced by an extremely 
loose quotation of the papal bull that allows considering the distinction between 
use and ownership a general rule: in quacumque re utibili usus potest ab eius 
dominio separari. Nevertheless, this distinction is only stressed indirectly, by 
insisting on rights (turd) that individuals may claim over such use and posses¬ 
sion and that may be estimated in economic terms according to their subjec¬ 
tive utility. This is clearly visible, for instance, in the reply to the fifth natural 
law case against usury: on the one hand, the standard opinion that money is 
not vendible is acknowledged, but, on the other, the “right to use money” is 
considered an economic object that may be bought and sold (ius vendere). 84 

The connection between Exiit qui seminat and the notion of ius developed 
within the theological debate on annuities thus allows Odonis to undermine 
the so-called usury theory, without totally subverting it. The result of this 
rather controversial way of asserting that the use of money has, under certain 
circumstances, an economic value is in a way astonishing. Forty years earlier 
Henry of Ghent tried to demonstrate logically that between annuities con¬ 
tracts and interest payments on a loan there was no difference, in order to 


83) Odonis, De contractibus I, q. 6: B 84r; C 104v; E 8v-9r; T 5va. 

84) See the text edited in the appendix. In the responsio ad rationes , besides the fifth reply, the role 
played by the concept of ius is generally relevant. It allows the introduction of a flexible notion 
of use that encompasses subtractio usus (replies 1 and 6) and indemnitas (replies 2 and 7) and, 
furthermore, stresses the existing differences among consumption, ownership and use (reply 3). 
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condemn the former. Now, by establishing a link between the two contracts 
through the authoritative reference of Exiit qui seminar it is possible to over¬ 
turn Henry of Ghent’s position. Odonis almost seems to argue that, since a 
clear distinction between the payment of a “right to receive money” and that 
of interest on a loan cannot be set, neither is to be considered usurious on 
rational grounds. 

The last point to examine is whether such an uninhibited way of reasoning 
was followed by other theologians. Perhaps the best proof for the negative is 
shown by the fact that, until Bernardino of Siena, one finds no references to 
De contractibus among scholastic thinkers. Nevertheless, two examples coming 
from the fourteenth-century Franciscan tradition may somehow prove Odo¬ 
ms’ indirect fortune. The first is Francesco of Empoli, who, around 1350, 
wrote a long quaestio in defence of the public debt of Florence. Opening his 
discussion, this Franciscan theologian refers indirectly to Exiit qui seminat by 
quoting the passage in which Scotus had mentioned the papal bull to claim 
that use and ownership of money may at times be separated. 85 With this logi¬ 
cal premise, Francesco of Empoli can claim that the widespread commerce of 
Florentine State bonds is lawful, since the interest the city pays has to be con¬ 
sidered a “right to receive a sum of money.” 86 

The second example is Francis of Eixemenis, a Catalan who around 1370 
wrote a treatise on usury in the vernacular. In listing the number of cases 
in which the payment of interest cannot be considered usury, this theologian 
comes to discuss the rather typical situation of loans among businessmen 
involved in trade ventures. Following a well-established tradition, Eixemenis 
is in favour of these agreements, yet it is interesting to note how bluntly he 
explains the reasons for his approval. These contracts, says the Catalan friar, 
should not be considered loans, but rather sales, for a merchant has the right 
to “sell the use of his money” to another merchant. 87 It is unlikely that these 


85) Franciscus de Empulis, Questio de monte , ed. L. Armstrong, ‘The Politics of Usury in Trecento 
Florence: The Questio de monte of Francesco da Empoli’, Mediaeval Studies 61 (1999), 1-44, esp. 
29-30: “aliqui casus excipiuntur in quibus mutuando talem rem cuius usus non potest separari 
perpetuo a dominio, ut est pecunia, potest quis recipere aliquid ultra sortem et licite.” Cf. Scotus, 
Ordinatio Oxoniensis IV, d. 15, q. 2 (cit. n. 53 above), 48. 

86) Franciscus de Empulis, Questio de monte , ed. Armstrong (cit. n. 85 above), 35: “preterea 
probatur quod est licitus contractus ubi venditur tale ius percipiendi .C. florenos cum suo inter- 
esse pro illo paruo pretio .xxv. florenorum, quia contractus uenditionis, ubi datur iustum pre- 
tium et proportionatum rei uendite, licitum est.” 

87) Francesc Eixemenis, Tractat d’usura, ed. J. Hernando I Delgado (Barcelona, 1985), 65-66: 
“Posem que yo ab mos dines vulla comprar alguna mercaderia e tu as-me pregat que yo no fa$a 
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two thinkers had an opportunity to read De contractibus', it seems more likely 
that, just as Odonis, they were inclined to simplify a much richer and more 
complex tradition. Thus, Odonis’ thinking cannot be considered influential 
per se; rather his uninhibited approach can be seen as anticipating a future 
trend in scholastic thought on economics. 


SP: Odonis as a Provocative Young Scholar 

Gerald Odonis’ De contractibus is a many-coloured work, perhaps lacking 
overall coherence, but certainly not originality. Its most striking intellectual 
innovation should be perceived as a contribution to sociological observation 
rather than to economic theory strictly speaking. Gerald is the first author 
to describe very sharply the separation of individuals provoked by monetary 
mediation. This is expressed in one concise and memorable line in question 
13: “indeed, we cannot both make use of the same money at the same time” 
(11. 138-139). The fourth question already contained some similarly strong 
statements, when Odonis justified an idea found in Olivi, that the pricing of 
goods should take into account only general conditions, and not the specific 
individual utility of the buyers. As a rule, he states that “whatever utility the 
buyer obtains is totally foreign to the seller.” 88 More generally, as we remarked, 
Odonis’ work is precious for his acute observation of economic and political 
conditions: nobles pay late, money is scarse, officials fail to regulate the prices. 
The transformation of the political vocabulary we hinted at is an important 
factor, since it blurred a distinction essential to Olivi’s communal model, 
between activities happening outside or inside the community, where different 
moral standards prevail. In contrast, Gerald’s individualist epistemological 
principle of separate utilities asserts that all fellow citizens can treat each other 
as if they were merchants. Rather than simply stressing this perception as 
modern’, it is more historically accurate to place it in the context of a more 


de present la dita compra, mas que-t prest mos dines. E yo respondech-te axf: Yo no-t vull prestar, 
mas vendre axf lo us de mos dines: que tu en aytal loch me retes aytant com segons bon arbitre 
de bons mercaders yo guanaria ab la mercaderia que a$f compraria quant la hagues fet portar en 
lo dit loch, empero reeb sobre mi lo perill. Dien a£i los doctors que aq no ha usura, car 90 que 
reeb esten a reebre no per lo prestech que e fet, ans o reeb axf com interesse.” 

88) Odonis, De contractibus I, q. 5: “Regula talis est, quod venditor in vendendo numquid debet 
attendere commodum quod emens consequitur vel consecuturus est ex re empta, ut ex hoc 
carius vendat ipsam rem... quicumque commodum quod consequitur emptor est omnino extra 
vendentem, et emptor illud commodum consequitur ex re empta, ut res est iam sua”; B 82r; 
C 102vb; E 6 v; T 4rb. 
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centralised kingdom, in the decade that witnessed the beginning of a long¬ 
term economic depression. 

Despite such seemingly brilliant innovations, we also discern a degree of 
incoherence within the treatise. Since he rejects all rational argument against 
usury, Gerald has to put the weight of the prohibition on the only relevant 
evangelical source, Luke 6.35: “lend without expecting to get anything back.” 
Yet at the same time he endorses Olivi’s exegesis of this verse, which is the only 
medieval exegesis that gets the correct meaning: Christ is not stating a precept 
against usury here, but giving advice on evangelical perfection, to lend with¬ 
out expecting reimbursement (11. 212-224). 89 As a result, Olivi avoided quot¬ 
ing the verse as a direct argument, while Odonis does so, following Scotus, 
quite ‘uninhibitedly’. 

This may suggest that Gerald was not ready to draw all the consequences 
from his provocative statements. Indeed, he did not repeat them in his Sen¬ 
tences commentary. As we saw earlier, one of his interesting developments on 
restitution deals with academic competition, and this may be a relevant con¬ 
text to understand the tone of the treatise. In the Scotistic context of the 
Franciscan Toulouse studium , an ambitious young scholar, eager to become a 
baccalarius in Paris, attempted to capture his colleagues’ attention by reversing 
a classical argument made by Aquinas and developed by Olivi. This may not 
be the sole explanation for the treatise’s tone and contents, but it surely played 
a part. 


GC: .4 Simplified yet Innovative Vision of Moral Economy 

One of Odonis’ distinctive characteristics is his pragmatic and at times unin¬ 
hibited way of solving economic problems that baffled previous scholastic 
thinkers. A process of trivialization as such is, in many respects, a ‘sign of the 
times’: the age of the renowned master who, among many other major issues, 
also discusses moral economy is close to an end. Fourteenth-century economic 
writings are mainly concerned with specific and locally relevant issues, or aim 
at popularizing ideas previously developed by celebrated thinkers. 90 So one 


89) This intepretation was common in patristics, and was discovered anew by Calvin, but no 
central medieval author dared to state that these words were not a direct condemnation of usury. 

90) Examples of local debates on specific economic topics can be found in Catalonia (Barcelona 
and Valencia) and Florence. Cf. R.J. Puchades i Battaller, Als nils de Deu, als ulls dels homes. 
Estereotips morals i percepcid social d’algunes figures professionals en la societat medieval valenciana 
(Valencia, 1999), and J. Kirshner, ‘Storm over the “Monte Comune”: Genesis of the Moral 
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can consider Odonis as the last great master who considers this subject system¬ 
atically, or the first one deliberately dropping a multifaceted theological frame¬ 
work in favour of a simplified approach. 

Several other elements may have fostered such an approach. In order to 
come to a personal synthesis of the two main Franciscan economic' thinkers 
(Olivi and Scotus), Odonis is somehow forced to simplify and even distort the 
inner sense of his sources. Furthermore, the everyday economy was providing 
a growing variety of agreements that needed to be discussed: new kinds of 
contracts were emerging and an infinite number of local variations of general 
prototypes were evolving. Fourteenth-century theologians could either go 
along with this novelty, by undertaking an exhausting case-by-case analysis 
(like in manuals for confessors), or simplify the situation in order to create a 
general framework in which to deal with it. 91 Ecclesiastical legislation perhaps 
favoured the choice of this latter strategy. After the Council of Vienne (1311- 
12) it was possible to think that divine and canon law were authoritative sources 
reliable enough to detect contracts that were unlawful. The bull Ex gravi , in 
which usury is defined as an anti-social activity and the persecution of public 
usurers is demanded in strong terms, probably encouraged an analysis free from 
the concerns of the previous theological reasoning. 92 Besides Odonis, other 
thinkers would argue that usury may not be prohibited on logical grounds, and 
others had difficulties in bluntly following the standard doctrine. 93 


Controversy over the Public Debt of Florence’, Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum 53 (1983), 
219-276. The trend towards the popularization of major theological opinions is typical of manu¬ 
als for confessors; see L.E. Boyle, ‘The Summa Confessorum of John of Freiburg and the Popu¬ 
larization of the Moral Teaching of St. Thomas and Some of His Contemporaries’, in St. Thomas 
Aquinas , 1274-1974: Commemorative Studies, ed. A. Maurer et al. (Toronto, 1974), 2: 245-268. 

91) Cf. O. Langholm, The Merchant in the Confessional. Trade and Price in the Pre-Reformation 
Penitential Handbooks (Leiden, 2003). 

92) Decree XXIX, Ex gravi, of the Council of Vienne, later included in the Clementines by Pope 
John XXII (Clem. 5.5.1), is the final step in the efforts made by the Church to fight usury on 
social grounds, by identifying and excluding “known usurers” from the community. Ex gravi not 
only establishes a relation between the sins of heresy and usury, but emphasises the need to 
uproot the latter through the threat of excommunication. Cf. J. Gilchrist, The Church and Eco¬ 
nomic Activity in the Middle Ages (New York, 1969), 66, 108-110. 

93) Francis of Meyronnes, around 1320, clearly argues against the prohibitions of usury on 
rational grounds and suggests only holding it on biblical authority and canon law; Francis of 
Meyronnes, In quatuor libros Sententiarum ac Quodlibeta, IV Sent., d. 16, a. 3, §. 1 (Venice, 1520), 
ff. 203vb-204ra. Another example is a Cistercian monk named Bartholomew who, in 1316, was 
forced to recant a similar thesis; cf. K. Michalski, ‘La revocation par frere Barthelemy, en 1316, 
de 13 theses incriminees’, in Aus der Geisteswelt des Mittelalters. Studien und Texte Martin Grab- 
mann zur Vollendung des 60. Lebensjahres von Freunden und Schulem Gewidmet, ed. A. Lang, 
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In this light a simplified approach should not be viewed in negative terms, 
since it fostered the clearing of some obstacles in the scholastic tradition and 
opened the path to innovative views on economic issues. In reading De con- 
tractibus one gets the impression that almost everyone may sell the “right 
to use money,” the only exception being the professional moneylender, the 
“renowned usurer” who was, by then, the main target of ecclesiastical legisla¬ 
tion. This is indeed a break with the past: before (and after) Odonis, moneys 
potential profit was grounded in the social status of the lender (for instance, a 
merchant-banker), or it was considered an exception due to a specific contract 
(for example, annuities). 94 

Since ideas have an influence that goes way beyond the context in which 
they were born, it must be acknowledged that his simplifying approach would 
lead to pioneering economic concepts. Even if another two centuries were 
needed, De contractibus prepared the ground for a theory of money based on 
supply and demand by developing to its full extent the distinction between 
use and ownership. 95 Yet Odonis’ influence in this theoretical advance is mostly 
indirect, since his main assumptions do not seem to have been influential and, 
furthermore, required Bernardino of Siena’s intervention to be handed down. 
Rather what would be followed primarily is Odonis’ approach to economic 
issues, a free and uninhibited interpretation of the scholastic tradition. In the 
end his treatise may be considered a de contractibus ‘Decontracte. 


J. Leckner, and M. Schmaus (Munster, 1935), 1091-1098. On the slow but progressive dismissal 
of some standard arguments against usury, see Langholm, Economics in the Medieval Schools (cit. 
n. 19 above), 586-593. 

94) References to public usurers are not found in the first part of the treatise, but in the second, 
where the focus, following a typical pattern of scholastic thought, shifts from contracts to con¬ 
tracting parties. For a deeper analysis of this topic, see Ceccarelli, ‘L’usura nella trattatistica teo- 
logica sulle restituzioni’ (cit. n. 4 above), 20-23, and idem, “‘Whatever Economics”: Economic 
Thought in Quodlibetd , in Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages: The Thirteenth Century , ed. 
C. Schabel (Leiden, 2006), 475-505, esp. 497-499. On the potential profit of money in relation 
to status, see Langholm, Economics in the Medieval Schoob (cit. n. 19 above), 592-593, and, with 
reference to annuities, Kaye, Economy and Nature (cit. n. 19 above), 101-115. 

95) This theory will be introduced during the 16th century with the explicit recognition by late- 
scholastic thinkers that lack of money (carentia pecuniae) is a just title for lending on interest; cf. 
Noonan, The Scholastic Analysis (cit. n. 17 above), 330 and 349. Cf. Langholm, Economics in the 
Medieval Schoob (cit. n. 19 above), 532-533. 
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SPs Appendix. Geraldi Odonis , Tractatus de contractibus, Quaestio 13 % 

The few scholars who have dealt with Gerald’s economic treatise have based 
their work on the Siena manuscript, which has the distinction of having been 
used by Bernardino of Siena. Nevertheless, this version contains an important 
number of individual variants that often are redactional variants. Rather than 
being traces of an alternative original redaction, they appear to be additions, 
omissions or rephrasings produced by a copyist who was not afraid to inter¬ 
vene in the text. The Cortona codex has a number of similar variations, which 
are all independent from the Siena witness. The Troyes manuscript, copied in 
Clairvaux, was apparently based on a rather good version of the text, and it 
sometimes has better readings than all other manuscripts. As we have seen, it 
contains additions that are probably due to the author himself. Unfortunately, 
this copy is marred by an astronomical number of omissions. The situation, 
which already becomes quite bad by question 13, reaches absurdity in later 
questions, where at times every other word is omitted in sentences that fail to 
make any sense. On its part, the Escorial manuscript conveys a fairly stable 
version of the treatise, with a very limited number of individual variants. B 
and T appear to have a number of common variants that would allow us to 
group them against C and E if we were to produce a stemma. 97 For all those 
reasons, E has to be chosen as the basis for the critical edition, correcting it 
when needed by the other witnesses. 


96) Abbreviations: B: Siena, Bibl. Com. U.V.5; C: Cortona, Bibl. Com. 57; E: Escorial, Bibl. 
Convento San Lorenzo, D. III. 12; T: Troyes, Med. Aggl., 1522. All four manuscripts are pre¬ 
sented and discussed above. 

97) The story of this edition goes as follows: A first transcription of the whole treatise, taking into 
account all variants of the four manuscripts, was prepared in August 1998 by Sylvain Piron, who 
also produced a simplified version, following the E codex. Both versions were lost in the theft of 
a laptop computer in July 2000. Fortunately, Giovanni Ceccarelli had preserved a copy of the 
simplified edition, out of which the present study has been prepared anew. 
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Geraldi Odonis Tractatus de contractibus , q. 13 

Postquam de quatuor speciebus contractuum visum est, scilicet de liberali 
donatione, rerum permutatione, emptione atque venditione, restat nunc 
[E 15v] videndum de duobus que restant, scilicet mutui datione et mutui 
acceptione. [T 9va] Circa quod primo quero an in aliquo casu liceat ex mutuo 
5 aliquid recipere ultra sortem. 


<Argumenta> 

Arguo quod sic. 

(1) Illud potest creditor iuste accipere quod debitor de iure naturali tenetur 
dare. Sed debitor tenetur de iure naturali dare aliquid ultra sortem creditori. 
Ergo etc. Maior patet. Minor probatur: Omnis beneficiatus secundum 

10 Aristotelem tenetur ad equivalens et aliquid plus; non solum enim tenetur 
ad tantum quantum recepit, immo pro quanto est gratia sibi facta prima, et 
ad aliquid amplius obligatur. Sed debitor est beneficiatus ab ipso creditore. 
Ergo etc. 

(2) Preterea, omne commodum quod debitori evenit ex pecunia creditoris 
15 potest aliquo iusto pretio extimari. Sed frequenter [C 11 Ira] debitori multa 

commoda eveniunt ex pecunia mutuata; mercatur enim interdum cum ea et 
multa lucratur vel redimit possessiones suas quas alias perdidisset. Ergo etc. 

(3) Preterea, de iure naturali debes mihi facere quod tibi vis fieri a me. Sed 
in necessitate vis tibi a me pecuniam prestari. Ergo in simili necessitate teneris 

20 mihi ad idem, ergo saltern te possum obligare, dum tibi accommodo, quod si 
casus evenerit, tantumdem mihi accommodabis. 

(4) Preterea, de iure naturali non solum teneris mihi ad reddendum quod a 
me recepisti, immo etiam ad damna que per te passus sum restituenda. Sed 
dum mutuo tibi pecuniam, subtraho mihi usum pecunie, que substractio est 

25 mihi valde damnosa, tantum saltern quantum usus foret mihi lucratus. Ergo 
teneris mihi ad illud, ergo possum illud iuste recipere. 


10 Aristoteles, Ethica V (1133al-5). 14-17 Ex P.J. Olivi, TC, q. 8, arg. 1 (ed. Todeschini, 67). 

18-21 Ex P.J. Olivi, arg. 3 (ed. Todeschini, 67). 22-26 Ex P.J. Olivi, arg. 2 (ed. Todeschini, 67). 


2 atque] ac B || restat] restant B || nunc] nobis E 5 aliquid om. B 6 sic] quia add. B 
9 beneficiatus] beneficii actus E 11 facta om. T 15 iusto] iuste E 16-17 mercatur... multa] 
mercator enim mercatum cum ea interdum T 19 a me om. B || necessitate] necessitate tua 
BT 20 obligare] appligare B 21 evenerit tantumdem] advenerit tantum T 22 quod] quan¬ 
tum B 23 recepisti] accepisti B || etiam] et C || damna] danda B || passus sum] passivi suntT 
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(5) Preterea, antequam tibi aliquid accommodassem, poteram a te aliquod 
beneficium expectare licite et recipere, ergo postquam tibi accommodavi. 
Antecedens patet. Probatio consequentie: Impensio [C 111 rb] beneficii pres- 

30 titi nihil adimit a beneficiato quo minus benefacere teneatur suo benefactori 
et [T 9vb] nec a benefaciente quo minus possit a beneficiato recipere. 

(6) Confirmatur, quia accommodans inducitur a debitore ad sic accommo- 
dandum. Videtur autem quod cum ab alio trahitur possit se servare indemnem. 
Non potest autem indemnem se servare nisi aliquid plus accipiat. 

35 (7) Item etiam quia recipiens mutuum [B 90v] voluntarie transfert in 

accommodantem [E 16r] dominium <vel> ius rei quod superaddit et sic non 
videtur recipiens aliquam iniustitiam committere. 

(8) Preterea, in locatione rei mee possum aliquid recipere ultra rem, sicut 
patet de domo vel de equo, ergo possum pecuniam locare et sic aliquid plus 

40 recipere cum ipsa. 

(9) Preterea, si ex mutuo aliquid ultra sortem recipere est iniustum, ergo et 
aliquid ultra sortem dare est iniustum. Ergo recipiens ad usuram committit 
iniustitiam, turn quia dat illi cui iuste dare non potest, turn quia operatur 
mutuanti ad iniustitiam faciendam. 

45 Contra est verbum Salvatoris, Mutuum date [C 11 lva] nihil inde sperantes , 
ergo ex mutuo non potest aliquid ultra sperari, ergo multo minus recipi. 

In ista questione ita est procedendum: Primo videndum est an ex mutuo 
amplius recipere sit contra ius nature. Secundo an sit contra ius divinum. 
Tertio an sit contra ius positivum humanum. 

<Articulus primus> 

50 De primo tenetur communiter quod talis receptio sive usura, quod idem est, 
est contra ius naturale. Et arguitur sic: 


27-31 Ex P.J. Olivi, arg. 5 (ed. Todeschini, 67). 38-39 Ex P.J. Olivi, arg. 6 (ed. Todeschini, 
67). 41-44 Ex P.J. Olivi, arg. 9 (ed. Todeschini, 68). 45 Lc 6.35 


27 accommodassem] accomodarem T 28 ergo] et add. T || postquam tibi accommodavi] et 
post B 29 antecedens om. T || impensio] ipse sic C 30 quo minus benefacere teneatur] quod 
prius tenebatur B || benefacere] beneficiato T 31 a 1 ] a suo BT 32 accommodans] accomodi- 
tas T 33 alio] aliquo B; ipso T || trahitur om. B 34 aliquid] aliud E 35 quia om. T 37 
videtur] vultT 38 mee] mere C; emere E 39 de 2 om. C 38-40 preterea... ipsa] om. per 
horn. T 41 si om. E || aliquid] quid T || iniustum] iustum T 45 est om. B 47 ita om. T || ita 
est procedendum om. B 48 amplius] aliquid B || divinum] et add. B 49 tertio... humanum 
om. T 51 est 2 ] sit B; om. T 
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<Rationes Petri Johannis Olivi quod usura sit contra ius naturale> 

(1) Contra equitatem iuris naturalis est quod “pro equali exigatur plus quam 
equale. Sed” recipiens ex mutuo plus quam mutuaverit plus recipit quam 
dederit. Ergo etc. Maior patet, quia “nulla res valet plus quam se ipsam.” 

55 Minor patet de se. 

(2) Preterea, “aperta iniustitia est quod vendas mihi rem meam et pro tem¬ 
pore quo est mea. Sed res mutuata est iam eius” cui mutuata est; hoc enim 
importat vocabulum mutuo , id est meum tuum facio. Igitur “usus rei mutuate 
et omnis utilitas” inde “proveniens est receptoris mutui, non creditoris; igitur 

60 qui talem utilitatem vendit, vendit sibi quod iam est suum.” 

(3) Preterea, “vendere [T lOra] illud quod non est vel vendere eamdem rem 
bis est” expresse contra ius naturale. Sed in [C 11 lvb] contractu usurario fit 
hoc modo. Ergo etc. Probatio minoris: In re enim que mutuo traditur, puta 
pecunia vel blado et similibus, non differt usus eius ab eius consumptione et 

65 alienatione, et hinc est quod impossibile est alienare a se substantiam rei quin 
et usus abdicetur, et impossibile est uti re quin res consummatur. Si igitur vis 
ultra substantiam aliquid plus recipere ratione usus, “vendis eamdem rem bis”, 
quia usus redit in idem cum alienatione et consumptione rei, et per conse- 
quens cum [E 16v] substantia rei; vel “vendis quod non est”, quia usus est 

70 consumptio eius, et cum res consumpta est, iam non est. 

(4) Preterea, “vendere alicui suam propriam industriam et actus” suos est 
aperte contra ius naturale. Sed sic fit in usurario contractu. Probatio: Ex re 
enim mutuata non potest aliqua utilitas [B 91r] provenire nisi ex sola indu- 
stria recipientis. Si igitur ex hoc aliquid plus recipit, vendit recipienti indus- 

75 triam suam. 

(5) Preterea, “pecunia in actu vendendi vel solvendi non valet plus quam 
seipsam.” Patet: “Nullus enim vendit centum libras” turonenses “pro C et X” vel 
[C 112ra] solvit II solidos pro centum. Igitur nec in mutui datione pecunia vale- 
bit plus quam seipsam, igitur nec poterit ex ea iuste plus recipi quam ipsa tantum. 

52-55 P.J. Olivi, TC, q. 8, rationes naturalis equitatis, 1 (ed. Todeschini, 70). 56-60 P.J. Olivi, 

rationes, 2 (ed. Todeschini, 70). 61-70 P.J. Olivi, rationes, 3 (ed. Todeschini, 70). 71-75 

P.J. Olivi, rationes, 4 (ed. Todeschini, 70). 76-80 P.J. Olivi, rationes, 5 (ed. Todeschini, 70). 


54 dederit] equale B 56 vendas] vendens C || meam] tuam T 57 mea] tua T || iam... est 2 
om. per horn. C 59 mutui] et add. B 60 suum] eius T 61 rem om. T 62 expresse om. 
T 63 probatio minoris] probo minoremT 64 eius] rei B 65 substantiam] tabs add. T 67 
substantiam] rei add. T || plus om. B || ratione] rei BCE 68 redit] cedit BCE 72 usurario] 
usu modo E 73 enim om. B || provenire] pervenire C 74 igitur om. T 77 pro C et X] pro 
120 B 78 solidos om. C || duo solidos pro centum] 200 pro mille B 78-79 nec 1 ... igitur 2 
om. per horn. B || ex] pro B 79 plus om. C 
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80 (6) Preterea, “de lucro incerto aut cum periculo perditionis future, certum 

lucrum requirere et absque omni periculo est aperte contra naturalem equita- 
tem, maxime quando illud lucrum non provenit ex re ipsa sed ex industria 
utentis. Sed sic est in lucro usurario, propter quod vocatur in iure lucrum ultra 
sortem, idest lucrum capitale et ultra dubiam et fortuitam sortem mercatoris 
85 lucrum.” 

(7) Preterea, “Aristoteles”, quarto Politice , capitulo 8, “ubi agit de duplici 
pecuniativa, scilicet necessaria sive yconomica, que” provenit K ex fructibus sive 
ex animalibus, et de non [T lOrb] necessaria sive translativa, que ex ipso 
numismate” provenit “per usum sue translationis, dicit quod hec secunda est 
90 iuste vituperata, quia non est secundum naturam et rationabiliter odio habe- 
tur. Constat enim quod Aristoteles in hoc secutus est solam equitatem iuris 
naturalis.” 

<Responsio ad rationes> 

Hee sunt septem rationes que communiter a doctoribus inducuntur ad osten- 
dendam istam conclusionem, que, licet multum sint apparentes, non tamen 
95 videntur necessario [C 112rb] propositum concludere. 

Pro istorum autem solutione sunt breviter duo notanda. Primum est quod 
in quacumque re utibili usus potest ab eius dominio perpetuo sive ad tempus 
separari. Istud patet Extra , De verborum signification , capitulo Exiit qui semi- 
nat etc. 

100 Secundo notandum est quod rerum in contractu venientum non pensatur 
valor naturalis sed potius commoditas proveniens ex usu earum, et istud est 
declaratum supra, questione tertia huius tractatus. 

His presuppositis, respondeo ad rationes. 


80-85 P.J. Olivi, rationes, 6 (ed. Todeschini, 70-71). 86-92 P.J. Olivi, rationes, 7 (ed. Tode- 

schini, 71) ex Aristotele, Politica I (1258al9-b8). 98-99 Liber Sextus, 5, 12, 3 (ed. Friedberg, 

II, 1113). 101-102 Geraldus Odonis, TC, q. 3, Utrum licitum sit rem utilem pro re alia utili 

permutare, cod. E, ff. 3v-4r. 


80 certum om. C II et om. B 83 in iure om. C 86 agit] agendum T || duplici om. T 
87 pecuniativa] pecuniaria E ; peculiativaT ; pecunia BC ; pecuniativa Olivi (cod. O) || scilicet] 
de add. B || necessaria] notivaT || sive] aut B 88 translativa que] translata autT 89 numis¬ 
mate] iniusteT 91 enim] autem BE || quod] quia E 93 septem] autem E || inducuntur] et 
add. C 94 non] cum E 95 propositum om. B 96 istorum] ipsorum T || breviter om. T || 
est om. T 97 eius om. B || sive ad tempus om. B 98-99 qui seminat om. BT 100 secundo 
notandum est] secundum B 102 tertia] secunda T 103 rationes] rationes et dico B 
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Ad primam, [E 17r] dico quod pro equali plus quam equale recipere potest 
105 dupliciter intelligi: Vel quod ista equalitas feratur ad valorem substantialem 
rei, et sic dico quod pro equali licitum est plus recipere quam equale vel minus 
etiam dare, aliter rerum permutatio non esset licita, ut supra questione tertia 
est ostensum. Cum enim omne vivum valeat plus omni non vivo, secundum 
Augustinum, omne aurum de mundo non adequat valorem substantialem 
110 equi, nec etiam omne bladum. Aliter potest ista equalitas ferri non ad substan- 
tiam absolute, sed ad substantiam relatam ad usum eius, et tunc dico quod pro 
ista re recipere aliquid ultra equale, hoc est aliquid [C 112va] ultra illud quod 
mihi usus huius substantie attulisset, esset iniustum. Sed recipere aliquid ultra 
substantiam que traditur ratione subtractionis usus qui affert mihi magnam 
115 utilitatem ultra ipsam rem nullam inequalitatem continere videtur. 

Ad secundam, dico quod non vendo tibi rem tuam sed do solum in tali 
[B 91v] contractu meam indemnitatem, quod mihi licet. Item etiam non est 
necessarium quod res cum mutuo traditur sit totaliter tua. 

Ad tertiam, dico quod non [T lOva] venditur eadem res bis. Ad probatio- 
120 nem, quod usus non differt a re ipsa nec a consumptione rei, concedo quod 
usus et consumptio est idem. Sed usus et consumptio non sunt idem rei nec 
sunt idem dominio rei, immo possunt bene separari ita quod dominio rei rema- 
nente penes aliquem potest alii vendi eiusdem rei usus. Si dicatur quod mutuum 
est de meo facere tuum, concedo de meo quoad usum et dominium facio tuum 
125 ad usum pro pretio certo. Si dicatur quod mutuum non differt a locatione, dico 
quod immo, quia in re locata eadem res numero redditur locatori, in mutuo 
autem non. Et ex [C 112vb] hoc sequitur alia differentia quod periculum 
rei locate manet penes locantem, nisi in certis casibus, periculum autem rei 
mutuate manet penes ilium qui mutuo accipit. Cum enim iste mutuo accipiens 


109 Cf. Augustinus, De civitate Dei XI, c. 16 (CCL 48, 336), apud Thomam Aquinatis, Senten- 
tia libri Ethicorum V, c. 9, 294-293, et Summa Theologiae , Ila Ilae, q. 77, a. 2, ad 3. 
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130 ex forma contractus non esset obligatus ad eamdem numero reddere, hinc est 
quod si ista perditur vel consumitur, cum maneat specie, obligatio manet. Si 
dicas quod ex hoc sequitur quod etiam transferatur quoad dominium, si trans- 
feratur quoad usum, ex quo periculum manet penes recipientem, respondeo 
quod hoc non est ex hoc quod dominium transferatur, sed potius [E 17v] ex 
135 forma contractus in quo usus transfertur manente dominio rei et obligatur ad 
reddendum eamdem rem, non quidem eamdem numero, sed specie. 

Ad quartam, dico quod non vendo tibi industriam tuam, sed vendo tibi 
cessationem industrie mee, que mihi est damnosa et tibi utilis. Non enim ex 
eadem pecunia possumus ambo uti simul. 

140 Ad quintam, dico quod ratio videtur assumere unum falsum, scilicet quod 
pecunia possit emi vel vendi. Ratio falsitatis hec est: Quia de ratione pecunie 
est esse medium [C 113ra] emptionis, igitur non potest esse extremum. Et 
dato quod possit emi, non videtur simile quod assumit. Dum enim pecunia 
[T lOvb] venditur totaliter quoad usum et dominium abdicatur sive remove- 
145 tur ac separatur a venditore, non sic in mutuo. Et propterea vendens non sic 
subtrahit sibi usum pecunie sibi utilem re et consumptione, ius enim venditur, 
sicut mutuans consumptionem istius mutuum datur. 

Ad sextam, dico quod mutuans lucrum non recipit ex lucro incerto illius 
cui mutuat, sed hoc solum quod sibi usum utilem subtrahit. 

150 Ad septimam, dico quod Aristoteles pro tanto dicit earn vituperabilem sive 
vituperatam iuste quia secundum eum finis huius est aggregatio pecuniarum. 
Appetitus autem finis est infinitus. Et hinc est quod ista videtur intendere 
aggregationem infinitam. [B 92r] Intendere autem aggregare pecunias infini- 
tas esset intendere aliorum depauperationem, et istud esset vituperabile. Sed 
155 intendere moderate preservare se indemnem mutuando aliis, non est intendere 
ilium finem respectu cuius Aristoteles dicit [C 113rb] pecuniativam istam esse 
iuste vituperatam. 


156 Aristoteles, Politica I (1258bl). 
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<Articulus secundus> 

Circa secundum ostendo quod plus accipere usura sit contra ius divinum. 
Patet per illud Luce 6, Mutuum date nihil inde sperantes . 

160 Preterea, Extra , De usuris , dicit Alexander tertius quod “crimen usurarum 
utriusque testamenti pagina condemnatur, nec super hoc dispensationem ali¬ 
quant fieri posse,” capitulo Super eo. Et idem Salernitano archiepiscopo respon- 
det quod non solum usuras post interdictum ecclesie factas, sed etiam alias 
quas antea fecerant, tenentur restituere, allegans illud Augustini: “Non dimic- 
165 titur peccatum nisi restituatur ablatum.” 

Item, ibidem, [E 18r] Urbanus tertius, querenti an in iudicio animarum ille 
censendus sit usurarius qui ex proposito amplius recipiendi absque tamen 
conventione mutuat, an qui propter datam dilationem solutionis vendit plus 
merces suas, respondet: “Quid,” inquit, “in his casibus tenendum sit, ex evan- 
170 gelio Luce manifeste colligitur, Date mutuum [T lira] nihil inde sperantes , et 
ideo ad taliter [C 113 va] accepta restituenda in animarum iudicio sunt effica- 
citer inducendi.” Sic patet quod talis acceptio prohibita est a iure divino et 
humano. 


<Responsio ad argumenta> 

Respondeo ergo ad rationes in oppositum. Ad primam, dico quod beneficiatus 
175 tenetur benefactori ad equale vel equivalens et ad aliquid plus, quando benefi- 
cians in beneficiando intendit utilitatem beneficiati, non propriam, nec autem 
usurarius in mutuando, licet debitor ex mutuo consequatur aliquam utilita¬ 
tem. Hoc enim est preter intentionem accommodantis qui solum suum com- 
modum intendebat in mutuo. 

180 Ad secundam, dicendum quod ista utilitas que affertur ei qui mutuum 
recipit provenit sibi ex industria sua et ideo non debet istam redimere nec 
industriam suam. 

158-159 Lc 6.35. 160-163 Decretales 5, 19, 4 (ed. Friedberg, II, 812). 163-164 Decre- 

tales 5, 19, 3 (ed. Friedberg, II, 812); Augustinus, Epistola 153 ad Macedonium, 20. 166-172 

Decretales 5, 19, 10 (ed. Friedberg, II, 814). 160-171 Ex P.J. Olivi, rationes ex auctoritate 

Ecclesie, 7. 180-182 Ex P.J. Olivi, TC, q. 8, ad. 1 (ed. Todeschini, 73). 
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Ad tertiam, est duplex modus dicendi. Quidam dicunt quod, cum de rati- 
one contractus mutui sit mere gratuitum, non potest obligationem ad con- 
185 similem prestationem exigere. Ratio autem ipsius mutui est omnino contra 
rationem contractus “quia iam gratia non esset gratia!' 

“Alii vero dicunt quod” talis obligatio “nullam omnino continet inequalita- 
tem, immo pro quanto ipse prius accommodat quam sibi accommodetur” 
[C 113vb] magnam gratiam contineat aperte istius cui fit obligatio; omnino 
190 contractus est licitus et gratiosus. “Quicquid sit [B 92v] de hoc, certum est 
quod” talem obligationem exigens, “ad nullam tenetur restitutionem nisi solum 
ad pecuniam sibi mutuatam, nisi forte coegisset alium accommodare in casu 
in quo plus esset iste damnificatus quam ipse fuerat prius.” 

“Consimiliter dicendum de illo qui accommodat alii “sub pacto quod non 
195 molat nisi in suo molendino, supposito quod non plus damnificetur in isto 
quam in alio. Similiter est de illo qui accommodat centum libras sub pacto 
quod roget episcopum quod det sibi prebendam. Licet enim committat symo- 
niam, non tamen committit usuram. [T llrb] Et generaliter quando pro 
mutuo sub [E 18v] pacto exigitur aliquid quod non habet proprie rationem 
200 pretii rerum venalium, non committitur usura proprie, licet posset ibi esse 
aliquod vitium. 

Ad quartam, dico quod si prestitor cum ista pecunia quam isti accommodat 
est lucraturus vel sua debita soluturus, et solo intuitu fraterne pietatis isti accom¬ 
modat cum pacto quod teneatur sibi ad interesse damni [C ll4ra] vel lucri, 
205 potest illud licite interesse accipere, quod quidem interesse dicta pecunia iam 
habebat in se virtualiter, et ideo talis non est dicendum amplius accepturus. 

Ad quintam, dico quod aliquis potest expectare ab alio vel aliquid recipere 
per modum mere grade, et ad istum modum recipiendi prestitor non fit impo- 
tentior ex hoc quod prestat. Alio modo potest aliquis accipere ab aliquo per 
210 modum debiti et cum impietate usure, et isto modo prestitor recipere non 
potest. 


183-193 Ex P.J. Olivi, ad 3 (ed. Todeschini, 73). 186 Rom 11.6. 194-201 Ex Guillemo 

Redonensis, Glossa super Summam Raymundi , Avignon 1715, § 4, s. v. in faciendo , 328, apud P. 
J. Olivi, ad 3 (ed. Todeschini, 74). 202-206 Ex P.J. Olivi, ad 2 (ed. Todeschini, 73). 207- 
211 Ex P.J. Olivi, ad 4 (ed. Todeschini, 74). 
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Si instetur et quod nec primo modo potest prestitor sperare se aliquid 
amplius recepturum pro mutuo, quia Christus hoc prohibet, Luce sexto capi- 
tulo, Mutuum date nihil inde sperantes , respondeo quod non intendit Christus 
215 ibi “quod nullo modo prestitori liceat amplius aliquid recipere sive sperare. 
Loquitur enim ibi Christus, sicut patet evidenter consideranti ad litteram, 
de perfectione mutui supererogatorii, sive sit supererogatio consilii evangelici, 
sive sit supererogatio Christiani precepti transcendens iustitiam et gratiam 
gentilium ad invicem. Illi enim faciunt gratiam mutui non caritate Dei nec 
220 spe eterni [C 114rb] premii, sed in omnibus bonis que faciunt, spem totam 
suam statuunt in vita ista. Contra talem spem loquitur Christus cum ait 
Mutuum date etc. Preterea, non simpliciter dicit nihil sperantes , sed nihil inde 
sperantes , scilicet ex ipso contractu mutui, ut scilicet [B 93r] nulla spes usura- 
ria, nullum usurarium pactum vere vel interpretative” interveniat. 

225 Ad sextam, quod inducitur per modum confirmationis, dico quod, licet 
creditor inducatur [T 1 lva] ad accommodandum, facit misericordiam si vult 
et liberaliter accommodet; si non vult facere, nullo modo peccare debet, nec 
inductioni credere. Cum autem dicit quod non potest aliter se servare indemnem, 
responsum est respondendo ad quartum argumentum. 

230 Ad septimam, dico quod debitor non liberaliter presumitur transferre domi¬ 
nium istius superadditi in creditorem, sed quia aliter non vult iste accommo- 
dare; [ E 19r] vel aliter, dato quod liberaliter transferatur dominium in creditorem, 
tamen recipiens tenetur restituere, sicut in mutui datione transfertur domi¬ 
nium, ut communiter dicitur, et tamen tenetur debitor tantumdem restituere 
235 creditori. 

Ad octavam, dico quod non [C ll4va] est simile. In re enim que locatur, 
puta domo vel equo, “differt usus a rei consumptione et alienatione”. Item 
etiam utilitas “non provenit ex industria” locantis. Opposita horum sunt in 
rebus mutuatis, quare argumentum non concludit. 

212-224 Ex P.J. Olivi, ad 4 (ed. Todeschini, 75). 213-214 Lc 6.35. 229 Hie supra 137- 
139, cf. 116-118. 236-239 Ex P.J. Olivi, ad 6 (ed. Todeschini, 75). 
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240 Ad nonam, dicendum quod “sicut eadem actio respectu agentis potest 
esse mala et respectu patientis potest esse bona, vel consulentis, quando scilicet 
iste non recipit vel consulit earn nisi in quantum bona, sic recipere mutuum 
potest esse bonum, licet sic prestare sit malum. Potest enim recipienti ista 
usura secundum se displicere et potest consentire in solam redditionem abs- 
245 que hoc quod consentiat in acceptionem usurariam in quantum est vitiosa, et 
tunc licet contractus mutui usurarii sit ex utriusque consensu, non est tamen 
assensu istius in quantum est vitiosus, nisi per accidens solum. Secundum 
enim Augustinum, aliud est bene uti malo, aliud est male uti bono. Nam bene 
uti malo non est malum, sed bonum, male autem uti bono est malum, et ideo 
250 bene uti malo usurarii bonum est. Utitur [C 114 vb] autem bene qui pro sua 
necessitate mutuum querens et absque [T 1 lvb] usura habere non valens earn 
dat, non illius vitio delectatus, sed solum sua necessitate coactus. Qui autem 
absque rationabili necessitate hoc facit secundum sententiam solemnium doc- 
torum graviter peccat. Qui etiam aliquem nolentem ad usuras prestare tamquam 
255 timens et fiigiens crimen usure, inducit ad prestandum, videtur solemnibus 
viris quod mortaliter peccet, quia talis non utitur malo aliquo preexistente in 
eo, sed potius incitat et inducit eum ad malum quod nondum habebat. Prius 
autem debuit se permittere mori quam aliquem inducere ad mortaliter pec- 
candum.” [B 93v] 


240-259 Ex P.J. Olivi, ad 9 (ed. Todeschini, 76). 
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What is suppositio communicabilis 
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Abstract 

The Tractatus de suppositionibus , which is cited by Gerald Odonis in his commentary 
on the Sentences , probably dates from ca. 1315-25. In the Sentences commentary he 
refers to his treatment of ‘ suppositio communicabilis and its species, indicating a type 
of supposition whose language seems new. This article attempts to find a source for it 
in contemporary authors and arrives at the conclusion that ‘ communicabilis is simply 
a synonym for ‘personalis , the most common form of supposition according to Odonis. 

Keywords 

Gerald Odonis, logic, supposition. Trinity, Bonaventure, John Duns Scotus, Walter 
Chatton, Adam Wodeham 

At any rate it is now quite clear that neither future nor past actually exists. Nor is it right to say 
there are three times: past, present and future. Perhaps it would be more correct to say: there 
are three times: a present of things past, a present of things present, a present of things future. 
For these three exist in the mind, and I find them nowhere else: the present of things past is 
memory, the present of things present is sight, the present of things future is expectation. If we 
are allowed to speak thus, I see and admit that there are three times, that three times truly are. 
By all means continue to say that there are three times, past, present and future; for, though it 
is incorrect, custom allows it. By all means say it. I do not mind, I neither argue nor object, 
provided that you understand what you are saying and do not think future or past now exists. 
There are few things that we phrase properly; most things we phrase badly; but what we are 
trying to say is understood. 1 

St Augustine is a pivotal source for medieval discussions of the supposition of 
terms. Not only did he indicate the extensive imprecision of much of our 
language and the need to interpret it, as he does in the above text taken from 

l) Augustine, Confessions I, c. 20, no. 26, trans. F.J. Sheed (2nd. ed., Indianapolis-Cambridge, 
2006), 246-247. 
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his Confessions , but he also provided in the opening chapter of book I of his De 
Trinitate a caution against predicating of God attributes that can only belong 
to limited creatures. He tells us that God cannot be said to be white, since 
white’ can only be predicated of bodily creatures. Neither can we properly say 
that God forgets or God remembers, since such acts can only belong to finite 
minds. Finally, he cautions against saying “God begets God,” since nothing 
begets itself. 2 It is this last warning that stands out in the discussion of medi¬ 
eval supposition theory. For it plays a significant role in a debate between 
Alberic of Reims and Peter Abelard at the Council of Soissons (1121). Alberic 
there stated how startled he was by a declaration in Abelard’s Theologia ‘Summi 
bom which denied that God begot God. Alberic asked Peter on what author¬ 
ity he based himself in making such a claim. Abelard told Alberic to turn over 
the folio: there he would find the warnings given in the opening chapter of 
Augustine’s De Trinitate . 3 4 

Abelard told of his encounter with Alberic of Reims in his Historia Calami- 
tatum A and repeated it in his Theologia Christiana . 5 6 7 Through the Summa sen - 
tentiarurri 6 this debate, along with the opening chapter of Augustine’s De 
Trinitate , found their way into Peter Lombard’s SentencesJ It is in commentar- 


2) Augustine, De Trinitate I, c. 1, no. 1 (PL 42, 820; CCL 50, 28.21-36): “Et hie quidem 
omnium morbus est trium generum quae proposui: et eorum scilicet qui secundum corpus de 
Deo sapiunt; et eorum qui secundum spiritalem creaturam, sicuti est anima; et eorum qui neque 
secundum corpus neque secundum spiritalem creaturam, et tamen de Deo falsa existimant, eo 
remotiores a vero quo id quod sapiunt nec in corpore reperitur nec in facto et condito spiritu nec 
in ipso creatore. Qui enim opinatur Deum, verbi gratia, candidum vel rutilum, fallitur; sed 
tamen haec inveniuntur in corpore. Rursus qui opinatur Deum nunc obliviscentem, nunc recor- 
dantem vel si quid huiusmodi est, nihilominus in errore est; sed tamen haec inveniuntur in 
animo. Qui autem putant eius esse potentiae Deum ut seipsum ipse genuerit, eo plus errant 
quod non solum Deus ita non est sed nec spiritalis nec corporalis creatura. Nulla enim omnino 
res est quae se ipsam gignat ut sit.” 

3) Petrus Abaelardus, Theologia 'Summi bom 2.2, ed. H. Ostlender (Munster i. W., 1939), 46-47. 

4) Petrus Abaelardus, Historia calamitatum , ed. J. Monfrin (Paris, 1959), 84.751-785, 781. 

5) Petrus Abaelardus, Theologia Christiana 3, ed. E.M. Buytaert (CCCM 12) (Turnhout, 1969), 
235.1287-1336, 1334, together with 4.70-136, especially n. 78, and 4.138-158 (Buytaert 
297.1024-334.2184 and 335.2193-344.2532). 

6) Summa sententiarum 1.8 (PL 171, 1087 and PL 176, 60-61). 

7) Petrus Lombardus, Sententiae in TV libris distinctae I, d. 4, c. 1, ed. I. Brady (Spicilegium 
Bonaventurianum 4) (Grottaferrata, 1971), 77: “Ad quod respondentes dicimus sane et catholice 
concedi quod unus unum genuit, et quod Deus Deum genuit, quia Deus Pater Deum Filium 
genuit. In Symbolo quodque scriptum est: ‘Lumen de lumine, Deum verum de Deo vero’. Quod 
vero additur, ‘ergo genuit se Deum vel alium Deum’, neutrum concedendum esse dicimus. 
Quod alium Deum non genuit, manifestum est, quia unus tantum Deus est. Quod autem se 
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ies on this distinction of Lombard’s Sentences that we find many of the medi¬ 
eval treatments of supposition. It is no wonder, then, that it is in Gerald 
Odonis’ Commentary on the Sentences , book I, distinction 4, that we find not 
only the application of his theory of supposition to the case of Deus genuit 
Deum , but also a reference to his very own Tractatus de suppositionibus : 


However, concerning confused communicable supposition and its species, and in regard to 
all species of supposition, I think I have sufficiently spoken in a certain treatise which I 
made concerning the suppositions of terms. 8 


St Bonaventure 

Not every medieval author, and especially not every Franciscan, wrote a Trac¬ 
tatus de suppositione as a prologue to his study of distinction 4 of book I of the 
Sentences . 9 St Bonaventure, for example, tells us that the proposition “Deus 
genuit Deum” has been granted as true by the magistri and the sancti , while 
they at the same time protected the unity of the divine essence. Why they have 
done so becomes clear if we follow four basic rules. 

First of all, we have to recognize the distinction between an abstract noun and a concrete 
noun. An abstract noun stands for or supposits for a form or essence: ‘ deitas refers to or 
supposits for the divine essence, whereas a concrete noun stands for the subject or supposit 
in whom or in which the essence or form exists: ‘ album refers to a white man or a white 
swan, a subject in whom or in which whiteness is present. The need for such a distinction 
is clear: we can rightly say ‘albus currit (‘a white man is running’) but not ‘ albedo currii 
(‘whiteness is running’). Applying this to the present case: since the term ‘ Deus in the 
proposition “Deus generat Deum” is concrete, then despite the fact that it gets its name 
because of its essential form, that is ‘deity’, still the term ‘ Deus is presented not according 


ipsum non genuit, ostendit Augustinus in I libro De Trinitate dicens: ‘Qui putant eius esse 
potentiae, Deum ut se ipsum ipse genuerit, eo plus errant, quod non solum Deus ita non est, sed 
nec spirituals nec corporalis creatura. Nulla enim res est, quae se ipsam gignat ut sit’. Et ideo 
non est credendum vel dicendum quod Deus genuit se.” 

8) Geraldus Odonis, In I Sententiarum, d. 4, q. 5, Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional 65, £ 48rb: “De 
suppositione autem confusa seu communicabili et de speciebus eius et de omni specie supposi- 
tionis sufficienter me reputo dixisse in quodam tractatu quern feci de suppositionibus.” 

9) S. Bonaventura, Commentaria in quatuor libros Sententiarum I, d. 4, q. 1 (Opera omnia I) 
(Quaracchi, 1882), 97-98. According to the Quaracchi editors, the first of these four rules is 
suggested by Aristotle, Metaphysics VII, tc. 21 and 27 and IX, tc. 12. The second is found in Peter 
of Spain’s Summula , Treatise on Supposition and Distribution. Rule three is found in the Parvo- 
rum Logicalium attributed to Peter of Spain’s Summula, Treatise on Negation and Affirmation, 
chapter 4. The fourth rule is found in Peter of Spain’s Summula , Treatise on Relatives. 
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to this form but according to the supposit or person who has the form of deity. It would 
thus be false to say “Essentia generat essentiam,” whereas it is true to say “Deus generat 
Deum.” 


The second rule considers a concrete term that could refer to many supposits, 
and yet it may not stand for all of them. In this case it stands for whatever 
supposit would render the proposition true. A proposition such as ‘homo cur- 
rii (a man is running) is true for any man who is running, as long as some 
man is running. It does not require that a particular man be running. In the 
case of the proposition “Deus generat Deum,” we have the concrete terms 
"Deus and "Deum . Either term could refer to all of the divine persons, but 
then the proposition would be false, since the Son and the Holy Spirit do 
not beget the Father or the Son or the Holy Spirit. However, we could read 
the proposition in a way in which “Deus generat Deum” would be true. This 
would be the case if "Deus supposited for the Father and "Deum for the Son. 
The second rule thus supports the case in which the proposition according to 
this understanding is true. 

A third rule is that in the case of a term standing for a form that is not able 
to be multiplied it makes no difference whether a negation is located before or 
after such a term. To say then “Petrus non currit” (“Peter is not running”) is 
no different than to say “Non Petrus currit” (“It is not the case that Peter is 
running”). This third rule applies to a contra argument found before Bonaven¬ 
ture s response to the question. The third contra argument says that since "Deus 
in the proposition “Deus generat Deum” could just as well supposit for the 
Son as well as the Father, then just as it is characteristic of the Son that he not 
generate, so is it characteristic of the Father that he generate. Therefore, the 
contra argument claims, if it is false that the Son generates, and we can thus 
rightly say “Deus non generat Deum,” then how can we rightly say “Deus 
generat Deum”? In response, Bonaventure notes that the way in which a nega¬ 
tion works is quite different from the way in which an affirmation works. As 
we saw in the application of rule two, as long as one of the supposits generates, 
then “Deus generat Deum” is true. The case with a negation is not the same: 
“Deus non generat” means not only that the Son does not generate, but that 
none of the persons generates. Since the Father generates, then, “Deus non 
generat,” as excluding all three persons from generating, is false. 

Finally, Bonaventure provides a fourth rule: a relative term refers to the 
antecedent in the same way of suppositing as the antecedent had before the 
relationship itself, unless the relative term expresses a simple relation. Now in 
dealing with the proposition “Deus generat Deum,” the term "Deum in the 
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predicate supposits for the begotten God, and this begotten God either is the 
Father or is not the Father. The latter alternative is true. Therefore, God, i.e. 
(.Deum ) (the begotten God), does not stand for the Father, since the supposition 
of God as the subject term {Deus) has changed to God {Deum) referred to in the 
predicate who is the Son. It is not licit then to say “Deus non est Pater” (God is 
not the Father), because the supposition is changed when you are speaking of 
the predicate l Deum\ “Deus non est Pater” then, is simply a figure of speech. 

Bonaventure s treatment of supposition in book I, distinction 4, of his Com¬ 
mentary on the Sentences simply follows and applies the inherited rules. He does 
not develop a broader treatment of supposition either within this distinction or 
as an independent treatise. 


John Duns Scotus 

The Lectura of book I, distinction 4, of John Duns Scotus omits many of the 
sophisms found in Peter Lombard’s Sentences and in the commentaries pro¬ 
duced before the era of the Subtle Doctor. There is thus no discussion of the 
proposition “Deus generat Deum.” In the later Ordinatio , this proposition 
appears in a slightly altered form: Utrum ista sit vera ‘Deus generat alium 
Deum . However, it appears as a marginal addition and was not there origi¬ 
nally. The editors of the Ordinatio explain how this originally neglected ques¬ 
tion also migrated to the Reportatio Cantabrigensis , the Reportatio Parisiensis , 
and the Additiones Magnae. Scotus himself, in fact, gives little space to distinc¬ 
tion 4 and the usual questions that were answered in terms of the inherited 
rules for the supposition of terms. Distinction 4 as it appears in his various 
works shows Scotus to be mainly interested in examining a different proposi¬ 
tion: “Deus est Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus” (“God is the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit”). This proposition, like “ Deus generat Deum” is taken from 
St Augustine, who in book IX of the De Trinitate , affirms: “Credamus Patrem et 
Filium et Spiritum Sanctum esse unum Deum” (“We believe the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit to be one God”). 10 It is a proposition also confirmed by a 
number of other Augustinian authorities quoted by Peter Lombard. 11 


10) Augustine, De Trinitate IX, c. 1, no. 1 (PL 42, 961; CCL 50, 293.34-36): “Credamus Patrem 
et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum esse unum Deum, universae creaturae conditorem atque rec- 
torem.” Cf. etiam De TrinitateVW , c. 4, no. 8 (PL 42, 941) et V, c. 8, no. 9 (PL 42, 917). 
n) Petrus Lombardus, Sententiae I, d. 4, c. 2, ed. Brady (cit. n. 7 above), 79-80. 
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Scotus tells us that the proposition “ Deus est Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sane - 
tus ” is true, and the reason for its truth is the following: £ Deus as the subject 
of the proposition supposits for the divine essence, its first significate. Yet, it 
does not supposit for the divine essence in the abstract but rather supposits for 
the essence in the way that it belongs to the persons. Still, we cannot say that 
‘Deus as the subject term stands for a person, for instance, the Father. If this 
were the case, then we would be saying “the Father is the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit”—and this is false. The case would be the same if we were to 
say ‘ Deus supposits for the Son or the Holy Spirit. ‘ Deus\ then, in the propo¬ 
sition “ Deus est Pater ; et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus” is true, but it is not true 
because ‘Deus supposits for the divine essence or for a divine person. Rather, 
as Scotus has already said, it is true because “it supposits for the divine essence 
according to the way that it belongs to the divine persons,” or as the Ordinatio 
phrases it, “it signifies the divine nature in its capacity of being predicated of 
a supposit.” 12 

If 1 Deus primarily or according to its first significate supposits for the divine 
essence, then why isn’t it better to say “Deitas est Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanc- 
tus ” than “ Deus est Pater, et Filius et Spiritus SanctusT Scotus attempts to answer 
this question by pointing out that there are two kinds of predication involved 
in dealing with divine matters: first, predication according to identity and, 
then, formal predication. This is the case because in dealing with the triune 
God we have to consider the one God and the three divine persons. In the 
triune God there is the divine essence which is shared by the three divine 
persons and thus the divine essence is an entity that is identical in each, 
something they share, something that is communicable. This is indicated by 
predication according to identity. On the other hand, however, there are in the 
triune God three persons. Each person has something that is not common, 
not shared, i.e., something incommunicable. Thus, in the Father before any 


12) Ioannes Duns Scotus, Lectura in librum primum Sententiarum , d. 4, q. unica, ed. C. Balic 
(Opera omnia XVI) (Vatican City, 1960), 408: “Id quod primo significatur per terminum, ponit 
terminus in oratione ubicumque ponitur, ita quod terminus semper supponit suum primum 
significatum, licet secundum diversas acceptiones; sed quando aliquid est idem et quod primo 
importatur, compositio significans illam identitatem vera erit; sed ‘Deus’ in prima propositione 
supponit pro essentia sua, quia hoc est eius primum significatum, et non supponit pro essentia 
in abstracta sed pro essentia secundum ilium modum secundum quern convenit personis (quia 
non possum dicere quod significat in concretione). Cum igitur tres personae sic sint idem essen- 
tiae, prima propositio hanc identitatem significans vera erit.” Cf. Scotus, Ordinatio I, d. 4, q. unica, 
n. 9, ed. C. Balic (Opera omnia IV) (Vatican City, 1956), 3-4: .. ‘Deus’ autem significat naturam 

divinam ut nata est praedicari de supposito, et illud significatum est idem tribus personis.” 
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act of understanding, whether divine or human, there is an incommunicable 
entity and a communicable entity, and one entity is formally not the other; 
rather they are distinguished as formal rationes of the same thing. The same 
can be said of the Son and the Holy Spirit. Before any operation of the intel¬ 
lect, then, ‘this is and ‘that’ is and still ‘this’ is not ‘that’ formally. In brief, in 
the proposition “ Deus est Paten et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus ,” the predicate and 
the subject are the same according to identity, but their formal rationes are 
distinct. The three persons, therefore, include something—such as a rela¬ 
tion—that is not formally the essence. So, in predicating the essence as essence 
((‘Deltas est Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus ”) there is not formal predication 
but rather predication by identity. 13 

In the proposition “ Deus est Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus ,” the subject 
term ‘ Deus has the divine essence as its primary significate; still, it does not 
supposit for the essence in the abstract, but as Scotus has told us, ‘ Deus “sup- 
posits for the divine essence according to the way it belongs to the divine 
persons.” 14 ‘ Deus does not, however, supposit for any of the three persons or 
supposits as such. What, then, does it supposit for? As just indicated, it sup- 
posits for the divine essence, but neither in the abstract nor in a supposit. 
Rather it supposits for the divine essence insofar as it is ‘hie Deus (‘this God’), 
for God is God by His deity, and ‘ deitas (‘deity’) is understood in a way that 
is prior to all subsistent incommunicable existence. We know that ‘hie Deus 
(‘this God’) is ‘this God’ not by our understanding of any incommunicable 
person, but by its own proper singularity which precedes the incommunicable 
being of a subsistent supposit. ‘ Hie Deus (‘this God’) is understood as singular 
before the understanding of any incommunicable reality or person, and it is to 
this prior grasp of God that its essential existence {per se esse) and essential 
actions {per se actio) belong. This is the reason why such propositions as “Deus 


13) Scotus, Lectura I, d. 4, q. unica, ed. Balic (cit. n. 12 above), 408-409: “Sciendum est autem 
quod aliter haec est vera ‘Deus est Pater’ etc. quam ‘deitas est Pater etc.—nam prima est vera 
formaliter, sed secunda non est vera formaliter sed per identitatem. Et dico quod ideo doctores 
necesse habent distinguere sic praedicationem per identitatem contra praedicationem formalem, 
quia in Patre ante omnem actum intelligendi, divinum vel nostrum, est entitas incommunicabi- 
lis et entitas communicabilis, et una entitas formaliter non est alia, sed distinguuntur sicut ratio¬ 
nes formales eiusdem rei, sicut supra dictum est; et ideo ante omnem operationem intellectus 
‘hoc’ est et ‘illud’ est, et tamen ‘hoc’ non est ‘illud’ formaliter: praedicatum et subiectum sunt 
idem per identitatem, tamen stant distinctae rationes formales eorum. Unde tres personae inclu- 
dunt aliquid—ut relationem—quod non est formaliter essentia, et ideo praedicando essentiam 
in quantum essentia, de eis non est praedicatio formalis sed praedicatio per identitatem.” Cf. 
Ordinatio I, d. 4, q. unica, n. 9, ed. C. Balic (cit. n. 12 above), n. 10, p. 4. 

14) Cf. supra, n. 12. 
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creat” (“God creates”) and “Deus gubernat” (“God rules”) are true. "Deus thus 
does not supposit for a divine person as a supposit, but for ‘this God’ in the 
singular, in the way that it belongs to the divine persons. 15 


Walter Chatton 

Walter Chatton did not consider the proposition “Deus est Pater, et Filius et 
Spiritus Sanctus” in his Reportatio super Sententias , book I, distinction 4. Wal¬ 
ter, however, considered in his Reportatio the more traditional proposition 
“Deus generat Deum,” and there he raised some doubts that gave him the 
occasion to clarify some matters for himself. One of those matters concerned 
the meaning of the expression used by Scotus: * hie Deus\ Walter tells us that 
its meaning is “that God who is three persons” (“significat istum Deum qui est 
tres personae”) and “this God who is three persons” (“Hie Deus qui est tres 
personae”). It would thus be false to say "Deus in the proposition “Deus gen¬ 
erat Deum” supposits or stands for “this God who is three persons,” since this 
would suggest that all three persons together generate. So, in the proposition 
“Deus generat Deum,” "Deus supposits for a person or a supposit, namely, the 
Father, and not for “this God who is three persons.” 16 

15) Scotus, Lectura I, d. 4, q. unica, ed. Balic(cit. n. 12 above), 409: “Cum igitur deitas praeintel- 
ligitur ante omne esse incommunicabile subsistens, igitur et proprium quod’. Unde in illo 
priore, ante esse suppositi subsistentis, est ‘hie Deus’, qui etiam praedicatur de tribus personis et 
eis communicatur; unde ‘hie Deus’ est ‘hie Deus’, non intelligendo aliquam personam incom- 
municabilem, sed propriam singularitatem, quae praecedit esse incommunicabile suppositi sub¬ 
sistentis: nam et in creaturis ratio singularitatis praecedit rationem suppositi ut subsistens est, 
nam ‘hie color’ prius est color singularis quam habet esse in supposito, nam in illo priore si 
separaretur, haberet actionem propriam. Sic ‘hie Deus’ singulariter intelligitur ante quodcumque 
incommunicabile, et in illo priore competit sibi ‘per se esse’, et competit sibi ‘per se actio’; et 
secundum hoc tales propositiones sunt verae ‘Deus creat’ et ‘gubernat’. Nec hie supponit pro 
supposito, sed pro ‘hoc Deo’ singulari, qui prius est singularis quam habeat esse aliquod incom¬ 
municabile, sicut dictum est.” Cf. Scotus, Ordinatio I, d. 4, q. unica, n. 9, ed. C. Balic (cit. n. 12 
above), n. 11, p. 5. 

16) Walter Chatton, Reportatio super Sententias I, d. 4, q. 1, ed. J.C. Wey and G.J. Etzkorn (Stud¬ 
ies and Texts 141) (Toronto, 2002), 344-345: “Item, aliud remanet obscurum, quia conceptus 
non supponit nisi pro illo quod significat, quantum apparet homini; sed totus iste complexus 
conceptus ‘hie Deus’ non significat aliquod determinatum suppositum, sed istum Deum qui est 
tres personae. Quia significare et supponere est idem quod intelligi, pro illo fit suppositio quod 
per se intelligitur conceptu illo, quia si pro hoc magis quam pro alio, magis esset eius conceptus 
quam alterius, cuius oppositum videntur alibi tenere. Igitur cum iste conceptus ‘Deus’ positus in 
subiecto propositionis in mente significet per se illud individuum quod est tres personae simul 
sumptae, et hoc per se et primo, igitur non videtur quod hie conceptus supponat nisi pro tribus 
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Later, in question 2 of his Lectura super Sententias , book I, distinction 4, 
Walter does deal with the proposition “Deus est Pater et Filius et Spiritus 
Sanctus.” He there, once again, explains that ‘hie Deus supposits for “this God 
or for that divine essence insofar as it is three persons all at once.” 17 Walter also 
picks up on the discussion inherited from Scotus concerning the communi¬ 
cable divine essence and the incommunicable persons: 

What do you understand by essence? Either it is something in a person that is in some way 
distinct from the person; it would thus be a fourth thing and this must not be posited in 
divine matters. Or what is understood by essence is that highest reality which is at once 
three persons and each of them. In this latter case it must be admitted that for the essence 
of the Father to be communicable to the Son or the Holy Spirit it is the same as that the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit are one God. And when it is said that the Father 
is not communicable to the Son, this is the same as saying that the Father and the Son can¬ 
not be one person. Wherefore that highest reality which is the Father is the Son or is com¬ 
municated to the Son in such a way that the Father and the Son are the same God. The 
Father, nonetheless, is not communicated to the Son in such a way that they would be one 
person. 18 


personis simul. Sed sic propositio prima est falsa ‘Deus generat Deum’, quia tres personae simul 
non generant Deum.” 

17) Walter Chatton, Lectura super Sententias I, d. 4, q. 2 ed. J.C. Wey and G.J. Etzkorn (Studies 
and Texts 158) (Toronto, 2008), 313: “Ideo aliter est dicendum ad istud. Ubi notandum est 
quod ista oratio ‘Deus est Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus’ potest intelligi esse copulativa, vel de 
copulato extremo. Primo modo, sunt tres propositiones categoricae invicem copulatae sic ‘Deus 
est Pater’ et ‘Deus est Filius’ et ‘Deus est Spiritus Sanctus’; et in qualibet istarum trium proposi- 
tionum subiectum supponit personaliter pro una trium personarum. Sed secundo modo, est una 
propositio categorica habens praedicatum copulatum, et isto modo dico quod <subiectum> sup¬ 
ponit pro hoc Deo seu pro ista essentia divina, quatenus ipsa est tres personae simul.” An alterna¬ 
tive explanation is given on the next page, 314: “Sed in ista propositione ‘Deus est Trinitas’ seu 
in ista ‘Deus est tres personae simul’ seu ‘Deus est Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus’, subiectum 
cuiuslibet istarum supponit pro essentia ilia in quantum ista res est simul tres personae, quia haec 
est vera ‘tres personae simul sunt tres personae simul’; et ideo potest aliquo modo dici suppositio 
personalis respectu suppositionis praecedentis, non quia supponat pro ista essentia in quantum 
est aliqua istarum personarum divisim, sed quia supponit pro ea in quantum est istae tres 
personae simul.” 

18) Walter Chatton, Lectura I, d. 4, q. 2 ed. Wey-Etzkorn (cit. n. 17 above), 316: “Quid intelligis 
per essentiam? Aut aliquid in persona aliquo modo distinctum a persona; sic esset quarta res, et 
sic non est ponenda in divinis. Aut per essentiam intelligitur ilia summa res quae est simul tres 
personae et quaelibet earum; tunc dicendum quod essentiam Patris esse communicabilem Filio 
vel Spiritui Sancto idem est quod Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus sunt unus Deus. Et cum 
dicitur quod Pater non est communicabilis Filio, idem est quod Pater et Filius non possunt esse 
una persona. Unde ilia summa res quae est Pater sic est Filius seu communicata Filio quod Pater 
et Filius sunt idem Deus, sed Pater non est communicabilis Filio sic quod sunt una persona.” 
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Chatton does not present a detailed discussion of a supposition theory required 
for dealing with the various propositions treated traditionally in distinction 
4 of medieval commentaries on book I of the Sentences. He does, however, 
pick up some of Scorns’ terminology and clarifies it, especially explaining the 
meaning and use of ‘ hie Deus and the communicability of the divine essence 
and the incommunicability of the divine persons. 


Adam Wodeham 

Adam Wodeham s sole question in distinction 4 of his Lectura Secunda in librum 
primum Sententiarum is whether in respect to God alone an abstract term may 
be predicated truly of a concrete term. In effect, the twenty-five pages that 
make up this question are equivalent to a Tractatus de suppositionibus , provid¬ 
ing the background for many traditional propositions expressing truths con¬ 
cerning the Trinity and Incarnation. For instance, one of many dubitationes 
that make up this quaestio is whether 4 Deus or ‘ deltas , that is the terms or cor¬ 
responding concepts, signify precisely the same things and supposit precisely 
for the same things. Adam answers that the term £ Deus ^ in regard to its mode 
of signifying as a concrete term, has to supposit precisely for a supposit. The 
term 'Deus because of the nature of its modus loquendi never could supposit 
for anything but for a supposit, and thus not for a nature. If, however, in the 
way people speak it would sometimes supposit for a nature, this would be due 
to some adjunct that forces such a change. 19 This generally is the rule, so why 
is there a dubitatio that must be considered? Here is Adam’s explanation: 


Nevertheless, in accord with truth the divine nature and a supposit are really identical, 
therefore the Fathers, especially because of heretics, speak in such a way that they may not 
give simple people, who do not know precise ways of speaking and do not know what has 


19) Adam de Wodeham, Lectura Secunda in librum primum Sententiarum , d. 4, q. unica, ed. 
R. Wood and G. Gal (St Bonaventure, NY, 1990), 2: 236-237: “Sed tunc est ulterior dubitatio 
utrum ‘Deus’ vel ‘deitas’, <scilicet> ilia nomina vel conceptus correspondentes, praecise signifi- 
cent eadem et supponant praecise pro eisdem... Ad quod respondeo quod ille terminus ‘Deus, 
quantum est ad modum significandi, habet supponere praecise pro supposito, sicut et quilibet 
terminus essentialis per se in genere... Ille terminus ‘Deus’ numquam supponeret ex proprietate 
modi loquendi nisi pro supposito et non pro natura. Et si ex usu loquentium aliquando suppo¬ 
neret pro natura, hoc non esset concedendum nisi ratione adiuncti, et tunc quando poneretur 
respectu talis adiuncti, propositio esset distinguenda eo quod ille terminus ‘Deus’ posset suppo¬ 
nere pro natura vel pro supposito. In aliis autem propositionibus tantum supponeret pro sup¬ 
posito et non pro natura.” 
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to be admitted and what has to be denied strictly speaking, an occasion for erring or being 
deceived. They thus employ the term ‘Deus to supposit both for the nature and for a sup- 
posit in relation to every predicate that can belong both to the divine nature and to a sup¬ 
posit, so that in place of the term £ Deus it is permissible in regard to every such a predicate 
to place there both the nature and the supposit... It was also reasonable that authors would 
do this because of the highest type of identity of ‘deitas and ‘ Deus\ so that what they would 
attribute to one they would also attribute to the other, except in cases where Scripture 
would forbid it. Also, in regard to the predicate: what is repugnant to an individual sup¬ 
posit they attribute to the divine nature or to the three supposits considered as a unit, as is 
the case with “Deus est Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus,” that is, “Deus est Trinitas,” and 
the same holds for similar propositions. 20 


Gerald Odonis 

The Tractatus de suppositionibus of Gerald Odonis is one of the three treatises 
collected under the name Logica. The Logica is not a systematic treatise dealing 
with all of logic, such as the Summa logicae of William of Ockham. Rather it 
is a collection of treatises, reminiscent of the thirteenth-century logic collec¬ 
tions of Peter of Spain, Lambert of Auxerre, William of Sherwood and Roger 
Bacon. 21 Its incipit is Quoniam qui nominum virtutis sunt ignari y defaciliparal- 
ogizantur, et ipsi disputantes et alio audientes 22 (“In arguments those who are 
not well acquainted with the power of words misreason both in their own dis¬ 
cussions and when they listen to others”), a line taken from the introductory 


20) Adam de Wodeham, Lectura Secunda I, d. 4, q. unica, ed. Wood-Gal (cit. n. 19 above), 237: 
“Quia tamen secundum veritatem natura divina et suppositum sunt idem realiter, ideo ex usu 
loquendi Sanctorum, maxime propter haereticos, ne detur occasio errandi et decipiendi simpli- 
ces qui nesciunt virtutem sermonis, nec sciunt distinguere quid est quod de virtute sermonis 
concedendum et quid negandum, ille terminus ‘Deus’ supponit et pro natura et pro supposito 
respectu omnis praedicati quod potest competere tarn naturae divinae quam supposito, ut loco 
illius termini licitum sit respectu omnis tabs praedicati ponere tarn naturam quam suppositum. 
Respectu autem praedicati, quod praecise potest competere supposito ex usu loquendi Sancto¬ 
rum et Ecclesiae, praecise supponit pro supposito.... Fuit etiam rationabile ut hoc facerent 
auctores propter summam identitatem deitatis et Dei, ut quidquid tribuerent uni et alteri, ubi 
Scriptura non obstat. Iterum, respectu praedicati, quod repugnat cuilibet supposito, supponentis 
tantum pro natura vel pro pluribus suppositis, ut hie ‘Deus est Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus’, 
scilicet ‘Deus est Trinitas’ et sic de similibus.” 

21) For a general overview of the life and writings of Gerald Odonis, see the introduction of 
Giraldus Odonis OFM, Opera Philosophica , vol. 1: Logica , ed. L.M. de Rijk (Leiden, 1997) 
(henceforth cited as Logica). For the editio princeps of the Tractatus de suppositionibus , see S.F. 
Brown, ‘Gerard Odon’s De suppositionibus\ Franciscan Studies 33 (1973), 5-44 (henceforth cited 
as ed. Brown). 

22) Logica I, 233. Cf. ed. Brown, n. 1.0 (p. 12). 
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chapter of Aristotle’s On Sophistical Refutations , 23 William of Ockham, in the 
section of his Summa logicae where he deals with sophistical arguments, fol¬ 
lows Aristotle’s warnings about misreasoning when he tries to guide the read¬ 
ing of his contemporaries, especially when they turn to the statements of the 
Fathers. 24 Adam Wodeham, Ockham’s student, repeats, in the passage just 
given above, this awareness of the precision and imprecision of Patristic lan¬ 
guage. Fathers of the Church, for example, might deliberately choose inexact 
language in speaking about truths of the faith, such as the Trinity and the 
Incarnation, in order that they might not lead astray simple believers who 
would not understand precise language (loquendo de virtute sermonis ). Misrea¬ 
soning, however, is not limited to Patristic statements. Odonis also applies it 
to statements of the philosophers, especially Aristotle. 25 Indeed, it applies to 
all propositions that attempt to convey understanding. But the goal which 
Odonis aims at as he presents and justifies his treatise on supposition is pri¬ 
marily to avoid misunderstanding: “I have attempted to hand down some 


23) Aristotle, De sophisticis elenchis, c. 1 (165al5-17). 

24) See especially, Guillelmus de Ockham, Summa logicae , pars-III-4, c. 6, ed. P. Boehner, G. Gal 
and S.F. Brown (Opera Philosophica 1) (St. Bonaventure, NY, 1974), 778-779: “Et si dicatur 
contra eos quod tales propositiones multae inveniuntur in libris Sanctorum qui proprie loque- 
bantur, igitur secundum proprietatem sermonis concedendae sunt, isti faciliter responderent 
quod tales propositiones sumendae sunt in sensu in quo hunt, non in sensu quern faciunt. Et 
quod sic sint accipiendae, ex dictis Sanctorum probari potest, ut videtur. In aliis enim locis 
ponunt quod non est distinctio in divinis nisi inter ingenerationem, generationem et processio- 
nem, et quod tres personae sunt una essentia, una deitas, una sapientia. Ex quibus et multis aliis 
videtur multis quod intentio Sanctorum est quod Pater non distinguitur a paternitate vel ab 
essentia. Nec videtur inconveniens dicere quod Sancti frequenter loquebantur improprie. Hoc 
enim asserit beatus Augustinus in libro Confessionum , ubi dicit quod multa loquimur improprie, 
pauca autem proprie. Et ita sic opinantes dicerent quod omnes propositiones quae sonant ali- 
quam distinctionem inter personam divinam vel personas et essentiam vel deitatem, vel inter 
personas et relationes quae sunt realiter essentia, falsae sunt secundum proprietatem sermonis, 
quamvis verae sint si accipiantur secundum quod sunt de mente Sanctorum.” 

25) Logica I, 282-283: “Sed hoc nichil est, quia constat per usum philosophorum et per rationem 
quod acceptio termini potest confimdi ad plura per aliquid subsequens. Ut patet septimo Meta- 
phisice quod substantia est primum omnium accidentium diffinitione, generatione et tempore; 
iste terminus ‘substantia’ confunditur per subsequens, quia uni soli substantiae predicatum sub¬ 
sequens non potest vere attribui. Nec debet fingi, sicut dictum est ab antiquis, quod ‘substantia’ 
supponat ibi pro Prima Causa, quia: Probatio Philosophi est in oppositum dicentis ‘Necesse est 
in uniuscuiusque ratione substantie rationem esse’. Constat autem quod nec <in> ratione Prime 
Cause nec in ratione alicuius unius substantie, sed in rationibus diversorum accidentium sunt 
rationes diversarum substantiarum, ut in diffinitione ‘simi’ ‘nasus’ et in diffinitione ‘ructarii’ 
‘crux’. Quare hie ille terminus ‘substantia’ confunditur per aliquid subsequens.” Cf. ed. Brown, 
n. 10.823 (p. 39). 
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knowledge regarding suppositions, in which is ultimately found the power 
and ultimate force of terms, so that those who pursue knowledge and are lov¬ 
ers of truth will not easily be led astray in the search for truth.” 26 

Odoms definition of supposition goes beyond many earlier descriptions for 
the supposition of terms, and he is well aware of it. “The supposition of a term,” 
he tells us, “is the standing of a term for something in our actual speaking about 
it or using it” ( Suppositio autem termini est acceptio termini pro aliquo in usum 
loquendi de ipso). 27 Certainly implied in Odoms’ definition is the point that 
supposition is the characteristic of a term used in a proposition, whereas some 
early writers presented supposition as belonging to a term as such. But wanting 
to make a more explicit point, Odonis tells us that for supposition it is not 
enough just to speak or recite a sentence. For it to have supposition, a term must 
be used by a person who has some understanding of what he is saying when he 
uses it in a sentence. Supposition, while characteristic of a term used in a prop¬ 
osition, demands more than that a person simply and mechanically says words 
that have no understanding for him. In simply mouthing words, he does not 
speak meaningfully about the words or the realities or concepts signified by the 
words. 28 To speak significantly one might speak about the words themselves, 
saying “‘ Deus is a concrete noun” or “‘ Deus is bisyllabic.” Here we are not just 
mouthing a sentence, but speaking significantly. One might also speak about 
the significates of words, whether they be realities or concepts: “A man is run¬ 
ning” or “Animal is a genus.” Here once again we are speaking significantly and 
the subject in each proposition has a particular kind of supposition. 


26) Logica I, 233: “... ne studiosos scientie ac veritatis amicos ex huius virtutis ignorantia faciliter 
paralogizari in veritatis inquisitione contingat, de suppositionibus notitiam aliqualem tradere 
studui, in quibus ultimate consistit virtus et ultimum de potentia terminorum.” Cf. ed. Brown, 
n. 1.0 (p. 12). 

27) Logica I, 233: “Suppositio autem termini est acceptio termini pro aliquo, in usum loquendi 
de ipso. Huius descriptionis pars prima ab omnibus logicis est concessa. Secunda vero probatur 
ostendendo quod prima non est sufficiens sine secunda.” Cf. ed. Brown, n. 1.1 (p. 12). For a 
presentation of the older view of definition, one viewed as insufficient by Lambert of Auxerre, 
Walter Burley and William of Ockham before Gerald Odonis, see S.F. Brown, ‘Walter Burleigh’s 
Treatise De suppositionibus and Its Influence on William of Ockham’, Franciscan Studies 32 
(1972), 13-64, esp. 19-21. Cf ed. Brown, ibid. 

28) Logica I, 233: “Nullus terminus acceptus ut accipiens solum ipso, et non ut de ipso nec de 
aliquo alio quocumque loquatur, habet aliquam suppositionem. Quod patet, quia in tali termino 
vel circa talem terminum nichil supponitur. Ut si quis ydiota aliquam orationem latinam legat et 
non intelligat, nichil supponit in terminis orationis—nec enim significationem nec appellatio- 
nem nec aliquid huiusmodi—, sed loquitur per terminos, non de terminis, nec de significatis.” 
Cf ed. Brown, n. 1.1 (p. 12). 
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As we said, for Gerald Odonis, a study of the nature and kinds of supposi¬ 
tion has as its aim to avoid faulty reasoning in ones own discussions and also 
when listening to others. Neither we ourselves, nor those whom we listen to 
or read, speak or write precisely or properly (de virtute sermonis) all the time or 
even most of the time. Aristotle, Augustine and many others have sounded the 
alert. It might take a lot of effort and hard philosophical and theological think¬ 
ing to say something properly and precisely; and much disputational philoso¬ 
phy and theology attempt to bring clarity and understanding by forming 
better definitions or by developing more precise explanations. However, often 
we can grasp the meaning of propositions without reducing the statement to 
its basic philosophical or theological components. We know the meaning of 
“Time flies,” even though we might find it too complicated to explain the sup¬ 
position of ‘time’ according to the requirements of a natural philosopher. The 
‘usus loquendi that is employed by Gerald Odonis in his definition of supposi¬ 
tion might at times be the usus loquendi communis or the common way of 
speaking. But the examples and applications found in Odonis’ Tractatus de 
suppositionibus let us know that for him ‘usus loquendi most often extends to 
the usus loquendi Sanctorum , the usus loquendi Philosophorum , the usus loquendi 
Ecclesiae, and the usus loquendi Sacrae Scripturae. ‘ Usus loquendi does not sim¬ 
ply refer to common parlance, unless we extend the meaning of common 
parlance to the common parlance of the Fathers, the Philosophers, the Church 
and Sacred Scriptures. 

Odonis’ treatise on supposition uses an alternative term for what more tra¬ 
ditionally is called personal supposition. That term is communicable supposi¬ 
tion. He defines it as follows: Suppositio autem communicabilis—quae consuevit 
a pluribus dici ‘personalis y sine aliqua determinatione—est acceptio termini pro 
significato et contends sub significato et superioribus ad significatum indijferenter, 
in usum loquendi de ipsis (“Communicable supposition—which is customarily 
called personal’, without any further specification [such as ‘ suppositio simplic- 
iter personalis ]—stands for its significate as well as its inferiors and its superi¬ 
ors indifferently in our actual speaking about it or using it”). 29 It is tempting 
to think that his use of communicable supposition’ in some way is linked to 
Scotus’ discussion of communicable’ and ‘incommunicable’ in his examina¬ 
tion of the supposition of ‘Deus in the proposition “Deus est Pater et Filius et 
Spiritus Sanctus.” In his treatments both in the Lectura and the Ordinatio 
Scotus extends his explanation beyond the realm of the Trinity to include 


29) Logica I, 264. Cf. ed. Brown, n. 9.0 (p. 29). 
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accidents like color. 30 Still, Scotus never speaks of communicable or incom¬ 
municable supposition. Odonis does. His explanation for doing so, however, 
seems in no way related to Scotus’ treatment of supposition in regard to 
‘Deus in such propositions as “Deus est Pater et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus” or 
“Deus est Trinitas.” His explanation is found in the first rule for this type of 
supposition: 


Concerning this supposition and all its species {in communi) there are three rules. The first 
rule is that “every term can supposit communicably.” The reason for this is that to any term 
something can be added that will connect it to its significate and the contents under its 
significate, if they exist, and the contents above its significate, if also there are such. I add 
these qualifications since some terms are discrete terms and do not have any inferior under 
them and some terms are most common and do not have anything superior or more com¬ 
mon to them. Therefore, such alleged superiors and inferiors can be excluded from supposi¬ 
tion of this type. 31 

In effect, in dealing with the duality communicable and incommunicable’ 
Scotus’ focus concerning the particular theological propositions “Deus est Pater 
et Filius et Spiritus Sanctus” and “Deus est Trinitas” is on the supposition of 
'Deus in each of these propositions. He centers his attention here on what is 
incommunicable, in the sense of what cannot be shared. Odonis in dealing 
with the broadest form of supposition attends to what is most common or 
most able to be shared: all terms, granting the exceptions he has indicated, can 
have communicable’ or personal supposition. He simply uses it as a synonym 
for personal’, which is the most common or general type of supposition. 

Then why did he not use suppositio communis’? Perhaps simply because 
the term suppositio communis’ had been used in different senses by earlier 
authors. For Peter of Spain, it did mean the most common kind of supposi¬ 
tion: under it came the divisions into natural and accidental, and accidental 


30) Scotus, Lectura I, d. 4, q. unica, ed. Balic (cit. n. 12 above), 409: “.. .nam et in creaturis ratio 
singularitatis praecedit rationem suppositi ut subsistens est, nam ‘hie color prius est color singu¬ 
lar^ quam habet esse in supposito, nam in illo priore si separaretur, haberet actionem propriam.” 
Cf. Ordinatio , I, d. 4, q. unica, n. 9, ed. C. Balic (cit. n. 12 above), 6. 

31) Logica I, 264: “De hac suppositione in communi dantur tres regule. Prima est quod ‘Omnis 
terminus potest supponere communicabiliter’. Cuius ratio est quia cuilibet termino potest ali- 
quid adiungi quod communicet cum significato suo et contends sub significato, si sint, et 
superioribus ad significatum, si etiam sint. Hoc autem dico quoniam aliqui termini sunt discreti 
et non habent inferiorem, aliqui communissimi et non habent superiorem; et ideo isti termini 
possunt excludi ab huiusmodi suppositione.” 
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supposition was subdivided into simple supposition and personal supposition . 32 
In William of Ockham, however, common supposition was a special form of 
supposition that was a subdivision under personal supposition, so that it was 
really common personal supposition, the kind of supposition where a com¬ 
mon term supposits, as in the propositions ‘A man runs’ and ‘Every man is an 
animal’. Common personal supposition contrasts with ‘discrete personal sup¬ 
position, as in the propositions ‘Socrates is a man’ and ‘This man is a man ’. 33 


32) P. Boehner, Medieval Logic (Chicago, 1950), 32-36; S. Ebbensen, “Early Supposition Theory 
(12th-13th cent.),” Histoire, Epistemologie, Langage 3/1 (1981), 35-48, at 35. 

33) Boehner, Medieval Logic (cit. n. 32 above), 36-44. 
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Abstract 

Gerald Odonis logic is generous in its acceptance of ontological counterparts of lin¬ 
guistic expressions. He claims that universal have an objective status and are indepen¬ 
dent of our mental operations. This article takes a closer look at his views on the 
meaning of what he calls esse tertio adiacens , i.e., the type of being expressed in propo¬ 
sitions of the form ‘S is P\ To a certain extent Odoms’ analysis resembles Peter of 
Spains account of compositio. Unlike his predecessor, however, Odonis thinks that the 
‘being used in any true statement, regardless of whether the subject exists or not, is 
univocal. It turns out that Odonis account is more in line with John Duns Scotus’ 
intensionalist theory of propositional composition. 
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People who are familiar with the works of the medieval logician Gerald Odonis 
know that his way of dealing with the meaning of linguistic expressions goes 
hand in hand with a heavy ontological commitment. In his account of the 
nature of universal, for example, Odonis repeatedly stresses that universals 
have an extramental counterpart in the essences that make up concrete things . 1 

In his insistence that there is a connection between language, on the one 
hand, and objective standards, on the other, Odonis is of course not an excep¬ 
tion. In an article published some time ago, de Rijk concludes that Odonis 
can be identified as an extreme realist . 2 In this paper I shall further explore 


!) See J. Spruyt, ‘Gerardus Odonis on the Universal’, Archives dhistoire doctrinale et litteraire du 
moyendgeS 3 (1996), 171-208. 

2) L.M. de Rijk, ‘Guiral Ot (Giraldus Odonis) O.F.M. (1273-1349): His View of Statemental 
Being in His Commentary on the Sentences , in Vestigia, Imagines, Verba. Semiotics and Logic in 
Medieval Theological Texts (Xllth-XIVth Centuryj, ed. C. Marmo (Turnhout, 1997), 333-369. 
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Odoms’ commitment to an extramental foundation of logic by looking at his 
analysis of what he calls esse tertio adiacens in the Logical I shall also compare 
his ideas with those of some of his predecessors, in whose accounts of proposi¬ 
tions the notion of union or composition’ plays a crucial role. 

Odonis’ arguments concerning the nature of esse tertio adiacens clearly reveal 
his conviction that in order for language to be a reliable vehicle for expressing 
truths, the esse expressed in assertions must have some basis that is independ¬ 
ent from the operations of the mind. The author’s account of the connected 
concepts of‘being’ and necessity’ to some extent matches that of the thirteenth- 
century logician Peter of Spain. Yet while there are similarities between the 
two approaches, Peter of Spain is much more relaxed about the role of the 
mind in the subject-matter of logic than Odonis. Again, Odonis’ explanation 
of universal brings to mind some central tenets of the philosophy of John 
Duns Scotus; hence a brief comparison between our author’s views on esse 
tertio adiacens with what Scotus says about propositional composition is in 
order. In one of his earlier works, viz. his commentary on the Perihermeneias , 
Scotus too embraces the idea that propositional truths should have an objec¬ 
tive foundation. However, even though Odonis goes a step further than his 
two predecessors in assigning an objective foundation to the esse expressed in 
true propositions, he does not end up saying that it is something truly exist¬ 
ing. For although the esse tertio adiacens is something mind-independent, it is 
not to be identified with esse reale , i.e., as something existing in the outside 
world. What the analysis will reveal is the intensionalist nature of Odonis’ 
philosophy of language. 


‘Being’: A Key Notion in the Logica 

Like many medieval authors on logic, Odonis is extremely thorough in his 
explanation of the key notions that feature in it. One of the most fundamental 
concepts of logic is that of ‘being’ (esse), which forms the basis of the first 
principles of demonstrative science. An entire chapter of Odonis’ Logica is 
devoted to the importance, the truth and the necessity of these principles. 

In the first part of the Logica , book III, the author looks at the two most 
general principles of demonstrative cognition: de quolibet esse vel non esse and 
de nullo simul esse et non esse . 3 4 What Odonis says about the subject-matter 

3) Giraldus Odonis O.F.M., Opera Philosophica I: Logica. Critical Edition from the Manuscripts , 
ed. L.M. de Rijk (Leiden, 1997), hereafter cited as “Odonis, Log.” 

4) A discussion of the texts contents is found in de Rijk’s introduction to Odonis, Log., 33-57. 
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covered by these principles is interesting: while he recognises that these prin¬ 
ciples are not about what he calls ‘real being, nevertheless their foundation is 
not to be looked for in the mind, but in an extramental, objective domain. 

In order to set out his case, Odonis proceeds to explain what the expressions 
quodlibet and nullum refer to, i.e., the scope of these principles; he then shows 
what is claimed in these principles. To that end he lists a number of possibili¬ 
ties and then refutes each of them in turn, leaving us with one option only. For 
our purposes we need only look at a selection of the authors arguments. 

The expressions quodlibet and nullum in these principles, Odonis says, can¬ 
not presuppose the so-called actual existence 5 of the subject with regard to its 
essence or existence. 6 This is obvious, he argues, if we realise that the principles 
are unconditionally true, without presupposing anything. 7 Now if you say 
that the principles apply no matter what it is you are talking about, then this 
‘whatever cannot be confined to anything existing in actuality. By the same 
token, real being (ens reale) cannot be meant either. This is, he explains, because 
the expression ‘real being’ derives its name from essence or existence, and real 
being indeed presupposes the actual existence of the thing at issue, because it 
is included in it. 8 And as he just said, the application of the principles does not 
presuppose the actual existence of something. 

In this context Odonis identifies the real being of something with its 
“essence or existence.” That the real being of something should be tied up with 
its ‘essence’ is understandable if we look at what he says about esse essentiae and 
esse existentiae in his commentary on the second book of the Sentences , d. 1, 
pars 1, q. 2. In this question, the discussion concerns whether a creature has 
any being (esse) other than its cause. In the first article, Odonis lists the ten 
modes of being, i.e., the nine modes that any entity possesses prior to its being 
created plus the one gained with creation. In this connection Odonis brings 
up and then rejects the following claim: everything that has quidditative being 
also has an essence, because essence and existence do not differ. In his response 
to this particular claim, Odonis says that the term ‘essence’ can be taken in 
two ways. In the first way, it is indifferent to act and potency, and thus not 
identical to existence, nor to potency, and so it does not coincide with either 

5) I.e., constantia subiecti\ cf. Odonis, Log., 54. 

6) Odonis, Log. Ill 1, 345, cap. 49: “Termini horum principiorum non supponunt constantiam 
rei quantum ad esse essentie vel existentie; patet ex secunda suppositione.” 

7) Odonis, Log. Ill 1, 330, cap. 9: “Secundo suppono quod hec duo principia sunt absque omni 
conditione et ypothesi vera.” 

8) Odonis, Log. Ill 1, 345, cap. 49: “Sed ens reale dictum ab essentia vel existentia supponit earn, 
ut evidens est, quia hec includitur.” 
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of the two, but “abstracts” from them. In the second way, essence’ is restricted 
to an actual being or potential being, and in that case essence is identical to 
what it is restricted to. 9 When Odonis talks about “real being named after its 
essence or existence” in the Logica , the essence’ he obviously means is the lat¬ 
ter type, viz. as it is confined to actual being. As such, real being would involve 
actual being as well. 

Another argument to exclude real being as the subject matter of the basic 
principles is that their terms cover any conceivable thing that can function as 
a subject or as a predicate. However, Odonis concludes, the notion of real 
being does not similarly cover any so-conceivable thing; 10 the domain of real 
being is less extended than anything conceivable as a subject or a predicate. 
Furthermore, he continues, the terms of these principles cover any terms what¬ 
soever that can enter in a contradiction, of which one of the parts, and not 
both, is true. Yet this does not apply to real being either. Hence real being is 
not what the principles pertain to. 11 What he has in mind is that, since a non- 
being can be talked about truthfully, it can enter a proposition as a subject or 
predicate. 

In the arguments we have just examined, Odonis aims to show that the 
domain to which the principles apply should not be identified with real being. 
Yet it is not to be identified with its counterpart, ens rationis , either. Odonis 


9) Chris Schabel has provided me with his transcription of the following manuscripts: Kloster- 
neuburg, Stiftsbibliothek, CC1 291 (K); Paris, BnF, lat. 3068 (P); Sarnano, Biblioteca Comu- 
nale, E.98 (S); Valencia, Biblioteca de la Catedral, 200 (formerly 63) (W). Gerardi Odonis In 
secundum librum Sententiarum , d. 1, pars 1, q. 2, a. 1: (K 233va; P 19ra; S 127va; W 9rb) “Ad 
tertium, cum dicitur, omne quod habet esse quidditativum habet essentiam,’ concedo, minorem 
tamen interimo. Et cum probatur, quia essentia et existentia non differunt,’ dico quod essentia 
potest dupliciter considerari: uno modo ut est indifferens ad actum et potentiam, et sic non est 
idem cum existentia vel cum potentia, nec coincidit cum aliquo, sed abstrahit ab utroque; alio 
modo potest accipi essentia ut contrahitur ad esse actu vel ad esse in potentia, et sic est idem illi 
ad quam contrahitur. Modo dico quod creatura ante creationem non habuit essentiam ut con- 
tractam ad existentiam quae coincidit cum existentia rei, sed habuit essentiam indifferenter 
acceptam ad esse in potentia et ad esse in actu, et talis essentia abstrahit ab existentia et ab esse 
in se, immo non est aliud quam esse in causa.” For a preliminary discussion of this work and a 
description of the manuscripts in which it is found, see C. Schabel, ‘The Sentences Commentary 
of Gerardus Odonis, Bulletin de philosophie medievale 46 (2004), 115-161. 

10) Odonis, Log. Ill 1, 346, cap. 51: “Uterque terminus horum principiorum extenditur ad 
omne subicibile et ad omne predicabile (ex suppositione sexta et septima, cum communi corre- 
lario). Sed ens reale non. (...) Quare etc.” 

n) Odonis, Log. Ill 1, 346, cap. 52: “Termini horum principiorum extenduntur ad cuiuslibet 
contradictionis terminos; de qua altera pars, et non utraque, est vera (ex dictis in septima sup¬ 
positione). Ens autem reale non. Quare etc.” 
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demonstrates this by reminding us of what he had said earlier, that principles 
do not presuppose the constantia subiecti , i.e., the actual existence of some 
subject. By the same token they do not presuppose the opposite either, i.e., the 
non-constantia subiecti or the non-actual existence of the subject. And it is pre¬ 
cisely because the latter is what ens rationis as opposed to ens reale presupposes 
that the principles do not pertain to ens rationis. 12 

So far Odoms’ account appears to be clear enough. But then he makes a 
curious move in his final argument against taking the principles as pertaining 
to ens rationis . Whatever you substitute for quodlibet or nullum in these prin¬ 
ciples must include the ‘things’ that can function as a subject or as a predicate, 
the terms of whatever contradiction or the terms of any conclusion proved by 
these principles; whatever does not include these items is not to be considered 
a term of these principles. Now an ens rationis does not meet this requirement, 
Odonis says. He explains this by coming up with an example: God is not an 
ens rationis , yet He could perfectly well be acceptable as what functions as the 
subject of the principle, or He could feature as one of the terms in a contradic¬ 
tion, or as a term proved or demonstrated by these principles. Therefore an ens 
rationis as opposed to an ens reale is not what these principles pertain to. 13 It is 
odd that Odonis tacitly seems to assume that some thing itself is what can 
function as a subject or predicate of a proposition, as if God Himself could 
enter into a conclusion. 

It is now clear that the principles pertain to none of the above, but the ques¬ 
tion remains to what kind of being they do pertain. Odonis has already claimed 
in an earlier passage of the Logica lA that they refer to the so-called esse tertio 
adiacens. By this esse tertio adiacens (which de Rijk calls “statemental being”), 15 
Odonis means the kind of being expressed in a statement using the copula ‘is’ 


12) Odonis, Log. Ill 1, 347-348, cap. 57: “Termini horum principiorum sicut non supponunt 
constantiam rei, sic nec supponunt oppositum, scilicet non-constantiam. Sed ens rationis divisum 
contra ens reale supponit non-constantiam rei. (...) Quare ens rationis ut sic non est aliquid de 
terminis horum principiorum.” 

13) Odonis, Log. Ill 1, 348, cap. 58: “Quod non extenditur ad omne subicibile nec ad omne 
predicabile nec ad terminos cuiuslibet contradictionis nec ad terminos cuiuslibet conclusionis 
probate per hec principia non est terminus horum principiorum. Sed ens rationis est huiusmodi. 
Deus enim non est ens rationis, et tamen est acceptabilis ut subiectum et predicatum, ut termi¬ 
nus alicuius contradictionis, ut terminus alicuius conclusionis probate sive demonstrate per hec 
principia. Quare ens rationis ut divisum contra ens reale non est aliquis terminus horum prin¬ 
cipiorum.” 

14) Odonis, Log III 1, 340, cap. 33: “Decima <conclusio est> quod ens dictum ab esse tertio 
adiacenti est subiectum in hiis principiis.” 

15) Odonis, Log ., 46. 
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(i est ). Closer scrutiny will show that to a certain extent Odoms’ analysis is quite 
like Peter of Spains account of composition and negation in his Syncategoreu- 
mata . 16 

Odonis interprets this kind of being, esse tertio adiacens , in such a way that 
it has an extramental reference. 17 He begins by telling us how the expression 
esse tertio adiacens should be understood. First, he says (with reference to 
Aristotle’s De int. 3, 16b24-25) that this kind of being signifies the union of 
subject and predicate. Like Peter of Spain before him, who also spoke of com- 
positio in connection with the meaning of the verb est , Odonis adds (in the 
wake of Aristotle) that this union cannot be understood without understand¬ 
ing the extremes. 18 Second, he claims that the expression esse in the formula 
esse tertio adiacens does not simply carry out the composition in question, but 
signifies it. And in this way the esse under consideration is tied up with the first 
operation of the intellect, 19 the first operation being the intellect’s grasping 
something (as opposed to forming judgements). 

Continuing his account of what this esse involves, Odonis says that the kind 
of being included in the notion of esse tertio adiacens is a union, a composition, 
or an indivision of what the predicate-term signifies and what the subject-term 
signifies. In this context our author again refers to Aristotle, who says that 
“being comes down to being combined, i.e., to being one, and not being comes 
down to being not combined, but a plurality” ( Metaph . IX 10, 1051bl 1-13). 
In short, Odonis explains, just as the division included in a plurality—which is 
a certain negation and removal—removes the content of the predicate-term 
from that of the subject-term and at the same time posits that division, likewise 
its opposite, the indivision included in a unity—which is a certain affirmation 
or composition that posits the content of the predicate-term together with that 
of the subject-term—also at the same time removes a division, negation and the 
resulting plurality. 20 

16) Cf. J. Spruyt, Peter of Spain on Composition and Negation. Text. Translation. Commentary 
(Nijmegen, 1989). 

17) De Rijk, ‘Guiral Ot (Giraldus Odonis) O.F.M. (1273-1349)’ (cit. n. 2 above). 

18) Odonis, Log III 1, 348-349, cap. 60: “De signo sunt notanda quinque. Primo quod hoc 
verbum ‘est’ significat unionem seu compositionem predicati cum subiecto. Hoc habetur primo 
Peryarmenias a Philosopho dicente ‘«est» quandam compositionem significat quam sine extremis 
non est intelligere.’ Extrema hie dicuntur subiectum et predicatum; compositio: unio eorum in 
oratione. Hanc autem non est, idest non contingit, sine hiis intelligere.” 

19) Odonis, Log. Ill 1, 349, cap. 61: “Si enim diceretur sic: ‘esse tertio adiacens est esse tertio 
adiacens’, ‘esse’ positum in extremitatibus significat hanc compositionem, sed non exerceret. Et 
ideo pertinet ad primam operationem.” 

20) Odonis, Log. Ill 1, 331, cap. 67: “Primo <notandum est> quod hoc esse in obiecto sui 
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This explanation might suggest that on account of its removing an affirma¬ 
tion, negation should be prior to affirmation. This is not the case, however, 
since, Odonis says, a negation already presupposes an esse tertio adiacens. He 
explains this by showing us how a negation is developed. For example, if you 
compare the saying that man is a man, on the one hand, and the saying that a 
man is not an ass, on the other, then that a man should not be an ass is pre¬ 
cisely in virtue of his being a man, and not the other way round. A similar 
analysis can be applied to a proposition featuring non-being: if you say ‘Non- 
being is not a being, this negation presupposes the following affirmation: 
‘Non-being is non-being , because any proposition whatsoever presupposes its 
subject-matter. Now this particular subject-matter involves the affirmation or 
indivision of the subject with itself. Ultimately then, Odonis says, every nega¬ 
tion presupposes an affirmation of the subject of itself, and consequently it 
presupposes the being that is spoken of, i.e., the esse tertio adiacens } x So to 
account for any negation whatsoever, Odonis claims that the subject of that 
negation contains the indivision of the subject in question with itself. This is 
to say that the negation that a man is not an ass presupposes the affirmation 
that a man is a man, and that this affirmation should be interpreted as the 
subjects being undivided with itself, regardless of whether it is something 
existing in the outside world. 

The third and fourth remarks (notanda) on this esse tertio adiacens , concern¬ 
ing the significate of esse tertio adiacens , are important for us to further assess 
the extent of Odonis ontological commitment. The third notandum is intended 
to show that the kind of being upon which the truth of an enunciation is 


conceptus est unio, compositio et indivisio eius quod significatur per terminum predicatum cum 
eo quod significatur per terminum subiectum. Hoc habetur nono Metaphisice , in fine. Dicit 
enim Philosophus ‘esse quidem est componi et unum esse, et non-esse est non-componi et plura 
esse.’ Ubi sciendum quod, sicut divisio inclusa in pluralitate, que est quedam negatio et remotio, 
removet rem termini predicati a re termini subiecti et cum hoc ponit seipsam (correcting the 
editions seipsum ), sic indivisio opposita inclusa in unitate, que est quedam affirmatio seu com¬ 
positio, (correcting the editions addition of que) ponit rem termini predicati cum re termini 
subiecti et cum hoc removet divisionem et pluralitatem consequentem.” 

21) Odonis, Log. Ill 1, 352, cap. 70: “Secundo notandum est quod huiusmodi esse presup- 
ponitur cuilibet negationi et cuilibet non-esse. Quod patet sic (ponendo quod homo est homo 
et quod homo non est asinus): Quia quidam homo est homo, ideo non est asinus, et non econ- 
verso. (...) Et patet in isto de quo minus videtur, scilicet de non-ente (...). Unde cum dicitur 
‘non-ens non est ens\ huic negationi presupponitur hec affirmatio ‘non-ens est non-ens’, quia 
cuicumque propositioni presupponitur subiectum; in isto autem subiecto continetur hec affir¬ 
matio seu indivisio subiecti a seipso. Et sic cuilibet negationi presupponitur affirmatio subiecti 
de seipso et, per consequens, illud esse de quo fit sermo, idest tertio adiacens.” 
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based is the indivision of things we come across in the extramental domain. 
This esse tertio adiacens , Odonis says, is the primary foundation of truth; it is 
the kind of being in accordance with which an enunciation is said to be true. 
This is first explained with reference to Aristotle, Metaphysics IX 10, 1051b2- 
5, where he says that truth in ‘things’ (i.e., states of affairs) depends on their 
being united and separated; he is right who considers separated what is sepa¬ 
rated, and combined what is combined, and he is mistaken who considers 
things the other way round. Again, Odonis mentions Aristotle, Metaphysics VI 
4, 1027b20-22, where it is said that ‘is true’ has an affirmation in case of a 
combined state of affairs—in Odonis’ words, where the predicate and subject 
are united—as is said in the expression, and, conversely, ‘is true’ has a negation 
in a separate state of affairs. He then adds, with (a mistaken) reference to 
Augustine, that composition precedes division, because in things there is no 
truth on account of their being divided, but truth in things is on account 
of their being not divided. Hence “truth is the indivision of being and that 
which is.” 22 

Odonis continues his account of why esse tertio adiacens should be the foun¬ 
dation of truth. What the argument he comes up with actually drives home, 
however, is that esse tertio adiacens is something independent of the mind. He 
proceeds as follows: “the foundation of the truth of what is in reality and of 
what is in concepts and significative words is prior to the foundation of only 
the truth that is in concepts and words; the latter only comes down to the 
truth of a sign, whereas the former is the truth of both thing and sign. There¬ 
fore, etc.” 23 The etc., as it turns out, is not so much that the esse tertio adiacens 
is the foundation of truth, but instead that truth is something that does not 
depend on the mind, viz. undivided being in the extramental domain. 


22) Odonis, Log. Ill 1, 352-353, cap. 71: “Tertio notandum quod hoc esse est fundamentum 
primarium veritatis secundum quod veritas invenitur circa enuntiationem. Hoc habetur nono 
Metaphisice , ubi dicitur quod verum in rebus est componi et dividi; verus quidem qui divisum 
putat dividi et compositum componi; falsus autem econverso. Hoc idem habetur sexto Meta¬ 
phisice, ubi dicitur quod verum in coniuncto—hoc est ubi res predicati et subiecti sunt coni- 
uncte, ut per orationem dicitur—habet affirmationem, in diviso autem negationem. Constat 
autem quod compositio prior est divisione, ut habetur ex precedenti notabili. Cuius ratio est 
quia: In rebus nulla est veritas per dividi, sed omnis veritas in rebus est per non-dividi; unde 
Augustinus: Veritas est indivisio esse et eius quod est.’” 

23) Odonis, Log. Ill 1, 353, cap. 71: “Sed fundamentum veritatis eius que est in rebus et eius que 
est in conceptibus et in vocibus significativis, prius est fiundamento solius veritatis que est in 
conceptibus et in vocibus, que dicitur tantum veritas signi, altera vero dicitur veritas rei et signi. 
Quare etc.” 
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Up to this point Odonis’ way of explaining what the foundation of truth is 
closely resembles Peter of Spain’s account on the same issue. In the first chap¬ 
ter of his Syncategoreumata , Peter of Spain provides a detailed explanation of 
the composition consignified by the verb est. The expression composition’ in 
his logic is used in a number of ways. First, it can refer to the unity found in 
things, a compositio rerum. 1A This would amount to the kind of being Odonis 
is talking about, i.e., a state of being undivided in reality. However, this is not 
all there is to it. Peter also recognises two other ways of using the expression 
composition, that is, in the sense of the composition of a quality with a sup- 
positum as the way of signifying found in the noun, and the composition of 
an act with a suppositum as the way of signifying found in the verb. It is the 
latter type of composition that is relevant for explaining the semantics of est. 
Now in order for there to be a composition at all in the latter case, a number 
of conditions need to be met: first, the mind needs to recognise an agreement 
of two res; the second condition is the mind’s assent to this agreement (result¬ 
ing in a mental composition) preceding the assertion of ‘S is P’; the third 
condition is that there should be a ‘real’ composition of an act with a sup¬ 
positum as what Peter calls the remotest and final cause of the mind’s being 
affected, of the mental composition and of the assertion. 25 In a word, if I say, 
A man is running’, my mind needs to recognise an agreement between two 
res, in this case a man and a being-running, then the mind needs to assent to 
this state of affairs and to agree that a man is running; and finally, in order for 
this composition to be a composition at all, there must be a composition in 
extramental reality, viz. a running man. So in the statement ‘A man is an ass’, 
there is no composition at all. 

Like Peter of Spain, Odonis also interprets the famous adage cum junda- 
mento in re 26 in such a way that the ultimate foundation of truth is a kind of 
extramental being, which has the same form, so to speak, as an affirmative 
statement. For Peter of Spain this being is a composition that matches the 
composition expressed by a verb, which is the composition of an act with a 
substance. Odonis uses the label esse tertio adiacens for this kind of being. For 
Peter, however, the composition at the basis of true affirmative statements is a 
composition found in reality, whereas, as we saw earlier, Odonis refuses to 

24) Spruyt, Peter of Spain (cit. n. 16 above), 142. 

25) Spruyt, Peter of Spain (cit. n. 16 above), 143. 

26) For a detailed account of the medieval adherence to a fundamentum in re, see de Rijks elabo¬ 
rate study on the medieval intentionality debate in Giraldus Odonis O.F.M., Opera Philosophica II: 
De intentionibus. With a Study on the Medieval Intentionality Debate up to ca. 1350 , ed. L.M. de 
Rijk (Leiden, 2005), 346-357. 
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label it as ‘real’. That Odonis should reject this idea has to do with his assump¬ 
tion that, in order to explain that not only affirmative expressions, but also 
negative ones can be true, some sort of being must provide a foundation. As 
we shall see, this is an area where Odonis clearly diverges from Peter of Spains 
path. 

In Odonis’ next notandum concerning the identification of esse tertio adia- 
cens , his intention becomes even more clear regarding this undivided being. 
He begins with the assertion made in Metaphysics II 1, 993b30-31, that, as 
each and every single thing is in respect to being, so it is in respect to truth. 
The logician takes this expression to mean the following: what is said to have 
truth has being, and what is said to have necessary truth has necessary being; 
and what is said not to have truth does not have being. So far this account 
seems harmless. But then, Odonis continues, both the dictum that non-being 
is non-being and the one that blindness is blindness both have truth, and they 
have truth necessarily owing to their object, because an expression is called 
true or false according to whether a res is or is not. Now the only kind of being 
the things just mentioned (i.e., that blindness is blindness and non-being is 
non-being) have, and have necessarily, is a composition, or indivision, of non- 
being with non-being and blindness with blindness respectively. Therefore this 
kind of being, the composition or indivision, is the only kind of being for 
which the word ‘truth’ can be understood. 27 For Odonis, then, the kinds of 
being at the basis of both a true affirmation and a true negation should be one 
and the same. The expression ‘being’ used for both these cases, he will say later 
on, is univocal. 

The univocity of the expression esse (i.e., ‘being’) involved in the esse tertio 
adiacens is something that requires further argument. One obvious objection 
Odonis addresses is that being and non-being do not have anything in com¬ 
mon. Our author replies that indeed they do, because the being in question is 
the indivision of something with itself, whether this thing is a being or a non- 


27) Odonis, Log. Ill 1, 353, cap. 72: “Quarto notandum quod de hoc esse dicitur secundo Meta- 
phisice quod unumquodque sicut se habet ut sit, sic se habet ad veritatem. Quod patet, quia de 
nullo alio esse potest cillud verbum> vere intelligi. Quod probo sic. Unumquodque sic se habet 
ad esse sicut se habet ad veritatem: habendo veritatem habet esse illud de quo hie agitur, et 
habendo necessario veritatem habet necessario esse, et non habendo veritatem non habet esse 
illud; et econverso. Sed non-ens esse non-ens et cecitatem esse cecitatem habent veritatem; et 
necessario habent earn ex parte obiecti, quia ab eo quod res sic est sicut per orationem dicitur, 
oratio vera dicitur. Sed hec ex parte obiecti non habent aliquod aliud esse, et maxime necessario, 
nisi istud quod est compositio seu indivisio non-entis cum ente, cecitatis cum cecitate. Quare de 
nullo alio esse potest vere intelligi verbum istud.” 
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being. 28 A second objection is based on the assumption that the being in ques¬ 
tion could only be a real being or a mental being. Our author disagrees, saying 
that the being at issue is neither; instead it is indifferent to real and mental 
being. 29 A third counterargument suggests that the esse tertio adiacens can only 
be a relationship, because it is named after the composition of one thing with 
another. Not so for Odonis: such a composition, he says, which is in fact an 
indivision of something with itself, does not produce a relationship. For it is a 
natural kind of being, found in every absolute thing. Nor is this being the kind 
of thing we formally mean by ‘indivision 5 , that is to say, a privation of division, 
but instead it is what underlies it, i.e., an inclusion, which would be undone, 
if that were the case, by a division. 30 

Thus far the focus has been on Odonis 5 account of the notion esse tertio 
adiacens in general. Another aspect of this kind of being that is important to 
look at is its necessity. It is particularly interesting to see how Odonis explains 
the necessity of the principle de quolibet esse vel non esse. It is by considering 
what the notion of being involves that he accounts for the necessity of the 
principle. 


On the Necessity of the Principles de quolibet esse vel non esse and de 
nullo simul esse et non esse 

What is striking in Odonis 5 way of explaining that the principles de quolibet 
esse vel non esse and de nullo simul esse et non esse are necessary is how he com¬ 
bines the logic of the two principles with a decidedly ontological necessity 
of their truth. Odonis refuses to accept that the necessity of the principle 
de quolibet esse vel non esse has to do with our ways of thinking about things, 
but instead claims that it should be analysed by looking at the ontological 


28) Odonis, Log. Ill 1, 358-359, cap. 89: “Ad primum dico quod ens sic sumptum est terminus 
univocus significans unam rationem communem enti et non-enti. Que ratio exponitur a poste¬ 
riori, dicendo quod est indivisio sui a se; et hec est communis enti et non-enti, ut supra ostensum 
est.” 

29) Odonis, Log. Ill 1, 339, cap. 90: “Ad secundum dico quod nec reale nec rationis est, sed 
indifferens ad utrumque, unde in entibus rationis est rationis, in realibus est reale, sicut substan¬ 
tia nec corporea nec spirituals est de se, sed in corporeis corporea, in spiritualibus spirituals 
invenitur.” 

30) Odonis, Log. Ill 1, 359, cap. 91: “Ad tertium dico quod huiusmodi compositio que est indi¬ 
visio sui a se, non facit ens respectivum. Habet enim naturaliter esse in quolibet absoluto, nec 
istud esse est illud quod formaliter intelligimus per indivisionem, scilicet privatio divisions, sed 
illud quod hie presupponitur, scilicet inclusio eius quod per divisionem, si esset, tolleretur.” 
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relationship between subject and predicate. To explain this feature it is useful 
to first turn to some of the things he says about the different ways of speaking 
about necessity. 

One of the kinds of necessity Odonis mentions is the necessity of form. 
This kind of necessity, which amounts to the impossibility of being other¬ 
wise, 31 can be taken in two ways. In one way the impossibility of being other¬ 
wise pertains to the being of eternal existence; in this sense only the First 
Cause has necessary being. In the second way, the impossibility of being oth¬ 
erwise is indeterminate and indifferent to whatever predicate. Here Odonis 
refers to Aristotle, who says that all epistemic knowledge concerns and derives 
from ‘things’ that are necessary. 32 This latter kind of necessity is then further 
divided into two modes: in one way as the mode of composition of a predicate 
with a subject, and in the second as the mode of division of a subject with a 
predicate. Once again Aristotle is referred to, who says that some things, viz. 
subject and predicate, are always united and cannot possibly be divided, and 
some are always divided and cannot possibly be united. 33 Another distinction 
worth mentioning here is that between necessity de re and de modo. The first 
kind is expressed in sentences such as ‘Man is an animal’, and the second kind 
in sentences of the kind ‘Of necessity a man is white’, which is a de modo 
necessity but not a de re one. 34 

A final distinction Odonis makes pertains to the necessity of propositions. 
A proposition is called necessary in two ways. In the first way it is by the inclu¬ 
sion of the predicate in the subject or by the exclusion of the one from the 
other, owing to which the propositions ‘Man is an animal’ and ‘Man is not an 
ass’ respectively are necessary ones. In the second way it is by the immutable 


31) Odonis, Log. Ill 5, 410, cap. 2: “Alio modo dicitur necessitas impossibilitatis ad aliter se 
habere. Et hec dicitur necessitas forme.” 

32) Odonis, Log. Ill 5, 410, cap. 3: “Secunda distinctio est quod necessitas forme dicitur duplic- 
iter. Uno modo ut contracta et determinata ad esse eterne existence. Secundum quam Causa 
Prima sola dicitur necessarie esse (...). Alio modo ut non contracta, sed indeterminata et indif- 
ferens ad quodcumque predicatum. Secundum quam dicit Aristotiles scientiam omnem esse de 
necessariis et ex necessariis, primo Posteriorum et sexto Ethicorum .” 

33) Odonis, Log. Ill 3, 410, cap. 4: “Tertia distinctio est quod necessitas indifferenter sumpta 
respectu cuiuslibet predicati sumitur dupliciter. Uno modo ut modus compositionis predicati 
cum subiecto. Alio modo ut modus divisionis predicati a subiecto. De utroque autem dicit Aris- 
totiles quod quedam, puta predicatum et subiectum, semper sunt composita et impossibilia 
dividi, quedam semper divisa et impossibilia componi.” 

34) Odonis, Log. Ill 5, 412, cap. 9: “Septima distinctio est quod propositio dicitur necessaria 
dupliciter, scilicet de re, vel de modo. De re, ut ‘homo est animal’; de modo sine re, ut ‘de neces¬ 
sitate homo est alb us’.” 
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accompaniment or repugnance of subject and predicate, as in ‘A man is some¬ 
thing that can laugh’ and An angel is not something that can laugh’ respec¬ 
tively. 35 In itself this would be explanation enough, but Odonis also provides 
an ontological foundation for this necessity of propositions. And this brings us 
to the crucial point; the necessity of propositions is caused, the logician says, 
in three ways: 

- first, by the nature of the subject (meaning that the subject can be neces¬ 
sary): e.g., the necessity of the proposition ‘God is wise’ is due to the 
immutability of the subject, God. God cannot change, and hence the 
proposition ‘God is wise’ is a necessary one. If things could be otherwise, 
if we were able to say He is not wise, then that would mean that God 
could change; 36 

- second, by the nature of the predicate only, as in ‘Every eye of necessity 
is blind or sighted’; in this case it is the predicate that cannot change: an 
eye can be blind and become sighted, and vice-versa, but it cannot be 
anything other than blind-or-sighted, because in that case it could change 
from being blind-or-sighted into being neither-blind-nor-sighted, or 
from being not-blind-nor-sighted into being blind-or-sighted; 37 

- or third, by the nature of the both the subject and the predicate, as in 
‘God is powerful or non-powerful’. 38 

With regard to the latter kind of necessity, in which the necessity of both kinds 
of being is at issue, it is remarkable that Odonis should now mix the necessity 
of an eternally existent entity, i.e., something that is necessary in its own right, 


35) Odonis, Log. Ill 5, 413, cap. 11: “Nona distinctio quod aliqua propositio dicitur necessarium 
enuntiare dupliciter. Uno modo per inclusionem predicati in subiecto vel per exclusionem unius 
ab altero, ut ‘homo est animal’ per inclusionem, vel ‘homo non est asinus’ per exclusionem. Alio 
modo per immutabilem concomitantiam vel repugnantiam. Per concomitantiam, ut ‘homo est 
risibilis’; per repugnantiam, ut ‘angelus non est risibilis’.” 

36) Odonis, Log. Ill 3, 414, cap. 12: “Decima distinctio est quod necessitas propositionis prov- 
enit vel ex natura subiecti, vel ex natura predicati, vel ex parte utriusque. Ex parte nature subiecti 
tantum tenet ut hie ‘Deus est sapiens’. Hec enim est necessaria, quia subiectum est simpliciter 
immutabile. Si enim posset aliter se habere, puta quod <Deus> posset esse non-sapiens, non esset 
omnino immutabilis (...).” 

37) Odonis, Log. Ill 3, 414, cap. 13: “Ex natura predicati tantum, ut hie ‘omnis oculus de neces¬ 
sitate est cecus vel videns’ (...). Licet <enim> oculus possit mutari et fieri de vidente cecus et 
de ceco videns, tamen de isto disiuncto non potest mutari, quia tunc haberet fieri de ceco- 
vel-vidente nec-cecus-nec-videns, et de non-ceco-nec-vidente fieri cecus-vel-videns.” 

38) Odonis, Log. Ill 5, 414, cap. 13: “Ex parte vero utriusque, ut dicendo ‘Deus est potens vel 
impotens’” (correcting the edition, which has: ‘Deus est potens’ vel <‘Deus est> impotens’). 
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with the kind of necessity he earlier labelled as ‘indifferent’ to existence or 
non-existence. It is a telling sign of his ongoing attempt to base each and every 
expression we use on some kind of being independent of any mental activity 
on our part. Furthermore, it is confusing that the levels of speech (the discus¬ 
sion of subject and predicate as they occur in a proposition) and the ontologi¬ 
cal levels (the beings they stand for) are so easily intertwined by our author. 

Having looked at the distinctions Odonis has made so far, we are in a posi¬ 
tion to assess his views about the necessity of the principles. The principles are 
necessary de re , that is to say that the res found in the predicate cannot not- 
inhere in the subject in the way in which it is said in the corresponding prop¬ 
osition. 39 Their necessity is also timeless 40 and does not precisely derive from 
the forms inclusion in or exclusion from the subject. 41 Finally, the necessity of 
the principles does not derive from the nature of the subject, 42 but from the 
nature of the predicate. 43 This means that the predicate is such that it cannot 
be, nor be conceived to be, anything other than what it is. 44 

So far it has become clear that Odonis’ anti-conceptualism, so obvious in his 
account of universal, also comes to the fore in his discussion of the basic prin¬ 
ciples of demonstrative cognition. The underlying ontology of the two princi¬ 
ples is an indivision, which has nothing to do with the way in which things are 
conceived of by us, but is present in states of affairs as they are. Even when we 
talk about non-being, it is the state of affairs that non-beings are undivided 
from themselves that accounts for our being able to say things like ‘A non- 
being does not exist’. To further highlight this remarkable feature of Odonis’ 
logic, I shall first further compare some of his views with Peter of Spain’s. 


39) Odonis, Log. Ill 5, 418, cap. 29: “Sedecima conclusio est quod sunt <hec principia> neces- 
saria de re. Probatio quoniam: Ut ostendetur in ultima conclusione, res predicati non potest 
non-inesse subiecto eo modo quo enuntiatur de ipso.” 

40) Odonis, Log. Ill 5, 419, cap. 34: “Vicesima prima conclusio est hec quod hec necessitas 
abstrahit ab omni differentia temporis.” 

41) Odonis, Log. Ill 3, 419, cap. 33: “Vicesima secunda conclusio est quod hec principia non 
sunt precise necessaria per inclusionem vel exclusionem predicati in subiecto vel a subiecto.” 

42) Odonis, Log. Ill 5, 420, cap. 37: “Vicesima quarta conclusio est quod huiusmodi necessitas 
non provenit universaliter ex natura subiecti (...).” 

43) Odonis, Log. Ill 5, 421, cap. 38: “Vicesima quinta conclusio est quod necessitas horum 
principiorum universaliter provenit, tamquam a sua causa prima et adequata, ex natura predicati 
(...)” 

44) Odonis, Log. Ill 5, 421, cap. 38: “(...) quia scilicet ipsum predicatum est tale secundum 
quod nulla potest esse vel intelligi mutatio.” 
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Hie Ontological Commitment of Peter of Spain 

As mentioned, Odonis claims that the basis of true affirmations, whether they 
concern beings or not, is one and the same, viz. being. Moreover, the expres¬ 
sion ‘being underlying both these quite distinct cases is univocal. In that 
respect Odonis’ ideas are reminiscent of Duns Scotus, to whom we shall return 
later on. 

Now Peter of Spain is a realist who in fact denies this. In his Syncategoreu- 
mata one of the questions to which he devotes considerable attention is 
whether or not the composition expressed by the copula est is a being simplic- 
iter. This question needs to be dealt with, because the kinds of statements for 
which the copula is used can be of a completely different nature. Consider for 
example the two expressions ‘A man is an animal’ and ‘A chimaera is a non- 
being’. The first involves something that can be found in the real world, 
whereas the second makes reference to a fictitious entity. If you agree that both 
types of enunciations express a composition, then a little more needs to be said 
about the difference between the two, if there is any. 

The first thing Peter concedes is that, generally speaking, the verb est can 
indeed bring about a (mental) composition of both beings and non-beings. 
Therefore the foundation of the truth of such expressions in general cannot be 
a being simpliciter , but must be a being in a certain sense (ens quodammodo) 
instead. This is to say that the composition in general {compositio in communi ), 
which features both in statements about beings and in ones about non-beings, 
is a composition in a certain sense. All the expressions of the type ‘S is P’ have 
such a composition in common. 

The next thing one needs to consider is in what way this compositio in com - 
muni is related to composition insofar as it is confined to either beings or 
non-beings. According to Peter, it is not related in the same way. In his view, 
composition primarily relates to the composition of beings and only in a sec¬ 
ondary sense to the composition of non-beings. If a proposition about a being 
is true, in that case the composition involved is a being simpliciter , whereas if 
the true proposition is about non-beings, the composition is merely an agree¬ 
ment of the extremes of that proposition and thus amounts to a being in a 
certain sense. This would mean that, for Peter of Spain, the use of ‘being’ in 
these two different cases is equivocal. Moreover, this author makes it perfectly 
clear that in order for us to be able to decide what could be meant by the 
expression ‘non-being’ at all, we should look at the context in which the 
expression is used. It is only then that we can decide which type of composi¬ 
tion is removed by the negative particle ‘non. 
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One kind of expression in which the negation is used is indefinite nouns. 
According to Peter, such expressions can be used for beings and non-beings 
alike. But his account does not reveal anything like what Odonis has in mind 
about an indivision of non-beings. Instead Peter concentrates on the function 
of the negation itself. The negation is said to remove a composition, but the 
question then is, ^/^composition is removed? If you take the word man, for 
example, this noun has a double composition, one of form and matter, the 
other of specific or non-specific differences with a genus. Now if you add non 
to man, several things can happen. If the composition of form with matter is 
removed, then you do not have an actual being left, but merely some potential 
being, or a mental being only. In this case it is called a negative term. But a 
negative term is not the same as nothing at all. So if I were to ask you to look 
in an empty box and to tell me what is in it, if you gave the answer “a non- 
man,” this would be inappropriate. On the other hand, if you identified a 
chimera with a non-man, this would make sense, on the grounds that the 
negation removes the composition of substance with a quality. Moreover, you 
could also explain to me that an ass is a non-man. In this case we do have a 
composition of a substance with a quality, but what is removed is the specific 
difference that would make this substance a man. 45 

In a word, nouns such as these have semantic layers, and to be able to decide 
what is meant when we use such a name, we need to consider the context in 
which it is used. In Peter of Spains analysis of the negation, what is most 
important is the way in which we conceive of the things we are talking about. 
Our conceptions include many things, and by using the negative particle any 
one of these conceptions can be removed. The context in which some expres¬ 
sion occurs then decides which of these conceptions remain. 

Peter of Spain also discusses the negation found in propositions. In this case 
he distinguishes (like other Syncategoreumata authors) the negation as signified 
and the negation as carried out. The negative particle does not signify a nega¬ 
tion, but instead it carries it out. This is what we have to consider if we want 
to explain what negative propositions actually signify. We need to decide what 
it is the negative particle works on in negative propositions. Again it all depends 
on the context. 

Ultimately, Peter of Spain’s account of a negative proposition is the follow¬ 
ing. The verb est is an empty container—it does not convey any kind of sub¬ 
stance; the verb est cannot be understood without the extremes. Furthermore, 
while the negative particle removes a composition, it cannot entirely destroy 


45) For the details, see Spruyt, Peter of Spain (cit. n. 16 above), 152-158. 
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the composition altogether. Therefore Peter makes a distinction between two 
kinds of composition, a general and a specific composition. What the negative 
particle removes is the specific composition, but the mode of signifying of est 
(that of signifying a composition) remains. So if we express a negative sentence 
like A man is not running’ (i.e., it is not the case that a man is running), it is 
a specific composition which is denied, viz. that a man is running. The seman¬ 
tic content of this particular composition is what is denied, and what remains 
is a grammatical kind of composition. 46 

From what we have just seen it appears that Odonis’ outlook on the role 
of composition in affirmative statements to some degree resembles Peter of 
Spains. For the latter, though, it is important to distinguish between esse sim- 
pliciter , on the one hand, and esse quodammodo , on the other. Only true affir¬ 
mations about real things can qualify for the label ens simpliciter. True statements 
about non-beings, in contrast, are only said to express an ens quodammodo. 
Hence, for Peter of Spain, the esse corresponding with Odonis’ esse tertio adia- 
cens must be equivocal. 

To further assess Odonis’ position, we should briefly turn to Duns Scotus, 
in particular to his Perihermeneias commentary, where he explicitly devotes 
attention to the role of est in propositions. 47 


John Duns Scotus on the Verb est 

As is well known, Duns Scotus considers the notion of being to be univocal. 
This is precisely what Odonis also insists upon in his analysis of esse tertio 
adiacens. Yet there are other interesting parallels with Odonis in one of Scotus’ 
earlier works, viz. in his Questions on the two Books of the Perihermeneias . 48 In 
this work, we find evidence of Scotus’ insistence that in order to be able to talk 
about truth and falsity, we need some kind of standard. Furthermore, Scotus 
too speaks about the role of the verb est in terms of its revealing a kind 


46) Spruyt, Peter of Spain (cit. n. 16 above), 159-166. 

47) For a discussion of the views on the proposition outlined in the two Perihermeneias commen¬ 
taries, see E.P. Bos, ‘The Theory of the Proposition According to John Duns Scotus’, in Logos and 
Pragma. Essays in the Philosophy of Language in Honour of Professor Gabriel Nuchelmans, ed. L.M. 
de Rijkand H.A.G. Braakhuis (Nijmegen, 1987), 121-139. 

48) Quaestiones in duos libros Perihermeneias , ed. R. Andrews, G.J. Etzkorn, G. Gal, R. Green, 
T. Noone, R. Plevano, A. Traver, and R. Wood, in B. Ioannis Duns Scoti, Opera Philosophica, 
Vol. II, ed. G.J. Etzkorn, R. Green, and T.B. Noone (St. Bonaventure, N.Y., 2004) (hereafter 
cited as “Scotus, Qu. in libr. Per7). 
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of unity. Finally, Scorns’ analysis of true propositions concerning things that 
do not exist also resonates in Odonis’ account. 

To start off with the first parallel, in the third question the Subtle Doctor 
discusses whether truth and falsehood concern composition and division only. 
Scorns reply involves two claims. To begin with, he says that truth and falsity 
concern composition and division of the intellect only, in its capacity of know¬ 
ing. 49 This means that composition and division indeed originate from the 
intellect. Second, truth (and falsity) only come in when the intellect knows 
something. And what it knows is its own conformity to a res. Combining, as 
Scotus says, is not the intellect’s saying that one intelligible species is another, 
but judging that it is thus the case in re as the intellect conforms itself to it. 50 
Ultimately, then, something’s being the case is what measures the truth of 
what we know. 

Scotus touches upon the function of the verb est on several occasions. It 
comes to the fore in a section that deals with the problem whether an indefi¬ 
nite name posits something. 51 Concerning the nature of indefinite names, it is 
noteworthy that for Scotus the expression ‘something’ (illiquid) is indetermi¬ 
nate as to the being of a nature (ens naturae) or an intelligible being, 52 a sug¬ 
gestion that is echoed in Odonis’ claim that the kind of being to which the 
principles of demonstrative science pertain is indifferent to existence and non¬ 
existence. For Scotus, however, this indifference regarding existence and non¬ 
existence is explained in terms of some being that can be signified. For instance, 
the expression non-man’ signifies some being that can be signified. 53 

Returning to the question as to what est signifies, Scotus says that it signifies 
not simply a union, or a mode of uniting the extremes, but also a united res to 


49) Scotus, Qu. in libr. Per., q. 3, 7, 134.1-2: “Dicendum quod verum et falsum sunt circa com- 
positionem et divisionem intellectus tantum sicut in cognoscente” 

50) Scotus, Qu. in libr. Per., q. 3, 10, 153.3-10: “Sed intellectus componens cognoscit illam 
conformitatem sui ad rem. Unde intellectum componere vel dividere non est nisi intellectum 
iudicare ita esse in re vel ita non esse, sicut res conformatur intellectui. Non enim intellectus 
componit per hoc quod dicit unam speciem intelligibilem esse aliam, sed per hoc quod iudicat 
ita esse in re sicut intellectus conformatur rei.” 

51) For a discussion of several medieval authors’ views on indefinite names, see L.M. de Rijk, 
‘The Logic of Indefinite Names in Boethius, Abelard, Duns Scotus and Radulphus Brito’, in 
Aristotle's Perihermeneias in the Latin Middle Ages. Essays on the Commentary Tradition, ed. H.A.G. 
Braakhuis and C.H. Kneepkens (Groningen-Haren, 2003), 207-233. 

52) Scotus, Qu. in libr. Per., q. 4, 18, 161.18-21: “Dico igitur quod nomen infinitum non ponit 
aliquid ita quod in intellectu suo essentiali includat aliquod ens secundum naturam, includit 
tamen aliquid indeterminatum ad ens naturae et ens intelligibile.” 

53) Scotus, Qu. in libr. Per., q. 4, 18, 162.10-11: “Nam hoc nomen ‘non-homo’ significat ens 
significabile (...).” 
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which the predicate is conjoined. 54 So it would seem here that by using est in 
an affirmative proposition in which est is conjoined with a predicate (i.e., as a 
tertium adiacens ), what it refers to is some unified entity. Continuing this line 
of thought, he says that in a combination of est with a predicate-expression, 
predication involves two different aspects. For every verb involves two things: 
first it signifies the res verbi (which is part of the essential concept of the verb 
insofar as it signifies the thing that is conceived by the mind), and it also 
involves the composition insofar as it functions as a verb. Now the res verbi of 
est is actuality, and that is the aspect under which whatever is predicated is 
predicated of something else. 55 As to the role of est as tertium adiacens , Scotus 
says that properly speaking it is not a subject or part of the subject, nor a 
predicate or part of the predicate, but it denotes that the predicate is actually 
the same as the subject. 56 

Now the question is, what is this actuality of the composition? Or, what 
does it mean that the predicate is actually the same as the subject? In his article 
on Duns Scotus’ theory of the proposition, Bos has convincingly argued that 
for Scotus this agreement does not pertain to things, but instead it is deter¬ 
mined by the things insofar as they are signified by the subject and predicate. 57 
In Bos’ words, Scotus “emphasizes the part played by the intellect and the spe¬ 
cies.” 58 The species is what is immediately signified by a word, and the compo¬ 
sition denoted by the verb est is thus a recognition of the agreement between 
what is signified by the subject and what is signified by the predicate. It depends 
on the nature of the predicate whether a proposition of the form ‘S is P’ makes 
reference to what Bos calls something factually existing. Hence it is possible to 
speak about non-existing things as well. All that is required is the actuality of 
the composition involved, i.e., the actual agreement of the extremes. 


54) Scotus, Qu. in libr. Per., q. 4, 21, 162.23-25: “(...) dico quod hoc verbum ‘est’ non tantum 
est unio sive modus uniendi extrema, sed etiam est quaedam res unita cui apponitur praedica- 
tum.” 

55) Scotus, Qu. in libr. Per., qq. 5-6, 23, 171.13-18: “Quodlibet enim verbum duo importat: rem 
verbi quae est de intellectu essentiali verbi in quantum significat rem quae concipitur a mente; et 
importat compositionem quae est ipsius in quantum verbum. Unde ratione rei quae importat 
hoc verbum ‘est’, cum ilia sit actualitas, est ratio sub qua praedicatur quidlibet quod praedicatur 
de alio.” 

56) Scotus, Qu. in libr. Per., qq. 5-6, 29, 173.18-21: “(...) est sciendum quod hoc verbum ‘est’ 
quando praedicat tertium, proprie nec est subiectum nec pars eius, nec praedicatum nec pars 
eius, sed denotat praedicatum esse idem subiecto secundum actum.” 

57) See Bos, ‘The Theory of the Proposition (cit. n. 47 above), 131-132. 

58) Bos, ‘The Theory of the Proposition’ (cit. n. 47 above), 132. 
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Concluding Remarks 

In the previous sections attention has been given to how Odonis explains the 
two basic principles of epistemonic enquiry, that is, how he interprets the 
subject-matter that is talked about. Basically, the principles de quolibet esse vel 
non esse and de nullo simul esse et non esse are expressions of an esse tertio adia - 
cens , which is a kind of mind-independent being that is the foundation of all 
affirmative and negative propositions. This esse tertio adiacens can be compared 
with Peter of Spains notion of composition. However, the realist Peter of 
Spain recognises that the mind plays a crucial role as the basis of all composi¬ 
tions and negations. Peter also makes a clear distinction between the kinds of 
being involved in (true) propositions about beings, on the one hand, and non¬ 
beings, on the other. In contrast, the way Odonis accounts for negations is 
evidence of his strong ontological commitment. 

The enquiry into Duns Scotus’ views on the verb est leads to the conclusion 
that this is more like what Odonis has in mind. For Scotus, the composition 
or indivision concerns the actuality of the composition (in Scotus’ words), or 
the agreement of the extremes. In Odonis 5 terminology, the esse tertio adiacens 
is a kind of being that is indifferent to existence or non-existence, but a unity 
of res of the subject- and predicate-terms involved. These res can be none other 
that the natures of the things spoken of. Odonis, like Scotus, refuses to iden¬ 
tify the esse tertio adiacens as something existing in re. Like Scotus 5 , his account 
is an intensionalist one. 
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A Discussion of the Manuscripts and General Survey 
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Abstract 

Gerald Odonis produced a lengthy commentary on the Ethics , recognized by both his 
contemporaries and modern scholars as a substantial analysis of Aristotelian thought 
on the virtues, the will, moral choice, justice, and the nature of ethical inquiry. As 
recent research on late-medieval ethics has expanded deeper into these discussions, 
interest in Odonis’ contributions has grown, but it has been limited textually to the 
two early printed editions of the work. The present survey of the commentary’s manu¬ 
script tradition investigates the codices attributed to Odonis, identifies the incomplete 
witnesses and misattributions, and clarifies the nature of the manuscripts recently 
assigned to Odonis. 
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Gerald Odonis, whose thought has been characterized in other contexts as 
eclectic and highly individualized, stands out in medieval ethics for his lengthy 
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foliation respectively. Vittorini also kindly consulted the Subiaco witness in situ. For the manu¬ 
scripts and the appendix, William Duba and Chris Schabel went well above and beyond their 
duties as general editors. Thanks are also due to the libraries whose manuscripts were inspected, 
in addition to the Hill Monastic Manuscript Library (and the always helpful Julie Dietman) 
at St Johns University, Collegeville, MN, for a Heckmand Stipend allowing me to see the 
Tarazona witnesses and for providing copies of the (authentic) Vienna manuscript; the Knights 
of Columbus Vatican Film Library at Saint Louis University and Dr. Susan L’Engle for assistance 
with the Vatican manuscripts; and Chris Schabel and the University of Cyprus for the Padua and 
Florence (F) codices. 
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commentary on Aristotle’s Ethics , the Scriptum super libros Ethicorum or the 
Sententia et expositio cum quaestionibus super libros Ethicorum Aristotelis , the 
first full exposition of that text by a Franciscan. Although Odonis’ work on 
the Ethics was remarkable enough among fourteenth-century contemporaries 
to earn him the epithet Doctor moralis and to merit continued circulation and 
study of his commentary into the sixteenth century, the full significance of his 
contribution remains undetermined. Previous research has depended primar¬ 
ily on early printed editions of the work, but a brief survey of the extant 
manuscripts confirms that the commentary warrants further textual study and 
expanded exploration of the breadth of Odonis’ ethical thought. 

Although Odonis’ commentary received preliminary attention in early bio¬ 
graphical accounts, work done by James Walsh, Odd Langholm, and Bonnie 
Kent in the mid-1970s and 1980s represented the first focused studies of his 
text. 1 Walsh included Odonis’ work in his study of late-medieval Ethics com¬ 
mentaries and established it as a significant source for Jean Buridan’s own 
extremely influential commentary. 2 Bonnie Kents 1984 dissertation, Aristotle 
and the Franciscans: Gerard Odoms’ Commentary on the Nichomachean Ethics , 
situated the text within the Franciscan voluntarist tradition and remains the 
only full-length study of the work. 3 Interest in Odonis’ commentary has since 
expanded deeper into his contributions to economic thought and to broader 
discussions on the virtues and moral akrasia. 


1} C.-V. Langlois, ‘Guiral Ot, Frere Mineur’, Histoire litteraire de la France 36 (1927), 203-23, at 
216-17; J.J. Walsh, Aristotle's Conception of Moral Weakness (New York, 1963); idem, ‘Buridan 
and Seneca, Journal of the History of Ideas 27 (1966), 23-40; L’Ethique a Nicomaque , ed. R.A. 
Gauthier and J.Y. Jolif (2nd ed., Louvain, 1970); Walsh, ‘Some Relationships between Gerald 
Odo’s and John Buridans Commentaries on Aristotle’s Ethics’, Franciscan Studies 35 (1975), 
237-75; idem, ‘Teleology in the Ethics of Buridan \ Journal of the History of Philosophy 18 (1980), 
265-86; O. Langholm, ‘Economic Freedom in Scholastic Thought’, History of Political Economy 
14 (1982), 260-83; G. Wieland, ‘The Reception and Interpretation of Aristotle’s Ethics , in The 
Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy: From the Rediscovery of Aristotle to the Disintegra¬ 
tion of Scholasticism, 1100-1600 , ed. N. Kretzmann, A. Kenny, and J. Pinborg (Cambridge, 
1982), 657-72; B. Kent, Aristotle and the Franciscans: Gerard Odonis* Commentary on the Nich¬ 
omachean Ethics (Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 1984); Langholm, The Aristotelian 
Analysis of Usury (Bergen, 1984); Kent, ‘The Good Will According to Gerardus Odonis, Duns 
Scotus, and William of Ockham’, Franciscan Studies 46 (1986), 119-39. 

2) Walsh, ‘Some Relationships’, and idem, ‘Teleology’ (cit. no. 1 above). 

3) Kent, Aristotle and the Franciscans (cit. no. 1 above). A brief 1928 dissertation, L. Bartolome 
O.F.M.’s Fray Gerardo de Odon, Ministro General de la Orden Franciscana, 1329-1342 (Disserta¬ 
tion, Collegio Internacional de San Antonio de Roma, 1928), has not been of influence in the 
historiographical tradition. 
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Odoms’ commentary, along with his economics treatise, De contractibus 
et restitutionibus et de sententia excommunicationis , established him as a pro¬ 
vocative thinker in dialogue with contemporaries on concerns over just 
price, usury, the nature of money, and the ethics of a profit economy. 4 
Thirteenth- and fourteenth-century economic theory drew heavily on the 
Ethics , particularly Aristotle’s treatment of justice and money in book V; Odo- 
nis’ contemporaries and modern scholars have in turn taken note of his expo¬ 
sition of these subjects. Odd Langholm has worked most closely on Odonis as 
a source for scholastic economic theory and has supported Anneliese Maier’s 
broad characterization of Odonis as a courageous thinker, especially given the 
challenges Odonis made to Aquinas’ and Olivi’s economic thought. 5 Joel Kaye 
has also surveyed Odonis’ economic thought and set it in the context of late- 
medieval natural philosophy. 6 

With regard to late-medieval debates on the virtues, the will, and the sub¬ 
ject of moral philosophy, Odonis’ commentary figures along with those of 
Aquinas and Buridan as a fundamental source for the development of ethics 
from the late-thirteenth to the mid-fourteenth century. 7 Kent’s early work on 


4) De contractibus et restitutionibus et de sententia excommunicationis , ed. G. Ceccarelli and S. 
Piron, forthcoming. As Langholm has pointed out, Odonis explicit coverage of economic 
thought comes from his lectures {lectiones), not the questions: O. Langholm, Wealth and Money 
in the Aristotelian Tradition: A Study in Scholastic Economic Sources (Bergen, 1992), 29. 

5) Langholm, Economics in the Medieval Schools: Wealth, Exchange, Value, Money, and Usury 
According to the Paris Theological Tradition, 1200-1350 (Leiden, 1992), 509. Cf. idem, The Legacy 
of Scholasticism in Economic Thought: Antecedents of Choice and Power (Cambridge, 1998). Evi¬ 
dence for Odonis’ engagement with and dependence on Olivi’s thought appears most explicitly 
in elements of Olivi’s treatise on contracts that appear in the Ethics commentary and Odonis’ 
own work on contracts; see Langholm, ‘Economic Freedom’ (cit. n. 1 above), 264, and Ceccarelli- 
Piron in this volume. For an edition of Olivi’s economic texts, see Quodlibet I, qq. 16 and 17, 
and De contractibus usurariis , ed. A. Spicciani, ‘Gli scritti sul capitale et sull’interesse di Fra Pietro 
di Giovanni Olivi’, Studi francescani 73 (1976), 289-325. 

6) See J. Kaye, Economy and Nature in the Fourteenth Century: Money, Market Exchange, and the 
Emergence of Scientific Thought (Cambridge, 1998), 128-38. 

7) I. Bejczy, ‘The Cardinal Virtues in Medieval Commentaries on the Nichomachean Ethics , 1250- 
1350’, in Virtue Ethics in the Middle Ages: Commentaries on Aristotle's Nichomachean Ethics, 1200- 
1500, ed. I. Bejczy (Leiden 2008), 199-221; P. Blazek, ‘The Virtue of Virginity: The Aristotelian 
Challenge’, ibidem, 247-73; B. Sere, Penser Tamitieau moyen age: Etude historique des commentaires 
sur les livres VIII et IXde l’Ethique a Nicomaque (XIIT-XV e siecle) (Turnhout, 2007); eadem, ‘De la 
verite en amitie. Une phenomenologie medievale du sentiment dans les commentaries de TEthique 
a Nicomaque (XII e -XVsiecle)’, Revue historique 636 (2004-05), 793-820; R. Saarinen, ‘The Parts of 
Prudence: Buridan, Odonis, Aquinas’, Dialogue 42 (2003), 749-65; D.A. Lines, Aristotle’s Ethics in 
the Italian Renaissance (ca. 1300-1650): The Universities and the Problem of Moral Education (Leiden, 
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the commentary pursued the question whether Odoms’ thought broke from 
or contrasted with what can be broadly identified as a Franciscan tradition in 
ethics, marked by an interest in preserving the freedom of the will and moral 
culpability against any percieved subordination of the will to the intellect in 
Thomistic thought. After surveying Odonis’ arguments on the location of the 
virtues and on free will, Kent argued that Odonis’ positions in fact closely 
reflected currents among his Franciscan contemporaries. 

Her suspicions reflected the “conflicting expectations” that initially sur¬ 
rounded Odonis’ commentary; of all of Aristotle’s works, the Ethics posed the 
most conflicts between Christian and classical views of eudaimonia> fortune, 
the necessity of wealth and goods, and the nature of moral choice. Beyond 
these abstract tensions, Odonis’ close ties to Pope John XXII and John’s known 
high regard for Aquinas’ theology, particularly on poverty and property rights, 
raised suspicions that Odonis himself may have responded sympathetically to 
Thomist ethics; as evidence of the contrary, Kent cites several instances of 
Odonis defending Augustinian positions against Thomas. 8 

Risto Saarinen more recently confirmed Kent’s analysis. In his study of 
Odonis’ conception of akrasia in the Ethics , he cited inconsistent positions on 
consent between book III and book VII, in which Odonis first upholds the 
traditional Augustinian position, but also supports the Thomistic view. For 
Saarinen, this inconsistency signaled an attempt to create a synthesis, though 
evidently at the cost of a more innovative approach. Overall, however, Saa¬ 
rinen recognized a general Augustinian defense in Odonis’ thought. 9 

A limited but influential number of late thirteenth-century commentaries, 
based on Grosseteste’s translations, preceded Odonis’ work. Albert the Great, 
Aquinas, and Alexander of Hales commented on the text, although their for- 


2002); R. Lambertini, ‘Individuelle und politische Klugheit in den mittelalterlichen Ethikkom- 
mentaren (von Albertus bis Buridan)’, in Individuum und Individuality im Mittelalter , ed. J.A. 
Aertsen and A. Speer (Berlin, 1996), 464-78; O. Pluta, Albert der Grosse und Johannes Buridan’, 
in Albertus Magnus und der Albertismus. Deutschephilosophische Kultur des Mittelalters, ed. M.J.EM. 
Hoenen and Alain de Libera (Leiden, 1995), 91-105; R. Saarinen, Weakness of the Will in Medieval 
Thought from Augustine to Buridan (Leiden, 1994); idem, ‘Die heroische Tugend als Grundlage der 
individualistischen Ethik im 14. Jahrhundert’, in Individuum und Individuality im Mittelalter , ed. 
Aertsen and Speer, 450-63; B. Kent, Virtues of the Will: The Transformation of Ethics in the Late 
Thirteenth Century (Washington, DC, 1995); eadem, ‘The Good Will’ (cit. n. 1 above); Walsh, 
Aristotle's Conception of Moral Weakness (cit. n. 1 above). 

8) Kent, Aristotle and the Franciscans (cit. n. 1 above), 3 and 100. 

9) See Saarinen, ‘Die heroische Tugend’ (cit. n. 7 above), idem, Weakness of the Will (cit. n. 7 
above), 146-160, and idem, ‘Walter Burley on akrasia : Second Thoughts’, in Vivarium 37 
(1999), 60-71, at 66. 
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mats and foci varied considerably . 10 Albert’s commentary featured an exposi¬ 
tion of Aristotle’s text supplemented with disputed questions, whereas Aquinas 
produced a literal exposition of the text . 11 As suggested by one of the two 
alternative titles for the work, Sententia et expositio cum quaestionibus , Odonis’ 
commentary is closest to Albert’s in style and structure, with questions supple¬ 
menting many of his lectures (lectiones ), or sections of commentary on Aristo¬ 
tle’s text itself . 12 The brief quotations from Aristotle’s text that introduce each 
lectio match William of Moerbeke’s recension of Grosseteste’s translation . 13 
This composite format of exposition followed by questions based on issues 
raised within the lectures privileged contemporary discussions over pure expo¬ 
sition of Aristotle’s thought . 14 Odonis’ choice of questions thus offers us more 
direct access to his individual response to the Ethics than do the lectures. 

As shown here, Odonis raised significantly more questions in books I 
through VI than in VII through X : 15 


Prologue: 4 questions 

Book IV: 45 questions 

Book VIII: 0 questions 

Book I: 32 questions 

Book V: 23 questions 

Book IX: 8 questions 

Book II: 26 questions 

Book VI: 17 questions 

Book X: 0 questions 

Book III: 25 questions 

Book VII: 1 question 

Total: 181 questions 


10) For the medieval and Renaissance manuscript traditions for Ethics translations and commentar¬ 
ies, see Lines, Aristotle’s Ethics in the Italian Renaissance (cit. n. 7 above), Appendices B and C. 
n) See Mark Jordans argument, though, that the second part of the Summa more explicitly 
comprises Aquinas’ commentary on the Ethics : M. Jordan, Aquinas Reading Aristotle’s Ethics ’, 
in Ad litteram: Authoritative Texts and Their Medieval Readers , ed. M. Jordan and K. Emery, Jr. 
(Notre Dame, IN, 1992), 229-49. 

12) Giraldus Odonis O.F.M., Opera Philosophica II: De intentionibus. With a Study on the Medieval 
Intentionality Debate up to ca. 1350 , ed. L.M. de Rijk (Leiden-Boston, 2005), 2, n. 3; Lines, Aris¬ 
totle’s Ethics in the Italian Renaissance (cit. n. 7 above), 161; O. Weijers, Le travail intellectuel a la 
Faculte des arts de Paris: Textes et maitres, ca. 1200-1500 (Turnhout, 2003), 218-19; eadem, ‘Un 
type de commentaire particulier a la Faculte des arts: la sententia cum questionibus\ in La tradition 
vivie: melanges d’histoire des textes en I’honneur de Louis Holtz , ed. P. Lardet (Turnhout, 2003), 211- 
22; Langholm, Economics in the Medieval Schools (cit. n. 5 above), 511; Langholm, The Aristotelian 
Analysis of Usury (cit. n. 1 above), 29; and Walsh, ‘Some Relationships’ (cit. n. 1 above), 245. 

13) Ethica Nicomachea: Translatio Roberti Grosseteste Lincolniensis sive Liber Ethicorum. B. Recen- 
sio Recognita , ed. R.A. Gauthier {Aristoteles Latinus XXVI: 1 -3, fasc. 4) (Leiden, 1973). 

14) Cf. Wieland, ‘The Reception and Interpretation of Aristotle’s Ethics’ (cit. n. 1, above), 666. 

15) Cf. Weijers, ‘Un type de commentaire’ (cit. no. 12 above), 219, n. 37. One idiosyncrasy to 
this format arises in book X, where Gerard’s text announces four questions between the fifth and 
sixth lectures, but the texts of the questions themselves do not appear in any witnesses. 
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Odoms’ general disinclination to cite contemporaries has frustrated efforts to 
reconstruct his participation in broader debates, and his Ethics commentary 
characteristically lacks references to any figure after Averroes. 16 Langlois, Walsh, 
and Kent each surveyed Odonis’ citations and found several scriptural, classi¬ 
cal, patristic and twelfth-century authorities, but no explicit references to the 
late thirteenth- and early fourteenth-century writers Odonis whom was draw¬ 
ing upon and responding to. 17 The citations that do appear comprise works by 
Cicero, Boethius, Augustine, Al-Ghazali, and Hugh of St Victor. 

Of the tacit references to contemporaries, Kent and others have noted the 
high number to Aquinas. 18 Additionally, given his reference to Scorns’ formal 
distinction, and more broadly given his dependence on their thought in other 
works and his immersion in the Franciscan theological tradition, we can be 
certain that in the context of the Ethics Odonis read Scotus and Olivi, and 
possibly Burley. 19 

Regarding the Ethics s dating and its relationship to Odonis’ other works, 
we lack specific evidence for the location and context in which Odonis pro¬ 
duced it, but can make a reasonable guess where to place it in relation to the 
dates posited for his progress through the degree program. The sequence of his 
academic and administrative careers suggests at a miminum that Odonis wrote 
the Ethics between his first Sentences lectures and his election as Minister Gen¬ 
eral in 1329. 20 Odonis initially lectured on the Sentences in Toulouse sometime 
in the late 1310s, and he did so again in Paris in the late 1320s, with evidence 
pointing to the academic years 1326-28. 21 Although the full import of the 

16) Langlois thus took a conservative view of the text’s potential, despite recognizing its magni¬ 
tude in terms of length and its significance as Odonis’ most substantial work, lamenting, 
“L’auteur a trouve moyen de ne rien dire, en tant de phrases, qui soit de nature a instruire la 
posterite des choses de son temps”; Langlois, ‘Guiral Ot’ (cit. n. 1 above), 217. 

17) See Kent, Aristotle and the Franciscans (cit. n. 1 above), 34-39; and Walsh, ‘Some Relation¬ 
ships’ (cit. n. 1 above), 257-38. Kent and Walsh came up with differing lists of authorities cited; 
the unusually high number (42) of references to legal sources prompted Walsh’s characterization 
of Odonis’ ethics as “moral legalism.” Kent qualified these citations by pointing out that nearly 
half are canon law references, and thus theological, many are in book V on justice and law, and 
some are citations of views Odonis rejects: Kent, Aristotle and the Franciscans (cit. n. 1 above), 35. 

18) Kent, Aristotle and the Franciscans (cit. n. 1 above), 40 and 100. 

19) Kent, Aristotle and the Franciscans (cit. n. 1 above), 42. 

20) Hence the custom has arisen of simply dating the work ante 1329. See Kaye, Economy and 
Nature (cit. n. 6 above), 129; Saarinen, Weakness of the Will (cit. n. 7 above), 147; Kent, ‘The 
Goodwill’ (cit. n. 1 above), 124; eadem, Aristotle and the Franciscans (cit. n. 1 above), 33; Lines, 
Aristotle's Ethics in the Italian Renaissance (cit. n. 7 above), 161; and Walsh, ‘Some Relationships’ 
(cit. n. 1 above), 245. 

21) C. Schabel, ‘The Sentences Commentary of Gerardus Odonis, O.EM.’, Bulletin de philosophic 
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revisions made to his lectures between Toulouse and Paris remains to be estab¬ 
lished, a strong relationship exists between his Paris Sentences commentary and 
the Ethics. 22 When preparing his manuscript survey of the Sentences commen¬ 
tary, Chris Schabel identified forty questions that share material with the Ethics , 
over half of them with identical wording, most of which are concentrated in 
books II and III of the Sentences 25 

Of particular interest for Odonis’ reworking of his thought between Tou¬ 
louse and Paris is his revised discussion of usury {Ethics IV, q. 20), which sug¬ 
gested to Langholm that Odonis revised for the Sentences commentary passages 
found in his Ethics. 24 If we accept that the period between the Toulouse and 
Paris lectures was the window in which Odonis produced his independent 
tracts on logic and natural philosophy and revised passages from his first Sen¬ 
tences lectures, which he then incorporated into his second lectures, this also 
appears to be a more viable stage of his career to place the Ethics than the 
much shorter window between his second lectures and his election as Minister 
General of the Franciscans in 1329. 25 It would also explain the incipit found 
in the Salamanca (S) witness of the Ethics describing Odonis as “bachalarius” 
(see full incipit below). In sum, dating the Ethics between the early 1320s 
and 1326-28 accounts for the relationship of shared material between Ethics 
passages and the Parisian Sentences lectures, fits with the reference to Odonis 
writing the Ethics before he became a master, and provides more time for him 
to have composed such a lengthy commentary than the period immediately 
preceding his election. Contextual and manuscript evidence thus encourages 
us to include it as one of the works written between the Toulouse and Paris 
lectures on the Sentences and incorporated into the latter. 

Odonis’ commentary was a recognized influence on contemporaries and 
later figures, particularly as a source for Jean Buridans own, better-known Ethics 


medievale 46 (2004), 115-61, at 119-24; idem, 'Non aliter novit facienda quam facta. Gerard 
Odonis’ Questions on Divine Foreknowledge’, in Chemins de lapensee medievale: Etudes ojfertes 
aZenon Kaluza , ed. P.J.J.M. Bakker, E. Faye, and C. Grellard (Turnhout, 2002), 351-77, at 352. 

22) Schabel, ‘The Sentences Commentary of Gerardus Odonis’ (cit. n. 21 above), 122-24. 

23) See Schabel, ‘The Sentences Commentary of Gerardus Odonis’ (cit. n. 21 above), 123, for a 
list of correlative questions. As per Schabel’s findings, the questions containing shared content 
and wording are noted in the appendix. 

24) Langholm has noted, “This is not a common case of an author copying verbatim or nearly 
verbatim from an earlier work into a new one, for the actual wording is different in the two 
cases.” See Langholm, Economics in the Medieval Schools (cit. n. 5 above), 512, and idem, The 
Legacy of Scholasticism (cit. n. 5 above), 65. 

25) Schabel, ‘The Sentences Commentary of Gerardus Odonis’ (cit. n. 21 above), 120; and de 
Rijk’s introduction to Odonis’ Opera Philosophica //(cit. n. 12 above), 9-10. 
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commentary. 26 One could argue that the latters heavy dependence on the 
former attracted attention to Odoms’ previously overlooked commentary. As 
noted above, other contemporaries of Odonis took interest in his exposition 
of book V; his work, along with Walter Burleys, became a conduit for eco¬ 
nomic thought from earlier commentators, including Grosseteste and Albert, 
to Buridan, Nicole Oresme, and other later fourteenth-century thinkers. 27 

The commentary has also received increased attention as a source for the 
study and transmission of the Ethics during the Renaissance. 28 Langlois cited 
its influence on later works, notably Guillaume de Vaurouillon’s Sentences 
commentary and Pietro Pomponazzi’s Defensorium de animae immortaliteP 
Most recently, David Lines has surveyed the medieval and Renaissance tradi¬ 
tions of Ethics commentaries and established that for the fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century ethics tradition in Italy, Odonis work stood beside that of 
Albert, Thomas, Walter Burley, Buridan, Henry of Friemar, and Albert of Sax¬ 
ony as the most vital medieval sources of ethical thought. 30 


Manuscripts and Incunabula 

Eighteen manuscripts and two incunabula contain all or part of Gerald Odo¬ 
ms’ Ethics: 

A = Assisi, Biblioteca del Sacro Convento, 285 

B = Boulogne-sur-Mer, Bibliotheque municipale, BV 111 

G = Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Pal. lat. 1027 


26) Kaye, Economy and Nature (cit. n. 6 above); Kent, Aristotle and the Franciscans (cit. n. 1 
above), 124; Langholm, The Aristotelian Analysis of Usury (cit. n. 1 above), 29; Walsh, ‘Teleology’ 
(cit. n. 1 above), 267; J.B. Korolec, ‘Les principes de la philosophic morale de Jean Buridan’, 
Mediaevalia Philosophica Polonorum 21 (1975), 53-72, at 68-71; Walsh, ‘Some Relationships’ 
(cit. n. 1 above); and idem, Aristotle s Conception of Moral Weakness (cit. n. 1 above), 26. 

27) See Langholm, The Aristotelian Analysis of Usury (cit. n. 1 above). 

28) C. Fliieler, ‘Teaching Ethics at the University of Vienna: The Making of a Commentary at the 
Faculty of Arts (A Case Study)’, in Virtue Ethics in the Middle Ages, ed. Bejczy (cit. n. 7 above), 
277-346; D.A. Lines, ‘Sources and Authorities for Moral Philosophy in the Italian Renaissance: 
Aquinas and Jean Buridan on Aristotle’s Ethics’, in Moral Philosophy on the Threshold of Moder¬ 
nity, ed. J. Kraye and R. Saarinen (Dordrecht, 2005), 7-29; idem, Aristotle’s Ethics in the Italian 
Renaissance (cit. n. 7 above); idem, ‘The Commentary Literature on Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics 
in Early Renaissance Italy: Preliminary Considerations’, Traditio 54 (1999), 245-82. 

29) Langlois, ‘Guiral Ot’ (cit. n. 1 above), 217. 

30) Lines, Aristotle’s Ethics in the Italian Renaissance (cit. n. 7 above), 112 and 467-68; and The 
Commentary Literature (cit. n. 28 above), passim. 
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H = Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Urb. Lat. 1369 (fragment) 

C = Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. lat. 2168 
F = Firenze, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, S. Croce XIII Sin. 3 
N = Firenze, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Conv. soppr. 1.3.23 
M = Madrid, Biblioteca nacional, 6346 (incomplete) 

D = Padova, Biblioteca Antoniana, XVIII 389 
R = Paris, Bibliotheque Mazarine, 3496 
P = Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, lat. 16127 
S = Salamanca, Colegio de S. Bartolome, 1869 
L = Sevilla, Biblioteca Colombina, 7.5.14 

Q= Subiaco, Biblioteca statale monumento nazionale di S. Scolastica 26 (XXIV) 

T = Tarazona, Archivo Catedral Capitular, 15 

Z = Tarazona, Archivo Catedral Capitular, 71 (non-authorial redaction) 

U = Tubingen, Universitatsbibliothek, Me. 378 (incomplete) 

W= Wien, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Palatinus 2383 

X = Brescia incunabulum of 1482 
V = Venezia incunabulum of 1500 

Nearly all research on Odoms’ Ethics has been based on the early printed 
editions of the text, especially Venice 1500, with little use made to date of 
the extant manuscripts. 31 Previously inventories have cited seventeen existing 
manuscripts and the two incunabula. 32 Charles Lohr listed fifteen manuscripts: 
ABCDFGFiLMPRW^ plus another Vatican codex (BAV, Pal. lat. 1020) and 
two more Vienna witnesses (ONB 5149 and 5433), while he characterized 
three others as olim: Bologna, Collegio di Spagna; Rimini, Biblioteca di San 
Francesco; and Salamanca. 33 The Salamanca manuscript is in fact still extant 
(S), although Pal. lat. 1020 is not a manuscript, but simply the Brescia edition, 
and the two other Vienna manuscripts do not contain Odonis’ text. Other 
witnesses have since been identified in Florence (N), Subiaco (Q), Tarazona 


31) Kent used V, checked against manuscript W: Aristotle and the Franciscans (cit. n. 1 above), 10. 
Kaye had access to both printed editions: Economics and Nature (cit. n. 6 above), 128, n. 47; 
Langholm employed X: Economics in the Medieval Schools (cit. n. 5 above), 512; Saarinen had V: 
Weakness of the Will (cit. n. 7 above), 147. 

32) See Langlois, ‘Guiral Ot’ (cit. n. 1 above), 216-17; C. Lohr, ‘Medieval Latin Aristotle Com¬ 
mentaries: Authors G-F, Traditio 24 (1968), 163-65 (henceforth cited as Lohr); Lines, Aristotle's 
Ethics in the Italian Renaissance (cit. n. 7 above), 467-68; and Weijers, Le travail intellectuel (cit. 
n. 12 above), 83. 

33) Lohr 164. Lohr’s list comprised and supplemented the list of witnesses in Langlois’ early 
biography of Odonis: ‘Guiral Ot’ (cit. n. 1 above), 216. 
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(T and Z), and Tubingen (U), and, with the help of the appendix below, more 
manuscripts, partial or complete, may yet be identified. 34 

The present study is based on an inspection of eighteen manuscript wit¬ 
nesses and both incunabula. As mentioned, two Vienna manuscripts are mis- 
attributions. In the case of Vienna 5433 (W 2 ), the text appears instead to be 
Jean Buridans Quaestiones in decern libros Ethicorum Aristotelis. Vienna 5149 
(W 3 ) also mirrors the questions from Buridans Ethics , but a survey of several 
passages of text shows that it is not an exact match; this ambiguity over Buri¬ 
dans text notwithstanding, W 3 does not contain Odoms’ commentary. Fur¬ 
thermore, one of the Vatican witnesses (H) is a fragment, while the Madrid 
witness (M) contains only the first two full books of Odoms’ Ethics and a frag¬ 
ment of book III, as well as a fragment of Walter Burley’s Ethics commentary. 
The Tubingen manuscript (U) contains an abbreviated text that primarily 
reports the questions; conversely, one of the Tarazona codices (Z) appears to 
do away with the questions altogether and adapt the lectiones to a marginal 
gloss format. Finally, the Subiaco manuscript (Q) presents an even more com¬ 
plicated case of fragmentation, selection, and adaptation. In view of these 
findings, the revised count shows Odonis’ commentary to survive in thirteen 
known complete manuscripts (ABCDFGLMPRSTW), five fragments, abbre¬ 
viations, and derivative redactions (HMQUZ), and two printed editions (VX). 

The incipits, explicits, and other notes found in these manuscripts mark 
Odonis’ status as a theologian and Minister General; interestingly, two manu¬ 
scripts feature references to Odonis as having training in law. The incipit in 
W 3 (f. lr) makes an oblique reference to Odonis as “Necnon iuris perito 
eximo.” More specifically, a note below the explicit in G (f. 317vb) describes 
him as a doctor of theology and “utriusque iuris doctor.” Detailed descriptions 
of the witnesses follow: 

A = Assisi, Biblioteca del Sacro Convento, 285 33 

14th c., 215 ff., parchment, 2 cols. Ff. lra-183rb, Odonis Ethics', ff. 184ra-184vb, 
Albertus Magnus, fragment, III Sent.', ff. 185ra-21 lva, Bonaventure, Lectura super ter- 
tium Sententiarum , 36 Incipit, f. Ira: “Incipit Scriptum Magistri G. super librum Ethi¬ 
corum Aristotelis. Qui liber est D. Nostri Yhesu Christi concessus ad usum fr. Nichole 


34) For Subiaco, see also Lines, Aristotle's Ethics in the Italian Renaissance (cit. n. 7 above), 467 
and 539. 

35) C. Cenci, O.F.M., Bibliotheca manuscripta ad Sacrum conventum Assisiensem (Perugia, 1981), 
vol. I, n. 163, n. 554, n. 859. 

36) The Assisi text is on fF. lr-183r, although in Lohr and Lines, Aristotle’s Ethics in the Italian 
Renaissance (cit. n. 7 above), it appears as lr-133r. 
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de Burgo Fratrum Servorum S. Marie et amicorum suorum fidelium.” A note in a later 
hand in the top margin on f. lr reads: “Ethicorum,” and following that in a third hand: 
“Odonis sup. Lib. Ethicorum.” No explicit or tabula quaestionum. Digital images 
accessible online [http://www.sisf-assisi.it/digitalizzazione.htm]. 

B = Boulogne-sur-Mer, Bibliotheque municipale, BV 111 37 

15th c., 320 ff., 2 cols. Ff. lra-320vb, Odonis’ Ethics. A note in a later hand mg. sup. 
on f. 1 reads: “Fratris Gerardi Odonis in Ethicam Aristotelis.” No incipit, although 
there may have been at one point; f. Ira begins: “... unum hominem hec autem melio¬ 
ration est bonum humanum,” which is the second line of q. 1 of the Prologue, mean¬ 
ing that the first lectio ( Quid est virtus scrutamur...) and the beginning of q. 1 are 
missing, which in turn suggests that the opening folio has been lost. Explicit, f. 320va: 
“Explicit Sententia et expositio cum questionibus super librum Ethicorum, edita a 
reverendo patre fratre Geraldo Odonis magistro in theologia et Ordinis Fratrum 
Minorum generali ministro. Deo gratias.” Tabula quaestionum: 321ra-322vb. A note 
on f. lr reads: “Fratris Gerardi Odonis in Ethicam Aristotelis.” Ff. 66, 67, and 68 are 
misbound, affecting the foliation for book II, lectio VIII, through book III, lectio I. 

C = Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. lat. 2168 38 

1439, 264 ff., 2 cols. Ff. lra-250rb, Odonis’ Ethics\ ff. 250va-260rb, idem, appended 
questions omitted in original text. A note on f. b reads: “Girardi Odonis in X lib. 
Ethic. Aristot. Eiusdem Questio utrum omnis ars sit habitus cum recta ratione facti- 
vus” and refers to a unique error in book VI by which all of the questions from lectio- 
nes V through XIII were left out of the original sequence of the text but added later on 
ff. 250va-260rb. Explicit, f. 250rb: “Explicit liber Ethicorum cuius expositionem et 
sententiam aliqualiter assumavimus prestante Deo qui operatur omnia in omnibus. 
Cui est honor et gloria in secula seculorum. Amen.” Two notes in later hands follow 
below the explicit. The first reads: “Scriptus est iste liber Nuremburge per manus 
Johannis Rosengart de Slezia, anno Domini millesimo cccc°xxx°ix° et completus est in 
vigilia Corporis Christi.” The second reads: “Sequitur quaestio Girardi Odonis = 
utrum omnis ars sit habitus cum recta rationem factivus,” referring to the appended 
questions. Tabula quaestionum , 263ra-264va. A note in a third hand follows on f. 
264va: “Scriptum Fratris Girardi Odonis sacre theologie doctoris eximii generalis 
Ordinis Minorum, in libris Ethicorum Aristotelis tempore Johannis pape xxii.” 

D = Padova, Biblioteca Antoniana, XVIII 389 

15th c., 175 ff., 2 cols. Ff. lra-176rb, Odonis’ Ethics. A note in a later cursive hand on 
f.lr reads: “Sententia et expositio cum questionibus in libros Ethicorum magister Ger- 
aldi Odonis minister generalis Ordinis Fratrum Minorum conventualium.” Explicit 


37) Catalogue general des manuscrits des bibliothequespubliques , vol. IV (Paris, 1872), 641. 

38) Lohr 164; A. Maier, Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae codices manuscripti recensiti, Codices 
Vaticani latini: Codices 2118-2192 (Vatican City, 1961), 139-140. 
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on f. 176rb: “Sententia et expositio cum questionibus super libros Ethicorum Aristo- 
telis edita a reverendo patre fratre Geraldo Odonis magistro in theologia et Ordinis 
Fratrum Minorum generali ministro explicit. Deo gratias.” Partial tabula quaestionum 
in a later hand, f. 176v. A unique irregularity occurs in book I: lectio VIII cuts off on 
f. 16va (at “maxime vero cum fruitur maximo bono”) and in the same sentence, with 
no transition, picks up near the end of lectio IX (at “est a fortuna, sed felicitas tan- 
tum”) then continues normally. Both of those lectures are thus incomplete, and ques¬ 
tions 23-26 that follow lectio VIII in the other manuscripts are missing in D. 

F = Firenze, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, S. Croce XIII Sin. 3 

14th c., 262 ff., 2 cols. Ff. lra-262rb, Odonis’ Ethics. No incipit; explicit on 
f. 262rb: “Explicit sententia et expositio cum questionibus super librum Ethicorum 
Aristotelis edita a fratre Gerardo Odonis de Ordine Minorum”; tabula quaestionum, 
ff. 262rb-263r. 

G = Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Pal. lat. 1027 39 

15th c., 317 ff., 2 cols. Ff. lra-317vb, Odonis’ Ethics. F. lr is heavily illuminated and 
inscribed with a crested “B.” No incipit; explicit, f. 317vb: “Explicit sententia et expo¬ 
sitio cum questionibus super librum Ethicorum Aristotelis edita a fratre Girardo Odo¬ 
nis Ordinis Fratrum Minorum province Aquitanie. Deo gratias.” A note in a later 
hand below reads: “Qui frater Girardus fuit tunc generalis minister Ordinis Minorum 
et sacre theologie utriusque iuris doctor et omnium scientiarum et artium peritissimus. 
Hoc opus omnia alia opera super librum Ethicorum excedit bene magna diflicultate 
[add. sed del. ac (?)] exemplum acquisivi et demonstratum exemplari feci.” Several 
unique scribal errors occur in G. Book III is missing several questions: lectio VI, q. 1 
ends abruptly on f. 80vb, and f. 8Ira begins mid-way through lectio X, q. 23. G thus 
omits the rest of the questions in lectio VI, as well as lectiones VII, VIII, IX and their 
questions, and lectio X through q. 23. A foliation error occurs in book IV: f. 115 
is followed by f. 115a, then f. 116. Book VII, lectio X cuts off abruptly on f. 252rb, 
mid-sentence (at “Incontinens autem debilis similis est...”), at which point the text 
picks up mid-way through lectio XI (at “et ideo sunt indisciplinati...”); both the end 
of lectio X and the beginning of lectio XI are thus missing. 

H = Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Urb. Lat. 1369 40 

l4th/l 5th c., 295 ff., 1 col. Ff. 3v-252v, Walter Burley, Expositio super Xlibros Ethico¬ 
rum Aristotelis ; ff. 253r-255v, anonymous, Quaestiones in aliquot libros politicorum 
Aristotelis ; ff. 256ra-287vb, Richard Kilvington, Quaestiones morales ; ff. 288r-291v, 
Index quaestionum in Burlei opus super Ethicam Aristotelis ; ff. 291v-293v, Odonis’ 


39) A. Mau et al., II catalogo dei codici Palatini latini, mss. 2-1078 y 1341-1986 , Unpublished, 
Saint Louis University, 144. 

40) C. Stornajolo, Codices Urbinates Latini, vol. Ill, Codices 1001-1179 (Rome, 1921), 287-288; 
Lohr 164. 
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Ethics (fragment). No incipit; explicit, f. 293v: “Expliciunt questiones fratris Giraldi.” 
H is not a full witness; rather ff. 291v-293v include fifteen of the lectures and ques¬ 
tions raised by Odonis, with brief summaries of his opinions instead of the full text. 
Most of these abbreviated questions come from books V and IX, and have been noted 
in the survey list below. Odonis’ questions begin immediately (and in the same hand) 
following the index to Burleys Ethics commentary with no clear division between the 
texts, although a marginal note on f. 29 lv marks the beginning of Odonis’ text: “frat¬ 
ris Geraldi in scripto Ethicorum.” The questions included are (book-lectio-question) 
as follows: I.I.5 (291v-292r); I.IV.15 (292r); IV.XVIII.24 (292r); V.VII.ll (292r); 
V.XVII.20 (292v); V.XVIL21 (292r-v); V.XX.24 (292v-293r); IX.I.1 (293r); IX.II.2 
(293r); IX.II.3 (293r); IX.II.4 (293r); IX.II.5 (293r-v); IX.II.6 (293v); IX.II.8 (293v); 
IX.IV (lectio) (293v). 

L = Sevilla, Biblioteca Colombina, 7.5.14 

14th c., 187 ff., 2 cols., but set up as a gloss, with the incipits for Aristotle’s text inset 
between columns on ff. 3v-184v. Ff. 2ra-185rb, Odonis’ Ethics. A note in a later hand 
on lr reads: “Mag. Geraldi Odonis Expositio in Ethicas Aristotelis.” Incipit, f. 2ra: 
“Incipit scriptum super libros Ethicorum editum a fratre Geraldo Odonis de Ordine 
Fratrum Minorum magistro in theologia.” Explicit, f. 185r: “Explicit sententia et 
expositio cum questionibus super librum Ethicorum Aristotelis edita a reverendo patre 
fratre Geraldo Odonis magistro in theologia et Ordinis Fratrum Minorum generali 
ministro. Deo gratias.” Tabula quaestionum , f. 185va-186rb. Heavily rubricated and 
illuminated. 

M = Madrid, Biblioteca nacional, 6546 41 

14th c., 166 ff, 2 cols. M is an incomplete witness: ff. lra-67va, Odonis’ Ethics , 
books I and II, and book III, lectio I (fragment); ff 68ra-151vb, Walter Burley, Ethics 
commentary (frag.); ff 152ra-152vb; tabula quaestionum for Odonis’ Ethics , books I 
through book IV, q. 22; ff. 154ra-164vb, appended questions from book I; ff. 165ra- 
166rb, unknown. 42 Missing text in book I: the second question after lectio V (q. 16) 
begins on f. 24rb and continues through f. 25vb (ending at “virtuali in causa habet 
esse”), but f. 26ra begins mid-way through lectio VIII (at “ibi optimum ergo”). The 
following text is thus missing from the original sequence in book I, but appended in 
the same hand on ff 155ra-164vb: q. 16 (fragment), qq. 17-18, lectio VI, lectio VII, 
qq. 19-22, and the beginning of lectio VIII. Although lectio VIII is also only a frag¬ 
ment in D, it cuts off at a different line, and the missing text in that case is the ques¬ 
tions that follow lectio VIII, not those that precede it. Therefore, the book I errors in 


41) See the Inventario general de manuscritos de la Biblioteca Nacional , vol. XI (Madrid, 1987), 
212, which identifies only Burley’s commentary; and C. Lohr, Aristotelica Matritensia’, Traditio 
53 (1998), 251-308, at 277. 

42) Lohr 164: “f. lr-67v (anon.; expl. mut.), 152r-v (tabula quaestionum I-IV), 154r-l64v (I qq. 
7-12).” 
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D and M are unique. Book II lacks clear transitions between the questions following 
lectio VI (qq. 11-20). Additionally, near the end of book II, the lemmata of Aristotle’s 
text are missing, as is all other rubrication. In book III, lectio I cuts off abruptly on 
f. 67va (at “et sustinendi tali.”); the rest of the folio is blank, and f. 68ra begins with 
a different text. 

N = Firenze, Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Cony, soppr. I.3.25 43 

14th c., 182 ff., 2 cols. Ff. lra-182rb, Odonis’ Ethics. Parchment with illuminations, 
probably French in origin. Incipit, f. Ira: “Incipit scriptum super librum Ethicorum 
editum a fratre Geraldo Odonis de Ordine Minorum magistro in theologia.” Explicit: 
“Explicit sententia et expositio cum questionibus super librum Ethicorum a fratre 
Girando Odonis Ordinis Fratrum Minorum provincie Aquitanie.” A few pecia marks 
and marginal notes. Formerly of the convent of San Marco; a note on the fly-leaf reads 
“de 12° banco ex parte occidentis.” 

P = Paris, Bibliotheque nationale de France, lat. 16127 44 

14th c., 169 ff., 2 cols. Ff. 2ra-168ra, Odonis’ Ethics. No incipit; explicit, f. 168rb: 
“Explicit sententia et expositio cum questionibus super librum Ethicorum Aristotelis 
super dicit reverendo patre fratre Geraldo Odonis magistro theologia de Ordine Frat¬ 
rum Minorum generali ministro. Deo gratias. Sequitur tabula.” Tabula quaestionum , 
ff. I68rb-169rb. A note in French on f. lr reads: “Ce MS du 14 siecle contiene la 
somme du L’Ethique d’Aristote par Gerard Odon Cordelier, l’incip.: quid est virtus ?” 

Q= Subiaco, Biblioteca statale monumento nazionale di Santa Scolastica, 
26 (XXIV) 45 

15th c., paper, 247ff., written in a semi-Gothic book hand of German origin, 1 col. 
(ff. lr-llv), then mostly 2 cols. (ff. 12r-247v). Contains Aristotle’s Ethics , with com¬ 
mentary. On f. lr, in a 16th-century hand: “Iste liber est monasterii Sublacensis signa- 
tus numero 139,” corrected to 332. The commentary text is not attributed explicitly 
to an author. The work is divided into two continuous but heterogenous parts: I on 
ff. 1-118va and II on ff. 118va-247va. Section I features Leonardo Bruni’s translation 
of the Ethics. The commentary in section I is initially Guido Vernani da Rimini’s 


43) G. Murano, Opere diffuse per exemplar e pecia (Turnhout, 2005), 448-449; B.L. Ullman and 
P.A. Stadter, The Public Library of Renaissance Florence: Niccold Niccoli, Cosimo de’ Medici and the 
Library of San Marco (Padua, 1972), 195, n. 621. 

44) L. Delisle, Inventaire des manuscrits latins conserves ct la Bibliotheque nationale sous les numeros 
8823-8613 (Hildesheim, 1974), 40. 

45) R. Crociani and M. Leardini, I manoscritti della Biblioteca statale monumento nazionale di 
Santa Scolastica di Subiaco (Rome, 2006), n. 26, 51-52; T. Kaeppeli, Scriptores Ordinis Praedica- 
torum Medii Aevi, 4 vols. (Rome, 1978-93), II, 77, n. 1410; Gauthier, Aristotelis, Ethica Nicho- 
machea, Praefatio (cit. n. 13 above), CLXIII, n. 208. Thomas Aquinas, Sententia libri Ethicorum, 
Leonine ed., XLVII:1, 39*. 
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Sententia libri Ethicorum , but then turns into Odoms’ commentary, possibly as early as 
f. 12ra (when the script shifts to two columns), and most certainly by f. 16va (book II, 
lectio VI). While the commentary remains that of Odonis, there are minor deletions, 
additions, and adjustments, the lemmata have been changed to reflect the humanist 
translation, and, instead of a division into lectiones , the books are divided into distinc- 
tiones and capitula , which do not correspond precisely; so, for example, book IV, 
lectiones XIV-XVI, are all subsumed into distinctio tertia (ff. 76va-82vb), whereas 
book III, lectio IV, is divided into five sections, separated by the Aristotelian text 
(ff. 26rb-28r, 28r being in one column). Most notably, while Odonis somewhat idio- 
syncratically has book IV begin at 1115a6 (corresponding to book III, c. 6, according 
to the common and current reckoning), Q marks book IV at 1119b22. Nevertheless, 
at the spot where Odonis begins book IV, Q observes (f. 43va): “Distinctio sexta de 
fortitudine. Liber quartus secundum quosdam.” At the place where Q (and the com¬ 
mon tradition) begins book IV, one reads: “Incipit liber quartus secundum quod dis- 
tinguit beatus Thomas,” along with elements of Thomas’ Sententia libri Ethicorum. 
Also starting from f. 16va, Section I contains questions whose titles correspond to 
those of Odonis’ commentary (with the exception of the questions for book II, lectio 
VII and book III, lectio I). Section II, on the other hand, has the translation of Robert 
Grosseteste, divisions that correspond precisely to the Odonis lectiones (starting with 
book V, lectio VII), but none of the questions. 

R = Paris, Bibliotheque Mazarine, 3496 46 

14th c., 256 ff, 2 cols. Ff. lra-64rb, Giles of Rome, Opus super librum Ethicorum 
Aristotelis', ff. 65ra-200rb, Odonis’ Ethics; ff. 201rb-256vb, Walter Burley, Scriptum 
super librum Politicorum. A later index added on the fly leaf reads: “In Aristotelis libros 
Rethoricorae, Ethicorum atque Politicorum commentaria Aegidii Romani, Giraudi 
Odonis et Walteri Burleye,” to which another hand has added “titre des trois ouvrages, 
Aegidius de Roma, Sententia super librum Aethicorum Aristotelis. Giraudus Odonis, 
commentaria super librum Ethicorum Aristotelis. Walterus Burleye, Scriptum super 
librum Politicorum Aristotelis.” A note in a later hand on f. 65r reads: “Scriptum 
Giraudi Odonis (add. sup. lin. by a third hand) Minoris super librum Ethicorum.” 
Explicit in a later hand, f. 200rb: “Explicit scriptum supra librum Ethicorum a fratre 
Geraldo Odonis, minore de conventu Pruvinensi.” No tabula quaestionum. 

S = Salamanca, Colegio de S. Bartolome, 1869 47 

14th c., 353 ff, 1 col. through f. 267r; 2 cols., ff. 267v-282v; 283r is 1 col. 
Ff. lr-346r, Odonis’ Ethics. Incipit, f. lr: “Incipit scriptum super librum Ethicorum 
fratris Geraldi Odonis Ordinis Fratrum Minorum bachalarii in theologia.” (A note in 
a second hand in the left margin is cut off at the binding, but appears to repeat the 


46) A.E.L.M. Molinier and A. d’Artois, Catalogue des manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Mazarine 
(Paris, 1890), 109. 

47) See Langlois, ‘Guiral Ot’ (cit. n. 1 above), 216, n. 2, for provenance. 
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incipit verbatim.) Explicit, f. 346r: “Explicit liber Ethicorum cuius expositiam et sen- 
tentiam aliqualiter assumavimus prestante Deo, qui operatur omnia in omnibus, cui 
est honor et gloria in secula seculorum.” Tabulae quaestionum , ff. 347r-351r. Several 
folios are misnumbered, but no text is missing; foliation skips from f. 162r to 166v. 
Also, ff. 249v-250r and 315v-3l6v are skipped. S omits one question in book IX 
(q. 5), which seems to be a unique scribal error, as is an error in book X, lectio II, 
which is a fragment (ending at “et hoc modo videtur per se bonum omne”) that shifts 
mid-sentence to a point mid-way through lectio III (at “platonici dicunt tristitiam”). 

T = Tarazona, Archivo Catedral Capitular, 15 48 

14 th c., 177 ff., 2 cols. Ff. lra-177vb, Odoms’ Ethics . Incipit, f. Ira: “Incipit scrip turn 
super libros Ethicorum editum a fratre Geraldo Ordinis (!) de Ordine Minorum mag- 
istro in theologia.” Explicit, f. 175va: “Explicit sententia et expositio cum questionibus 
super librum Ethicorum Aristotelis, edita a fratre Girardo Odonis Fratrum Minorum, 
provincie Aquitanie. Finito libro sit laus et gloria in Christo, etc.” In a later hand below 
is added, “Ad usum fratris (?) de (?) est Ordinis Minorum.” Tabula quaestionum , 
ff. 176ra-177vb. A foliation error occurs after f. 115r, where the manuscript skips to 
no. 117r (116 deest), but no text is missing. 

U = Tubingen, Universitatsbibliothek, Me. 378. 49 

First half of 15th c., 120 ff., 1 col. Ff. 6r-120v, Odonis’ Ethics I-IX, q. 2. Incipit, f. 6r: 
“Gerardus Odonis super libro Ethicorum,” at the bottom of the same page, a note that 
reads in part “Hunc librum legavit dominus Conradus Hager, canonicus de... Front- 
tenhausen... anno domini <15>39.” Sparse annotations and marginal corrections; 
partial rubrication (ff. 6r-10r, 30r-32r, 35r-36r). The text is a fragmented witness that 
also shows signs of abbreviation. The vast majority of the lectiones are omitted or 
reduced to the lemma and the list of questions in the form “sequitur textus: {lemma). 
Ad evidentiam.” In addition, a sounding of book I, lectio 1, q. 12, reveals that the scribe 
has skipped elements that might be deemed repetitive or superfluous. Furthermore, the 
order of the questions pertaining to book I and the first lectio of book II is particularly 
disrupted, such that a few of Odonis’ questions are missing, and a few questions not 
identified with Odonis are included. 50 Along with the abbreviations and missing lectio¬ 
nes, we were unable to identify whether the very different lectio given for the beginning 


48) J.R. Izquierdo, J.A.M. Armendariz, and J.S. Ruiz, Biblioteca de la Iglesia Catedral de Tarazona: 
catalogo de libros manuscritos, incunablesy de musica (Zaragoza, 1984), 10. 

49) G. Brinkhus and A. Mentzel-Reuters, Die lateinischen Handschriften der Universitatsbibliothek 
Tubingen: Teil 2: Signaturen Me 151 bis Me 379 sowie die lateinischen Handschriften bis 1600 aus 
den Signaturengruppen Mh, Mk und aus dem Druckschrifienbestand (Wiesbaden, 2001), 252-53. 
Before 1992, this manuscript had the shelf-mark Md.l. 

50) Anonymous questions and texts: f. 9v-10r: “Utrum omnis operatio humana ad finem est 
relativa...”; f. lOr: “Utrum intentio Philosophi repugnet fidei”; f. lOv: “Utrum virtutes morales 
sunt in appetitu sensitivo subiective, etc.”; f. llr: “Utrum ad felicitatem requiratur usus, delec- 
tatio et spirituals prosperitas”; f. 11 r-v: “Utrum ad essentiam felicitatis pertineat gaudium de 
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of book VII (f. 117v-l 19r) and the one for all of book VIII (120r) correspond to any¬ 
thing in Odoms’ commentary. Furthermore, the manuscript ends abruptly with folio 
120, in the middle of book IX, q. 2 (Explicit: “Obediendum est principi magis quam 
patri in rebus domesticis”). On f. 37r there is a question associated with Durand of 
St.-Pour^ain’s commentary on book III, d. 38, of the Sentences . 51 The first five folios 
contain a few fifteenth-century charters concerning gold and spice transactions. 

W = Wien, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Palatinus 2383 

14th c., 129 ff; 1 col. Ff. lra-125ra, Odonis’ Ethics. Explicit, f. 125r: “Explicit sententia 
et expositio cum questionibus super librum Ethicorum Aristotelis, edita a fratre Geraldo 
Odonis, Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, de provincia Aquitanie, sacre theologie doctore 
et generali ministro eiusdem ordinis, quern Burydanus in suis scriptis plures sequitur, 
et nominatim allegat secunda et tertia questionibus noni Ethicorum.” No incipit or 
tabula quaestionum. Several folios from book VII are missing, but added in a later hand 
immediately following book X. Book VII, lectio IV cuts off abruptly at the end of 
f. 95vb (at “... est ergo sciendum cum”); lectio V, lectio VI, q. 1, and the first portion 
of lectio VII all appear added alia manu on ff. 126rb-129va, after book X. (A note 
sup. lin. on f. 126ra reads: “Quod hie habentur 3 defectus huius continenti, proceditur 
in septimum Ethicorum post tertium folium.”) Lectio VII thus begins on f. 129va, but 
continues back on f. 96ra with “sua primo capitulo. Consequenter ibi...” In her dis¬ 
sertation, Kent checked the Venice incunabulum against W, and she too noted the 
missing text in book VII. 52 Additionally, f. 60r and ff. 87r and 88r do not appear in the 
microfilm examined, and are responsible for missing foliation in books IV and VI. 

W 2 = Wien, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Palatinus 5433 

15th c., 504 ff, 2 cols. Lohr ascribed this work to Odonis (“ascribed; inc. 
[mut.].../...fideliter est traditurus”), and the manuscript is catalogued as Odonis’ 
Quaestiones et tractatus super Aristotelis libros Ethicorum, cum registro subjunctoP In 
fact, the manuscript does not contain Odonis’ work, but Buridan’s Ethics commentary. 
Two notes on f. b speak to W 2 ’s contents. The first assigns the text to Odonis, referenc¬ 
ing the collatio to book II of his Sentences commentary: “Gerardus Odonis de Ordine 
Fratrum Minorum, baccalarius in theologia legens Sententias Parisius A.D. 1326, 
scripsit super secundo Sententiarum opus valens cuius principium: veni Ierosolymam 
videre Petrum, Ad Galath. primo, et continent 123 questiones et finitur sic: ‘In sanctis 
hominibus hie in via est spirituali modo per gratiam et beatis spiritualibus superius per 
gloriam’.” A note in a second hand below the first suggests the source of confusion: 


bono”; ff llv-12r: “Utrum omnes homines summe et de necessitate velint felicitatem”; f. 20r: 
“Utrum omnes bonum appetant”; f. 21v: “Utrum felicitas consistat in bonis animae.” 

51) F. 37r, top margin: “Durandus in 3o Sententiarium, d. 38.” Incipit: “Utrum virtutes morales 
maneant in patria.” 

52) Kent, Aristotle and the Franciscans (cit. n. 1 above), 10. 

53) See Lohr 164. 
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“Idem scripsit subtile ac magistrale opus super libris Ethicorum , quod venerabilis 
magister Burydanus, scribens super eisdem, ante se habuit et plures eundem sequitur 
in eiusdem suis dictis ac ipsum allegat et sua via propria ponit, ut in primo Ethicorum 
questione quinta et in aliis locis et precipue in octavo et nono libris Ethicorum.” As the 
reference to Buridans use of Odoms’ work in his own Ethics commentary suggests, a 
check of Walshs 1975 overview of material overtly borrowed by Buridan from Odonis 
reveals the misattribution. 54 

W 3 = Wien, Osterreichische Nationalbibliothek, Palatinus 5149 

15th c., 288 ff., 1 col. As with W 2 , this manuscript does not contain Odonis’ 
Ethics. Ff. lr-284r include all of the questions for books I-V of Buridans commentary, 
although the text itself is an abbreviated or otherwise distinct version of his full com¬ 
mentary. W 3 does, however, contain Odonis’ Quaestio de vitio usurae (ff. 284v-288r). 
Incipit, f. lr: “Incipit prologus receptus a Geraldo Odonis Ordinis Fratrum Minorum 
de provincia Aquitanie sacre theologie professore et generali ministro eiusdem ordinis, 
nec non iuris peri to eximo.” Another note in a second hand just above the incipit, at 
the top edge of the folio, has been partially cut off, but appears to read: “Incipit pro¬ 
logus receptus a g... provincia Aquitanie sacre theologie professore et generali minis¬ 
tro eiusdem ordinis.” Ff. 1-284 are heavily annotated. 

Z = Tarazona, Archivo de la Catedral, 71 55 

14th c., 124 ff., 1 col. Ff. lr-124r, Aristotle’s Ethics , with a marginal gloss of Gerald 
Odonis’ Ethics commentary. Heavily annotated in at least two hands, with some inter¬ 
lineal notation. The marginal gloss, attributed to G. Aldomar, provides the lectiones of 
Odonis’ commentary, in most cases abbreviated at least with regard to the first few 
lines, and generally placed in the margin immediately parallel to the corresponding 
chapter. Two notes in separate hands appear on f. a. The first is illegible, as the ink 
appears to have been partially removed. The second, immediately below that, reads: 
“Iste liber est ad usum fratris G. Aldomar Ordinis Fratrum Minorum de provincia 
Aragonis et de custodia Ilerde (= Lerida) et de conventu Servarie (= Cervera).” A note 
on f. b reads: “Iste textus ... est ad usum fratris G. Aldomar de Ordine Fratrum Mino¬ 
rum et custodia Ilerde.” F. b is also illuminated with a sketch of the Virgin and Child. 
On f. c: “mandamus” appears in one hand; a note in a second hand below that reads: 
“Iste textus Ethicorum cum suo scripto...” Below that in a third hand reads: “Textus 
Ethicorum Ferdinandi Petri Calvielso (?) decani... decrecorum doctoris.” Explicit: the 
last seven lines of marginal gloss on f. 124r read: “Explicit ergo liber Ethicorum cuius 


54) See Walsh, ‘Some Relationships’ (cit. n. 1 above), and E. Faral, ‘Jean Buridan: Notes sur les 
manuscrits, les editions et le contenu de ses ouvrages’, Archives d’histoire doctrinale et litteraire du 
moyen dge 15 (1946), 40-49. At least seven other known Vienna manuscripts of Buridans Ethics 
exist; see Faral, 42, and Lines, Aristotle’s Ethics in the Italian Renaissance (cit. no. 7 above), 470. 

55) Identified in Gauthier, Aristotelis, Ethica Nichomachea, Praefatio (cit. n. 13 above), CLXIV, 
n. 212. 
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expositionem et sententiam ego frater Guillelmus Aldomar Ordinis Minorum... con- 
ventus Servarie ad rogamina aliquorum dominorum iurisperitorum de dicta villa super 
aliquibus partibus died libri aliqualiter secundum mentem domini magistri Geraldi 
Odonis olim eiusdem ordinis generalis ministri... ad laudem et gloriam omnipotentis 
Dei cui est honor et gloria per infinitam secula seculorum Amen. Deo gratias Amen, 
anno domini MCCCLXX.” F. 125r features notes in four hands, although not all leg¬ 
ible; the last note reads “Fratris G. Aldomar ad usum est.” 

Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Pal. lat. 1020 

Pal. lat. 1020 has appeared alongside the above witnesses in previous lists of Ethics 
manuscripts, but it is not a manuscript at all, but the Brescia printed edition, on which 
see X below. 56 

X = Brescia 57 

1482, 347 ff., 2 cols. The edition is unfoliated, but the Vatican copy I inspected (Palat. 
lat. 1020) was bound with another work of 120 folios and then numbered 121-467. 
Here and in the question list I give the foliation in this copy. Ff. 121v-139r, tabula 
quaestionum\ f. 139v, dedication; ff. 140-467, Gerardus Odonis, Expositio in Aristotelis 
Ethicam. Incipit, f. I40ra: “Incipit scriptum super librum Ethicorum editum a fratre 
Geraldo Odonis de Ordine Fratrum Minorum magistro in theologia.” Explicit, f. 467r: 
“Explicit sententia et expositio cum questionibus super libros Ethicorum Aristotelis.” 
Colophon below that: “Impressa ad expensas. Sp. Domini Bonifacii de manerua. AD 
MCCCC.lxxxii. die ultimo aprilis.” 

V = Venezia 58 

1500, 202 ff., 2 cols. Ff. iira-vb, Tabula quaestionum ; iiira-xva, alphabetical table (xvb 
blank); ff. lra-192rb, Geraldus Odonis, Sententia et Expositio cum questionibus Geraldi 
Odonis super libros Ethicorum Aristotelis cum Textu eiusdem. There are many errors in 


56) See the Inventarium codicum Latinorum Bibliothecae Vaticanae , vol. XIII, 132, and Lohr 164. 

57) L. Hain, Repertorium bibliographicum (Milano, 1948), vol. Ill, n. 11968; R. Proctor, An Index 
to the Early Printed Books in the British Museum: From the Invention of Printing to the Year 1500 
(London, 1960), no. 7048; M. Stillwell, Incunabula in American Libraries: A Second Census of 
Fifteenth-Century Books Owned in the United States, Mexico, and Canada (New York, 1940), 367; 
J.F.S. Guillen, Catalogo de manuscritos de la Biblioteca Colombina de Sevilla (Seville, 2002), no. 310. 

58) Hain, Repertorium bibliographicum , vol. Ill (cit. n. 37 above), n. 11969. D. Hillard, Cata¬ 
logues regionaux des incunables des bibliotheques publiques de France, 6: Bibliotheque Mazarine 
(Bordeaux, 1989), n. 1479; Proctor, An Index to the Early Printed Books (cit. n. 57 above), 
no. 5628; Stillwell, Incunabula in American Libraries (cit. n. 57 above), 368. J. F. de Castilho 
Barreto e Noronha, Relatorio acerca da Bibliotheca nacional de Lisboa (Lisbon, 1844), 247; and I. 
Collijn, Katalog der inkunabeln der Kgl. universitaats-bibliothek zu Uppsala (Uppsala, 1907), 
no. 1121. The Venice imprint is accessible online through the BnF s Gallica catalog, which is the text 
used for the survey below. 
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numeration, and ff. 51r-54v are misnumbered and corrected according to my number¬ 
ing below, as is an error in book V, where q. 19 is mislabeled as a second q. 18, leaving 
qq. 19 through 24 misnumbered. Incipit, f. Ira: “Incipit scriptum super librum Ethico- 
rum editum a fratre Geraldo Odonis de Ordine Fratrum Minorum magistro in theologia 
etc.” Colophon, f. 192rb: “Venetiis per Simonem de Luere. Impensis domini Andree 
Torresani de Asula, xiiii mensis Iulii, M.d.” 

With the exception of HMQUZ, all the witnesses cited below contain the full 
commentary, AGLPRSW being the cleanest witnesses. Significant omissions 
indicate unique structural differences in several of the witnesses: D (omissions 
in book I); B (fragments in books II and III); G (omissions and fragments, 
books III and VII); Q (book I and part of book II omitted and replaced with 
commentary of Guido Vernani), U (omission of lectures passim ; abbreviated 
or edited versions of some questions, and omission of book IX after lectio II, 
q. 2, and omission of book X); S (omissions and fragments in books IX and 
X); and W (qq. omitted and appended later in book VII). T also features 
unique structural errors, most notably lacking a clear transition between books 
I and II. Fuller study is needed to confirm relationships among the full wit¬ 
nesses and to determine what broader significance the other manuscripts 
convey for the reception of Odonis’ commentary and its influence in the four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. It is possible to suggest that ABDLNP (with 
ADP constituting a subgrouping) and CFGSTW represent broad families 
based on common errors with regard to run-ons between lectiones and ques¬ 
tions, although BDFLP and GNT share common or similar explicits. 

In the table of lectures ( lectiones ) and question below, for convenience the 
numbering follows that in the incunabula (with corrections), which is 
employed in the secondary literature. Thus the questions are numbered 
sequentially throughout each book (e.g., the questions in book IV are cumu¬ 
latively numbered 1-45). In the manuscripts, however, the questions that 
appear after the lectiones are numbered sequentially within their own group¬ 
ing, with the first question after each lectio introduced as primo. For each lectio 
I first provide the Aristotelian lemma identifying the passage in the Ethics 
upon which each lecture is based, along with the chapter and Bekker number 
where the passage begins. In the manuscripts, the lemma consists of a few 
words, except that LQZ are set up as glosses. The editors of the Brescia and 
Venice incunabula have added the entire Aristotelian passage. For the ques¬ 
tions that follow some of the lectiones , the titles are taken from Odonis’ pre¬ 
liminary list that immediately follows the lectio, based on the majority reading 
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in the manuscripts. Odonis sometimes repeats a question later on when he 
comes to address it, often with different wording, but this is ignored here. 

The tabula gives the foliation for all manuscripts and incunabula in square 
brackets. The only exception is Z, a marginal gloss prepared secundum mentem 
domini Geraldi Odonis , based on Odonis’ lectures, for which the text’s nature 
as a derivative, non-authorial redaction and the poor legibility of the micro¬ 
film combined to render its inclusion neither desirable nor practical. As the 
foliation for the inset text and Odonis’ own commentary in L do not share the 
same foliation, I have indicated the beginning and end points for Aristotle’s 
text in parenthesis, followed by the foliation for the lecture, e.g., “L (3v-5r) 
3va-5ra.” For questions that are matched verbatim or nearly so in the Sentences 
commentary, I give the corresponding question in parentheses according to 
Schabel, “The Sentences Commentary of Gerardus Odonis” (cit. n. 21 above), 
123, = meaning verbatim, * indicating close matches with different wording, 
|| standing for looser parallels. Finally, “n.t.” means “no transition from the 
previous unit.” 
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Geraldi Odonis 
Scriptum super libros Ethicorum 
sive 

Sententia et expositio cum quaestionibus super libros Ethicorum Aristotelis 
Tabula lectionum et quaestionum 

Prologus : Quid est virtus scrutamur ut boni efficiamur, ait Aristoteles, II Ethicorum... 
[A lra-b; B deesfi, C lra-va; D lra-va; F lra-vb; G lra-va; L 2ra-b; M lra-2ra; N lra-va; 
P 2ra-b; R 65ra-b; S lr-2r; T lra-b; U 6r-v; V lra-b; W Ira; X I40ra-l4lra]. 

1. Utrum bonum humanum sive operatio humana sit subiectum primum in 
hac scientia [A lva-b; B lra-va (fragment) C lva-2ra; D lva-b; F lvb-2ra; G lvb- 
2ra; L 2rb-va; M 2ra-vb; N lva-lvb; P 2rb-va; R 65rb-va; S 2r-v; T lrb-vb; 
U 6v-7r; V lrb-va; W lra-va; X 14lra-va] 

2. Utrum homo ut liber [A lvb; B lva-b; C 2ra-b; D lvb-2ra; F 2rb-va; G 2ra- 
b; L 2va-b; M 2vb-3rb; N lvb-2ra; P 2va-b; R 65va-b; S 2v-3r; T lvb-2ra; U 7r-v; 
V lva-b; W lva-b; X I4lva-l42ra] 

3. Utrum haec scientia sola sit practica [A lvb-2rb; B lvb-2vb; C 2rb-vb; 
D 2ra-va; F 2va-3rb; G 2rb-3ra; L 2vb-3ra; M 3rb-4rb; N 2ra-vb; P 2vb-3rb; 
R 65vb-66ra; S 3r-4r; T 2ra-b; U 7v-8r; V lvb-2rb; W lvb-2ra; X I42ra-vb] 

4. Utrum sit sufhcienter divisa in ethicam economicam et politicam [A 2rb-va; 
B 2vb-3rb; C 2vb-3va; D 2va-vb; F 3rb-vb; G 3ra-va; L 3ra-rb; M 4rb-5ra; N 2vb- 
3ra; P 3rb-va; R 66ra-rb; S 4r-5r; T 2rb-vb; U 8r-v; V 2rb-va; W 2ra-rb; X l42vb- 
I43va] 

Liber primus 

Lectio I: Omnis ars et omnis doctrina: c. 1: 1094al [A 2va-4ra; B 3va-6rb; 
C 3va-5va; D 2vb-4va; F 3vb-6rb; G 3va-5vb; L (3v-3r) 3va-3ra; M 5ra-8va; 
N 3ra-5ra; P 3va-5ra; R 66rb-67va; S 5r-9r; T 2vb-4va; U 8v-9r; V 2va-4rb; W 2rb- 
3va; X I43va-l46vb] 

5. Utrum omnia appetant bonum tanquam finem [A 4ra-b; B 6va-7ra; C 5va- 
6ra; D 4va-b; F 6rb-vb; G 5vb-6ra; H 291v-292r; L 5ra-b; M 8va-9rb; N 5ra-b; 
P 5ra-b; R 67va-b; S 9v-10r; T 4va-b; U 18r-19v; V 4rb-va; W 3va; X l46vb- 
I47rb] 

6. Utrum homo habeat esse et vivere propter finem [A 4rb-va; B 7ra-va; C 6ra- 
b; D 4vb-5ra; F 6vb-7ra; G 6ra; L 5rb-va; M 9rb-vb; N 5rb-va; P 5rb-va; R 67vb- 
68ra; S lOr-v; T 4vb-5ra; U 9r-v; V 4va-b; W 3va-b; X I47rb-l47vb] 

7. Utrum omnes operationes humanae habeant unum finem [A 4va-b; B 7va- 
8ra; C 6rb-vb; D 5ra-b; F 7ra-va; G 6ra; L 5va-6ra; M 9vb-10vb; N 5va-6ra; 
P 5va-b; R 68ra-b; S 1 lr-v; T 5ra-b; U 9v; V 4vb-5ra; W 3vb-4ra; X I47vb-l48va] 

8. Utrum civilis scientia et tota humana vita habeant eundem finem [A 4vb- 
5rb; B 8ra-9ra; C 6vb-7va; D 5va-6ra; F 7va-8rb; G 6ra-7ra; L 6ra-va; M lOvb- 
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12ra; N 6ra-va; P 5vb-6rb; R 68rb-va; S 1 lv-13r; T 5rb-6ra; U 20r-21r; V 5ra-va; 
W 4ra-va; X I48va-l49va] 

Lectio II: Dicitur autem suflicienter: c. 3: 1094b 11 [A 5rb-va; B 9rb-vb; C 7va-8ra; 
D 6ra-b; F 8rb-vb; G 7ra-8va; L (3r-6r) 6va-b; M 12ra-vb; N 6va-b; P 6rb-va; R 68va- 
vb; S 13r-l4r; T 6ra-b; U deesP, V 5va-b; W 4va-b; X l49va-150ra] 

Lectio III: Unusquisque autem: c. 3: 1094b27 [A 5va-b; B 9vb-10va; C 8ra-va; 
D 6rb-va; F 8vb-9va; G 8va-9rb; L (6r-v) 6vb-7ra; M 12vb-13va; N 6vb-7rb; P 6va-b; 
R 68vb-69ra; S I4r-15r; T 6rb-va; U deesP, V 5vb-6ra; W4vb-5ra; X 150ra-vb] 

9. Utrum moralis scientia sit in primo gradu certitudinis [A 5vb-6ra; B lOva- 
1 Ira; C 8va-9ra; D 6va-7ra; F 9va-10ra; G 9rb-vb; L 7ra-b; M 13va-l4va; N 7rb-vb; 
P 6vb-7ra; R 69ra-b; S 15r-v; T 6va-7ra; U 12r; V 6rb-va; W 5ra; X 150vb-151rb] 

10. Utrum sit ad audiendum utilis [A 6ra-b; B llra-va; C 9ra-b; D 7ra-b; 
F lOra-b; G 9vb-10ra; L 7rb-va; M I4va-15ra; N 7vb-8ra; P 7ra-b; R 69rb-va; 
S 15v-16r; T 7ra-b; U 21r-v; V 6va-b; W 5ra-b; X 151va-b] 

Lectio IV: Dicamus autem resumentes: c. 4: 1095al4 [A 6rb-7va; B llva-13vb; 
C 9rb-llra; D 7rb-8va; F 10rb-12va; G 10ra-12rb; L (6v-9v) 7va-8va; M 15ra-18ra; 
N 8ra-9va; P 7rb-8va; R 69va-70va; S 16v-19v; T 7rb-8vb; V 6vb-8rb; 
W5rb-6rb;X151vb-154va] 

11. Utrum felicitas sit bona vita et feliciter vivere idem quod bene vivere 
[A 7va-b; B l4ra-b; C llra-b; D 8va; F 12va-b; G 12rb-va; L 8va-b; M 18ra-b; 
N 9va; P 8va; R 70va; S 20r; T 8vb; U deesP, V 8rb; W 6rb; X 154va-b] 

12. Utrum felicitas consistat in bonis exterioribus (~ Sent. IV.49.1) [A 7vb-8rb; 
B l4rb-15ra; C llrb-vb; D 8va-9ra; F 12vb-13va; G 12vb-13va; L 8vb-9ra; M 18rb- 
19rb; N 9va-10ra; P 8va-9ra; R 70va-71ra; S 20r-21v; T 8vb-9rb; U 13r-v; V 8rb-vb; 
W 6rb-va; X 154vb-155vb] 

13. Utrum consistat in bonis corporis (~ Sent. IV.49.2) [A 8rb-va; B 15ra-va; 
C llvb-12ra; D 9ra-b; F 13va-l4ra; G 13vb-l4ra; L 9ra-b; M 19rb-20ra; N lOra- 
va; P 9ra-b; R 71ra-b; S 21v-22r; T 9rb-vb; U 13v; V 8vb-9ra; W 6va-b; X 155vb- 
156rb] 

14. Utrum consistat in bonis spiritualibus animae (|| Sent. IV.49.3) [A 8va; 
B 15va-b; C 12ra-b; D 9rb-va; F I4ra-b; G l4ra-b; L 9rb-va; M 20ra-b; N lOva; 
P 9rb; R 71rb; S 22r-v; T 9vb; U 13v-l4r; V 9ra; W 6vb-7ra; X 156rb-va] 

Lectio V: Quod autem universale melius est: c. 6: 1096al 1 [A 8va-9va; B 15vb-17va; 
C 12rb-13vb; D 9va-10va; F l4rb-15vb; G l4rb-15vb; L (9v-llv) 9va-10va; M 20rb- 
22va; N 10va-l lvb; P 9rb-10rb; R 71rb-72ra; S 22v-25r; T 9vb-l Ira; U deesP, V 9rb- 
lOrb; W 7ra-va; X 156va-158rb] 

15. Utrum veritas sit praeferenda amicitiae {Sent. III.38.3) [A 9va-10rb; B 17va- 
18vb; C 13vb-l4vb; D 1 Ova-lira; F 15vb-16va; G 15vb-16vb; H 292r; L lOva- 
llra; M 22va-24ra; N llvb-12rb; P lOrb-vb; R 72ra-va; S 25r-26v; T llra-va; 
U I4r-15r; V lOrb-llra; W 7va-8ra; X 158rb-159va] 

16. Utrum sit aliquod bonum per essentiam [A 1 Orb-lira; B 18vb-20rb; 
C l4vb-15va; D llra-vb; F I6va-17vb; G 15vb-18rb; L llra-vb; M 24rb-25vb 
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(fragment) and 154ra-155ra; N 12rb-13rb; P lOvb-llva; R 72va-73ra; S 26v- 
28v; T 1 lva-12va; U deesP, V 1 lra-va; W 8ra-va; X 159va-161ra] 

17. Utrum bonum dicatur univoce de singulis bonis [A llra-b; B 20rb-21ra; 
C 15va-l6ra; D llvb-12rb; F 17vb-18rb; G 18rb-vb; L llvb-12rb; M 155ra-vb; 
N 13rb-va; P 1 lva-b; R 73ra-rb; S 28v-29v; T 12va-b; U 15r; V 1 lva-b; W 8va-b; 
X 16 lra-va] 

18. Utrum bonum per essentiam felicitet hominem [A 1 lrb; B 21ra-b; C 16ra- 
b; D 12rb-va; F 18rb-va; G 18vb-19ra; L 12rb; M 135vb-156rb; N 13va-b; P 1 lvb; 
R 73rb; S 29v-30r; T 12vb-13ra; U deesP, V 1 lvb-12ra; W 8vb; X I61va-b] 
Lectio VI: Rursus autem redeamus: c. 7: 1097al5 [A llva-12vb; B 21rb-24rb; 
C 16rb-18rb D 12va-13vb; F 18va-20vb; G 19ra-21va; L (llv-13v) 12rb-13vb; 
M 136rb-139va; N 13vb-15va; P llvb-13ra; R 73rb-74va; S 30r-33v; T 13ra-l4rb; 
U deesP, V 12ra-13va; W 8vb-9ra; X 162ra-l64vb] 

Lectio VII: Circumscribatur igitur: c. 7: 1098a20 [A 12vb-13ra; B 24rb-vb; 
C 18va-b; D 13vb-l4ra; F 20vb-21rb; G 21va-22ra; L (13v-l4r) 13vb-l4ra; 
M 159va-160ra; N 15va-b; P 13ra-b; R 74va-b; S 33v-34v; T I4rb-va; U deesP, 
V 13va-l4ra; W 9ra-10ra; X I64vb-l65rb] 

19. Utrum humana felicitas consistat in uno bono vel in pluribus [A 13ra-b; 
B 24vb-25rb; C 18vb-19rb; D I4rb-va; F 21rb-vb; G 22ra-va; L I4ra-b; M I60ra- 
161 ra; N 15vb-l6ra; P 13rb-va; R 74vb-75ra; S 34v-35r; T l4va-15ra; U 21v- 
22r; V l4ra-b; W lOra-b; X 165rb-vb] 

20. Utrum bonum propter se et non propter alterum appetibile sit melius 
bono propter se et propter alterum appetibili [A 13va-b; B 25rb-26ra; C 19rb-vb; 
D I4va-b; F 21vb-22rb; G 22va-23ra; L I4rb-vb; M 161ra-vb; N I6ra-va; 
P 13vb-l4ra; R 75ra-b; S 35v-36r; U 22r-23r; T 15ra-b; V I4rb-va; W lOrb-va; 
X I65vb-166va] 

21. Utrum operatio in qua principaliter consistit felicitas sit operatio intellec- 
tus vel voluntatis [A 13vb-l4va; B 26rb-27va; C 19vb-20va; D I4vb-15va; 
F 22rb-23rb; G 23ra-24rb; L l4vb-15rb; M I61vb-163rb; N 16va-17rb; P l4ra- 
va; R 75rb-va; S 36r-38r; T 15rb-vb; U 15v-16v; V l4va-15ra; W 1 Ova-lira; 
X I66va-167vb] 

22. Utrum principium sit plusquam medietas totius operis [A I4va; B 27va-b; 
C 20va-b; D 15va-b; F 23rb-va; G 24rb-vb; L 15rb; M 163rb-vb; N 17rb-va; 
P I4va-b; R 75vb; S 38r-v; T 15vb-l6ra; U 23r; V 15ra-b; W llra-b; X 167vb- 
168ra] 

Lectio VIII: Scrutandum ergo: c. 8: 1098b9 [A l4va-15va; B 27vb-29vb; 
C 20vb-22rb; D 15vb-16va (partial); F 23va-25ra; G 24vb-26va; L (l4r-17r) 15rb- 
16va; M 26ra-27ra (fragment) and 163vb-l64vb; N 17va-18vb; P l4vb-15va; 
R 75vb-76va; S 38v-4lr; T 16ra-17ra; U deesP, V 15rb-16va; W llrb-12ra; X I68ra- 
169vb] 

23. Utrum ad felicitatem requiratur virtutis usus [A 15va-l6ra; B 29vb-30va; 
C 22rb-vb; D deesP, F 25ra-va; G 26va-27rb; L 16va-b; M 27ra-vb; N 18vb-19rb; 
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P 15va-l6ra; R 76va-b; S 4lr-42r; T 17ra-b; U 23r-v; V 16va-b; W 12ra-b; 
X 169vb-170va] 

24. Utrum delectatio (|| Sent. IV.49.7) [A 16ra-b; B 30va-31rb; C 22vb- 
23va; D deesP, F 25va-26rb; G 27rb-28ra; L 16vb-17rb; M 27vb-28vb; N 19rb- 
vb; P 16ra-b; R76vb-77ra; S 42r-43r;T 17rb-vb; U 16v; V I6vb-17rb; W 12rb-va; 
X 170va-171rb] 

25. Utrum temporalis prosperitas [A I6rb-va; B 31rb-va; C 23va; D deesP, 
F 26rb; G 28ra; L 17rb; M 28vb; N 19vb; P I6rb-va; R 77ra-b; S 43v; T 17vb; 
U 23v-24r; V 17rb; W 12va-b; X 171rb-va] 

26. Utrum bona corporis dispositio [A 16va-b; B 31va-32rb; C 23va-24ra; 
D deesP, F 26rb-27ra; G 28ra-va; L 17rb-va; M 28vb-29va; N 19vb-20rb; P I6va- 
b; R 77rb-va; S 43v-44v; T 17vb-18rb; U 24r-v; V 17rb-va; W 12vb-13ra; 
X 171va-172ra] 

Lectio IX: Unde et quaeritur: c. 9: 1099b9 [A I6vb-17rb; B 32rb-33rb; C 24ra-vb; 
D 16vb (fragment); F 27ra-vb; G 28va-29va; L (17r-18r) 17va-18ra; M 29va-30va; 
N 20rb-vb; P 16vb-17rb; R 77va-vb; S 44v-46r; T 18rb-vb; U deesP, V 17va-18rb; 
W 13ra-b; X 172ra-173ra] 

27. Utrum <felicitas> insit hominibus a fortuna [A 17rb-va; B 33rb-va; 
C 24vb-25ra; D 16vb; F 27vb; G 29va-b; L 18ra-b; M 30va-b; N 20vb-21ra; 
P 17rb; R 77vb-78ra; S 46r; T 18vb; U 24v; V 18rb; W 13rb-va; X 173ra-b] 

28. An a causa humana [A 17va; B 33va-b; C 25ra-b; D 16vb-17ra; F 27vb- 
28ra; G 29vb-30ra; L 18rb-va; M 30vb-31rb; N 2Ira; P 17va; R 78ra; S 46r-v; 
T 18vb-19ra; U 24v-25r; V 18rb-va; W 13va; X 173rb-vb] 

29. Utrum a causa divina [A 17va-b; B 33vb-34ra; C 25rb; D 17ra-b; F 28ra- 
b; G 30ra-b; L 18va; M 31rb-va; N 21ra-b; P 17va; R 78ra-b; S 46v-47r; T 19ra- 
b; U 25r; V 18va; W 13va; X 173vb-174ra] 

Lectio X: Multae autem transmutationes: c. 9: 1100a5 [A 17vb-19rb; B 34ra-37rb; 
C 25rb-27rb; D 17rb-18vb; F 28rb-30rb; G 30rb-32va; L (18v-21r) 18va-20ra; 
M 31va-34rb; N 21rb-22vb; P 17va-18vb; R 78rb-79rb; S 47r-50v; T 19rb-20va; 
U deesP, V 18va-20va; W 13va-l4vb; X 173ra-176rb] 

30. Utrum inter fortunas huius vitae possit haberi felicitas [A 19rb; B 37rb-va; 
C 27rb-va; D 18vb-19ra; F 30rb-va; G 32va-b; L 20ra; M 34rb-vb; N 22vb-23ra; 
P 18vb-19ra; R 79rb; S 50v-51r; T 20va; U 25r-v; V 20va; W I4vb; X 176rb-va] 

31. Utrum intentio Aristotelis de positione felicitatis concordet vel repugnet 
veritati et fidei Christianae [A 19rb-vb; B 37va-38va; C 27va-28rb; D 19ra-b; 
F 30va-31rb; G 32vb-33vb; L 20ra-va; M 34vb-35vb; N 23ra-va; P 19ra-b; R79rb- 
va; S 51r-52r; T 20vb-21ra; U 25v-26r; V 20va-21ra; W I4vb-15ra; X 176vb- 
177va] 

Lectio XI: Determinatis autem his: c. 12: llOlblO [A 19vb-20ra; B 38va-39ra; 
C 28rb-va; D 19rb-vb; F 31rb-va; G 33vb-34rb; L (21r-22r) 20va-b; M 35vb-36rb; 
N 23va-b; P 19rb-va; R 79va-b; S 52r-v; T 21ra-b; U deesP, V 21ra-va; W 15ra-b; 
X 177va-178ra] 
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32. Utrum felicitas sit laudabilis [A 20ra-b; B 39ra-va; C 28va-29ra; D 19vb- 
20ra; F 31va-32ra; G 34rb-vb; L 20vb-21rb; M 36rb-37ra; N 23vb-24ra; P 19va-b; 
R 79vb-80ra; S 52v-53v; T 21rb-va; U 17r; V 21va-b; W 15rb-va; X 178ra-va] 
Lectio XII: Si autem felicitas: c. 13: 1102a5 [A 20rb-21rb; B 39va-4lrb; C 29ra- 
30rb; D 20ra-21ra; F 32ra-33rb; G 34vb-35rb; L (22r-23v) 21rb-22ra; M 37ra-38vb; 
N 24rb-25ra; P 19vb-20vb; R 80ra-vb; S 53v-54r; T 21va-22va; U deesP, V 21vb-23ra; 
W 15va-l6rb; X 178va-180rb] 

33. Utrum ad moralem scientiam pertineat inquirere totam dispositionem 
hominis naturalem [A 21rb-22ra; B 4lva-43rb; C 30rb-31vb; D 21ra-22ra; 
F 33rb-34vb; G 36rb-38rb; L 22ra-23rb; M 39ra-40vb; N 25rb-26rb; P 20vb- 
21va; R 80vb-81va; S 54v-57v; T 22va-23va; U 30r-31; V 23ra-vb; W I6rb-17ra; 
X 180rb-182ra] 

34. Utrum potentiae animae sint inter se et ab anima realiter distinctae 
[A 22ra-vb; B 43rb-44rb; C 31vb-32rb; D 22ra-va; F 34vb-35rb; G 38rb-39ra; 
L 23rb-va; M 40vb-4lva; N 26rb-vb; P 21va-22ra; R 81va-b; S 37v-58v; T 23va- 
24ra; U 26r-v; V 24ra-b; W 17ra-b; X 182rb-183ra] 

33. Utrum appetitus intellectivus sit rationalis per essentiam aut participatio- 
nem tantum [A 22vb; B 44rb-va; C 32rb-va; D 22va-b; F 35rb-vb; G 39ra-b; 
L 23va-b; M 4lva-vb; N 26vb; P 22ra-b; R 81vb; S 58v-39r; T 24ra; U 17r-v; 

V 24rb-va; W 17rb; X 183ra-b] 

36. Utrum virtutes morales sint in appetitu sensitivo vel intellectivo (= Sent. 
11.25) [A 22vb-23rb; B 44va-45va; C 32va-33ra; D 22vb-23rb; F 35va-36rb; 
G 39rb-40rb; L 23vb-24rb; M 4lvb-43ra; N 26vb-27va; P 22rb-va; R 81vb-82rb; 
S 59r-60r; T 24ra-va; U 26v-27r; V 24va-b; W 17rb-vb; X 183rb-184rb] 

Liber secundus 

Lectio I: Duplici autem existente virtute: c. 1: 1103al4 [A 23rb-24ra; B 45va-47ra; 
C 33rb-34ra; D 23rb-24ra; F 36rb-37rb; G 40rb-4lva; L (24r-25v) 24rb-vb; M 43va- 
45ra; N 27va-28rb; P 22vb-23rb; R 82rb-vb; S 60v-62v; T 24va-25rb; U deest\ 

V 25ra-vb; W 17vb-18rb; X 184va'185va] 

1. Utrum naturalis appetitus possit assuefieri ad oppositum eius ad quod natu- 
raliter inclinatur [A 24ra-b; B 47ra-vb; C 34ra-vb; D 24ra-va; F 37rb-vb; G 4lva- 
42va; L 25ra-rb; M 45ra-vb; N 28rb-va; P 23rb-vb; R 82vb-83ra; S 62r-63r; 
T 25rb-vb; U 31r-v; V 25vb-26ra; W 18rb-va; X 185va-186rb] 

2. Utrum virtutes morales generentur a natura, vel ex doctrina, vel ex consuetu- 
dine (Sent. 11.27.1) [A 24rb-vb; B 47vb-48va; C 34vb-35rb; D 24va-25ra; F 37vb- 
38va; G 42va-43rb; L 25rb-va; M 45vb-47ra; N 28va-29ra; P 23vb-24ra; R 83ra-b; 
S 63r-64r; T 25vb-26ra; U 27r-28r; V 26ra-va; W 18va-b; X 186rb-187rb] 

3. Utrum corrumpi possent [A 24vb-25ra; B 48va-49ra; C 35ra-va; D 25ra-b; 
F 38va-39ra; G 43rb-vb; L 25vb; M 47ra-va; N 29ra-b; P 24ra-b; R 83rb-va; 
S 64r-v; T 26ra-b; V 26va-b; W 18vb-19ra; X 187rb-va] 

Lectio II: Quoniam igitur praesens negotium: c. 2: 1103b26 [A 25ra-26vb; 
B 49ra-52ra; C 35va-37vb; D 25rb-27ra; F 39ra-4lva; G 43rb-46vb; L (25v-28v) 
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25vb-27rb; M 47va-50ra; N 29rb-31ra; P 24rb-25vb; R 83va-84va; S 64v-67r; 
T 26rb-27vb; U deesP, V 26vb-28va; W 19ra-20ra; X 187va-190vb] 

4. Utrum ex unica operatione possit generari virtus [A 26vb-27ra; B 52rb- 
53ra; C 37vb-38va; D 27ra-va; F 4lva-42rb; G 46vb-47va; L 27rb-vb; M 50ra- 
3Ira; N 31ra-va; P 25vb-26ra; R 84va-b; S 67r-68r; T 28ra-b; U 28r-29r; 

V 28vb-29ra; W 20ra-b; X 190vb-191va] 

3. Utrum operationes virtutem praecedentes et sequentes sint eiusdem speciei 
[A 27ra-va; B 53ra-va; C 38va-b; D 27va-b; F 42rb-vb; G 47vb-48rb; L 27vb- 
28ra; M 51ra-vb; N 31va-b; P 26ra-b; R 84vb-85ra; S 68r-69r; T 28rb-va; U 32r; 

V 29ra-b; W 20rb-va; X 191va-192ra] 

6. Utrum virtus sit magis circa delectationes quam circa tristitias [A 27va-b; 
B 53va-54ra; C 39ra-b; D 27vb-28ra; F 42vb-43ra; G 48rb-vb; L 28ra-b; M 51vb- 
52va; N 32ra-b; P 26rb-va; R 85ra-b; S 69r-v; T 28va-vb; U 32r-v; V 29rb-va; 
W 20va-b; X 192ra-vb] 

7. Utrum virtus sit impassibilitas animae [A 27vb-28ra; B 54ra-va; C 39rb- 
va; D 28ra-b; F 43ra-va; G 48vb-49rb; L 28rb-va; M 52va-53ra; N 32rb-va; P 26va- 
b; R 85rb-va; S 69v-70r; T 28vb-29ra; U 29r; V 29va-b; W 20vb; X 192vb-193ra] 
Lectio III: Quaeret autem utique aliquis: c. 4: 1105al7 [A 28ra-rb; B 54va-35ra; 
C 39va-40ra; D 28rb-va; F 43va-b; G 49rb-vb; L (28v-29v) 28va-29ra; M 53ra-vb; 
N 32va-b, P 26vb-27ra; Q 12ra-vb; R 85va-b; S 70r-v; T 29ra-va; U deest\ V 29vb- 
30rb; W 20vb-21ra; X 193rb-vb] 

8. Utrum non iustus possit operari iusta et non temperatus temperata et sic 
de aliis circa quamlibet virtutem [A 28rb-vb; B 55ra-56ra; C 40ra-vb; D 28va- 
29ra; F 43vb-44va; G 49vb-50vb; L 29ra-va; M 53vb-54vb; N 32vb-33rb; P 27ra- 
va; R 85vb-86ra; S 70v-71v; T 29va-b; U 32v-33r; V 30rb-vb; W 21ra-b; 
X 193vb-194vb] 

Lectio IV: Post haec autem: c. 5: 1105bl9 [A 28vb-29ra; B 56ra-va; C 40vb-4lra; 
D 29ra-b; F 44va-b; G 50vb-51ra; L (29v-30v) 29va; M 54vb-35rb; N 33rb-va; 
P 27va-b; Q 12vb-13va(?); R 86ra-b; S 71v-72r; T 29vb-30ra; U deesP, V 30vb-31ra; 
W 21va; X 194vb-195ra] 

9. Utrum secundum passiones dicamur studiosi vel pravi, laudandi vel vitupe- 
randi [A 29ra-vb; B 56va-58ra; C 4lra-42rb; D 29rb-30rb; F45ra-46rb; G 51ra- 
52vb; L 29va-30va; M 55rb-57rb; N 33va-34va; P 27vb-28va; R 86rb-vb; 
S 72r-73v; T 30ra-31ra; U 33v-34v; V 31ra-vb; W 21va-22ra; X 195ra-196vb] 

10. Utrum habitus sit genus virtutis [A 29vb-30ra; B 58ra-va; C 42rb-va; 
D 30rb; F 46rb; G 52vb-53ra; L 30va; M 57rb-va; N 34va; P 28va; R 86vb-87ra; 
S 74r; T 31ra; U 33r-v; V 31vb-32ra; W 22rb; X 196vb-197ra] 

Lectio V: Oportet autem non solum: c. 6: 1106al4 [A 30ra-vb; B 58ra-59va; 
C 42va-43rb; D 30rb-31ra; F 46rb-47rb; G 53ra-54ra; L (30v-32r) 30va-31ra; 
M 57va-58vb; N 34va-35rb; P 28va-29ra; R 87ra-b; S 74r-75v; T 31ra-vb; 
U deest\ V 32ra-vb; W 22rb-vb; X 197ra-198rb] 

Lectio VI: Est ergo virtus habitus electivus: c. 6: 1106b36 [A 30vb-31ra; B 59va- 
60ra; C 43rb-vb; D 31ra-b; F 47rb-vb; G 54ra-vb; L (32r-33r) 31rb-va; M 58vb-59va; 
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N 35rb-vb; P 29ra; Q I4vb-16va; R 87rb-va; S 75v-76r; T 31vb-32ra; U deest; 

V 32vb-33rb; W 22vb-23ra; X 198rb-199ra] 

11. Utrum virtus sit dispositio activa vel passiva respectu propriae operationis 
[A 31ra-b; B 60ra-vb; C 44ra-b; D 31va; F 48ra-b; G 55ra-b; L 31va-b; M 59va- 
60ra; N 35vb-36ra; P 29va-b; Q I6va; R 87vb; S 76v-77r; T 32ra-b; U 35r; 

V 33rb-va; W 23ra; X 199ra-va] 

12. Quae est prima regula operis virtuosi [A 31rb; B 60vb; C 44rb (n.t.); 
D 31va-b; F 48rb; G 55rb-va; L 31vb; M 60ra (n.t.); G 55va-b; N 36ra; P 29vb; 
Q 16va; R 87vb; S 77r; T 32rb-va; U 35r; V 33va; W 23ra-b; X 199va-b] 

13. Quomodo bonitas operis virtuosi consistat in medio [A 31rb-va; B 60vb- 
61ra; C 44rb-va; D 31vb; F 48rb-va; G 55va-b; L 31vb-32ra; M 60ra-b (n.t.); 
N 36ra-b; P 29vb; Q I6va; R 87vb-88ra (n.t.); S 77r-v; T 32va; U 35v; V 33va; 
W 23rb; X 199vb-200ra] 

14. Quomodo malitia peccati deviet a medio [A 31va; B 61ra-b; C 44va; 
D 31vb-32ra; F 48va-b; G 55vb; L 32ra; M 60rb-va (n.t.); N 36rb; P 29vb-30ra; 
Q I6va; R 88ra; S 77v; T 32va; U 35v; V 33va-b; W 23rb; X 200ra] 

15. Utrum habitus virtutis sit medius inter habitus vitiosos, sicut rubeum inter 
album et nigrum [A 31va-b; B 6lrb-va; C 44va-b; D 32ra; F 48vb-49ra; G 55vb- 
56ra; L 32ra-rb; M 60va (n.t.); N 36rb; P 30ra; Q 16va; R 88ra; S 77v-78r; 
T 32va-b; U 35v; V 33vb; W 23rb; X 200ra-b-b] 

16. Utrum passio per virtutem regulata sit medium inter extremas passiones, 
sicut temperatum inter intensum et remissum [A 31vb; B 61va-b; C 44vb; 
D 32ra-b; F 49ra; G 56ra-b; L 32rb; M 60va-b (n.t.); N 36va; P 30ra-b; Q 16vb; 
R 88ra-b; S 78r; T 32vb; U 36r; V 33vb-34ra; W 23rb-va; X 200rb-va] 

17. Utrum virtus intellectualis consistat in medio [A 31vb; B 61 vb; C 44vb- 
45ra; D 32rb; F 49ra; G 56rb; L 32rb; M 60vb (n.t.); N 36va; P 30rb; Q I6vb; 
R 88rb; S 78r; T 32vb; U 36r; V 34ra; W 23va; X 200va] 

18. Utrum virtus moralis sit melior intellectuali [A 31 vb-32ra; B 61 vb; C 45ra; 
D 32rb; F 49ra-rb; G 56rb; L 32rb; M 60vb-61ra (n.t.); N 36va; P 30rb; Q 16vb; 
R 88rb; S 78r; T 32vb-33ra; U 36r; V 34ra; W 23vb; X 200va-b] 

19. Utrum certior [A 32ra-b; B 61vb-62vb; C 45ra-va; D 32rb-va; F 49rb-va; 
G 56rb-57ra; L 32rb-vb; M 61ra-va (n.t.); N 36va-b; P 30rb-va; Q I6vb; R 88rb- 
va; S 78r-79r; T 33ra-b; U 36r-v; V 34ra-b; W 23va-b; X 200vb-201rb] 

20. Utrum definitio virtutis sit bene assignata (* Sent. II.27.2) [A 32rb-va; 
B 62vb-63ra; C 45va-b; D 32va-b; F 49va-50ra; G 57ra-b; L 32vb-33ra; M 6lva- 
b (n.t.); N 36vb-37ra; P 30va-b; Q 16vb; R 88va; S 79r-v; T 33rb-va; U 36v; 

V 34rb-va; W 23vb; X 201 rb-vb] 

Lectio VII: Oportet non solum universaliter dici: c. 7: 1107a28 [A 32va-33ra; 
B 63ra-64ra; C 45vb-46va; D 32vb-33va; F 50ra-vb; G 57rb-58va; L (33r-35r) 33ra-va; 
M 61vb-63ra; N 37ra-vb; P 30vb-31rb; Q 16vb-17rb; R 88va-89ra; S 79v-81r; 
T 33va-34ra; U deesP, V 34va-35va; W 23vb-24rb; X 201vb-202vb] 
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21. Utrum virtus convenienter dividatur in quatuor cardinales, scilicet pruden- 
tiam, iustitiam, fortitudinem, et temperantiam (= Sent. III.33.1) [A 33ra-b; B 64ra-va; 
C 46va-47ra; D 33va-b; F 51ra-b; G 58va-59ra; L 33va-b; M 63ra-b; N 37vb- 
38ra; P 31rb-va; Q deest, R 89ra-b; S 81r-v; T 34ra-rb; U 37v; V 35va-b; W 24rb- 
va; X 203ra-b] 

22. Utrum virtus moralis convenienter dividatur in istas quatuor de quibus hie 
agitur et in virtutem vel in virtutes iustitiae [A 33rb-vb; B 64va-65va; C 47ra-va; 
D 33vb-34rb; F 51rb-52ra; G 59ra-vb; L 33vb-34rb; M 63rb-64ra; N 38ra-va; 
P 31va-32ra; Q deest; R 89rb-va; S 81v-82v; T 34rb-vb; U 37v-38v; V 35vb-36ra; 
W 24va-b; X 203rb-204rb] 

Lectio VIII: Tribus autem dispositionibus: c. 8: 1108b 11 [A33vb-34rb; B 65va-b 
(fragment) and 67ra-b; C 47va-48rb; D 34rb-va; F 32ra-va; G 59vb-60va; L (33r-36r) 
34rb-vb; M 64ra-vb; N 38va-39ra; P 32ra-va; Q 17rb-18rb; R 89va-b; S 82v-83v; 
T 34vb-35ra; U deest ; V 36ra-va; W 24vb-25ra; X 204rb-205ra] 

23. Utrum extrema vitia magis opponantur inter se quam virtuti mediae 
[A 34rb; B 67rb-va; C 48rb-va; D 34va-b; F 52vb-53ra; G 60va-b; L 34vb-35ra; 
M 64vb-65ra; N 39ra; P 32va; Q 18rb; R 89vb-90ra; S 83v-84r; T 35rb; U 38v; 
V 36vb; W 25ra-b; X 205ra-b] 

24. Utrum virtus minus distet ab uno extremo vitio quam ab alio [A 34rb-va; 
B 67va-b; C 48va; D 34vb-35ra; F 53ra; G 60vb-6lrb; L 35ra; M 65ra-b; N 39ra- 
b; P 32va-b; Q 18rb; R 90ra; S 84r-v; T 35rb-va; U 38v; V 36vb-37ra; W 25rb; 
X 205rb-vb] 

25. Utrum universaliter maius bonum contrarietur maiori malo [A 34va-b; B 67va 
(fragment) and 66ra-va; C 48va-49ra; D 35ra-b; F 53ra-va; G 61rb-vb; L 35ra-va; 
M 65rb-va; N 39rb-va; P 32vb-33ra; Q 18rb; R 90ra-b; S 84v-85r; T 35va-b; 
U 29r; V 37ra-b; W 25rb-va; X 205vb-206rb] 

Lectio IX: Quoniam quidem igitur: c. 9: 1109a20 [A 34vb-35rb; B 66va-b (frag¬ 
ment) and 69ra-b; C 49ra-vb; D 35rb-vb; F 53va-54rb; G 61vb-62va; L (36r-37r) 
35va-36ra; M 65va-66rb; N 39va-40ra; P 33ra-va; Q 18va-19va; R 90rb-va; S 85r- 
86r; T 35vb-36rb; U deest, V 37rb-vb; W 25va-b; X 206rb-207ra] 

26. Utrum doctrina super inventionem medii tradita sit vera et bona [A 35rb- 
va; B 68ra (fragment) and 69rb-vb; C 49vb-50rb; D 35vb-36ra; F 54rb-55vb; 
G 62va-63rb; L 36ra-b; M 66rb-vb; N 40ra-va; P 33va-b; Q 19va-b; R 90va-b; 
S 86r-v; T 36rb-va; U 39r; V 37vb-38ra; W 25vb-26ra; X 207ra-vb] 


Liber tertius 

Lectio I: Virtute itaque et circa passiones et operationes existente: c. 1: 1109b30 
[A 35va-36va; B 68ra-vb (fragment) and 70ra-vb; C 50rb-51va; D 36ra-37ra; F 55vb- 
56ra; G 63rb-65ra; L (37r-39r) 36va-37va; M 66vb-67va (fragment); N 40va-4lva; 
P 33vb-34va; Q20ra-22ra; R 90vb-91va; S 87r-89r; T 36va-37va; U 39v; V 38rb- 
39rb; W 26ra-vb; X 207vb-209va] 
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1. Utrum agens naturale et voluntarium et liberum et dominativum differant 
in modo agendi [A 36va-37ra; B 70vb-71va; C 51va-52rb; D 37ra-b; F 56ra-va; 
G 65ra-vb; L 37va-38ra; N 4lva-b; P 34vb-35ra; Q deesP, R 91ra-b; S 89r-90r; 
T 37va-38ra; U 39v-40r; V 39va-b; W 26vb-27ra; X 209va-210rb] 

2. Utrum violentia causet involuntarium [A 37ra-va; B 71va-72va; C 52rb-vb; 
D 37rb-vb; F 56va-57ra; G 65vb-66vb; L 38ra-va; N 42ra-b; P 35ra-va; Q deest\ 
R 91rb-92rb; S 90r-91r; T 38ra-b; U 40r; V 39vb-40rb; W 27ra-b; X 210rb-21 lrb] 

3. Utrum cedere timori in aliquo casu sit laudabile (= Sent. III.34-35.2) 
[A 37va-38ra; B 72va-73rb; C 52vb-53va; D 37vb-38rb; F 57ra-vb; G 66vb-67va; 
L 38va-39ra; N 42rb-43ra; P 35va-b; Q deesP, R 92rb-va; S 91r-92r; T 38va-39ra; 
U deest\ V 40rb-va; W 27rb-va; X 21 lrb-212ra] 

4. Utrum actus ab obiecto totaliter causatus possit dici voluntarius [A 38ra; 
B 73rb-va; C 53va-b; D 38rb-va; F 57vb-58ra; G 67va-b; L 39ra; N 43ra; P 35vb- 
36ra; Q deest\ R 92va-b; S 92r-v; T 39ra; U 40v-4l; V 40va-b; W 27vb; X 212ra-b] 
Lectio II: Quod autem propter ignorantiam: c. 1: 1110b 18 [A 38ra-vb; B 73va-75ra; 
C 53vb-54vb; D 38va-39rb; F 58ra-59ra; G 67vb-69rb; L (39r-40r) 39ra-40ra; 
N 43ra-44ra; P 36ra-vb; Q 22ra-23ra; R 92vb-93rb; S 92v-94r; T 39ra-vb; U deesfi, 

V 40vb-4lvb; W 27vb-28rb; X 212rb-213vb] 

5. Utrum ignorantia causet involuntarium (~ Sent. 11.21-22.3) [A 38vb-39va; 
B 75ra-76ra; C 55rb-va; D 39rb-va; F 59ra-vb; G 69rb-70rb; L 40ra-va; N 44ra- 
va; P 36vb-37rb; Q 23ra-va; R 93rb-va; S 94r-95v; T 39vb-40rb; U 4lr-42r; 

V 4lvb-42rb; W 28rb-vb; X 213vb-2l4vb] 

6. Utrum omnis malus sit ignorans [A 39va-40ra; B 76ra-77ra; C 55va-56rb; 
D 39va-40ra; F 59vb-60va; G 70rb-71rb; L 40va-4lra; N 44va-45ra; P 37rb-vb; 
Q23va-24va; R 93va-94ra; S 95v-96v; T 40rb-vb; U 42r-v; V 42rb-vb; W28vb- 
29ra; X 2l4vb-215vb] 

7. Utrum humana operatio sit bona vel mala moraliter ex circumstantia (= Sent. 
II.21-22.4) [A 40ra-va; B 77ra-78ra; C 56rb-57ra; D 40ra-va; F 60va-61rb; 
G 71ra-72rb; L 4lra-va; N 45ra-va; P 37vb-38ra; Q24va-25ra; R 94ra-b; S 96v- 
97v; T 40vb-4lra; U 42v-43r; V 42vb-43rb; W 29ra-b; X 215vb-216vb] 

Lectio III: Existente autem involuntario: c. 1: 111 la22 [A 40va-b; B 78ra-va; 
C 57ra-va; D 40va-4lra; F 61rb-vb; G 72rb-73ra; L (40v-4lr) 4lva-b; N 45va-45va; 
P 38ra-va; Q25ra-va; R 94rb-va; S 97v-98v; T 4lra-vb; U deestr, V 43rb-va; W 29rb- 
va; X 216vb-217ra] 

8. Utrum definitio voluntarii sit bene assignata [A 40vb-4lra; B 78va-79ra; 
C 57va-b; D 4lra; F 61vb-62ra; G 73ra-b; L 4lvb-42ra; N 45vb-46ra; P 38va; 
Q25va-b; R 94va-b; S 98v; T 4lvb; U 43v-44r; V 43vb; W 29va-b; X 217va-b] 

9. Utrum concupiscentia vel ira causet involuntarium [A 4lra-b; B 79ra-b; 
C 57vb-58ra; D 4lrb; F 62ra-b; G 73rb-va; L 42ra; N 46ra-b; P 38va-b; Q26ra; 
R 94vb; S 99r; T 41vb-42ra; V 43va-44ra; U 44r; W 29vb; X 217vb-218rb] 
Lectio IV: Determinatis autem his: c. 2: 1111 b4 [A 4lrb-42ra; B 79rb-81ra; C 58ra- 
59rb; D 4lrb-42ra; F 62rb-63va; G 73va-75rb; L (4lv-43v) 42ra-43ra; N 46rb-47rb; 
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P 38vb-39va; Q 26rb-28ra; R 94vb-95va; S 99r-101 r; T 42ra-vb; U deest\ V 44ra- 
45ra; W 29vb-30rb; X 218rb-219vb] 

10. Quid est obiectum electionis [A 42ra-b; B 81ra-va; C 59rb-vb; D 42ra-b; 
F 63va-64ra; G 75rb-vb; L 43ra-b; N 47rb-va; P 39va-b; Q28ra-rb; R 95va-b; 
S 101 r-v; T 42vb-43ra; U 44r-v; V 45ra-b; W 30va; X 219vb-220rb] 

11. Quid est subiectum [A 42rb-va; B 81va-82ra; C 59vb-60ra; D 42rb-va; 
F 64ra-va; G 75vb-76rb; L 43rb-va; N 47va-b; P 39vb-40ra; Q28va-b; R 95vb- 
96ra; S 101v-102r; T 43ra-va; U 44v-45r; V 45va-b; W 30va-b; X 220rb-vb] 

12. Quae differentia electionis ad alios actus qui sunt in eodem subiecto cum 
electione (Sent. 11.40) [A 42va-43rb; B 82ra-83rb; C 60ra-6lra; D 42va-43rb; 
F 64va-65rb; G 76va-77va; L 43va-44ra; N 48ra-va; P 40ra-va; Q 28vb- 
29va; R 96ra-b; S 102vl03v; T 43va-44ra; U 45r-46r; V 45vb-46rb; W 30vb- 
31rb; X 220vb-221vb] 

13. Qualis est habitudo electionis ad virtutem [A 43rb; B 83rb-va; C 6lra-b; 
D 43rb; F 65rb-va; G 77vb-78ra; L 44ra-b; N 48va-b; P 40va-b; Q 29va-b; 
R 96rb-va; S 103v-104r; T 44ra-b; U 46r-v; V 46rb; W 31rb; X 221vb-222rb] 
Lectio V: Consiliantur autem utrum de omnibus: c. 3: 1112al 8 [A 43va-44rb; 
B 83va-85rb; C 6lrb-62va; D 43va-44rb; F 65vb-66vb; G 78ra-79va; L (43v-46r) 
44rb-45ra; N 48vb-49va; P 40vb-4lva; Q 29vb-31ra; R 96va-97ra; S 104r-105v; 
T 44rb-45ra; U deest V 46rb-47rb; W 31rb-vb; X 222rb-223vb] 

Lectio VI: Videtur autem quomodo non omnis esse consilium: c. 3: 1112b [A 44rb- 
vb; B 85rb-86ra; C 62va-63ra; D 44rb-va; F 66vb-67va; G 79va-80rb; L (46r-46v) 
45ra-va; N 49vb-50rb; P 4lva-42ra; Q31ra-32va; R97ra-va; S 105v-106v;T 45ra-va; 
U deest\ V 47rb-48ra; W 32ra-b; X 223vb-224va] 

14. De materia et obiecto consilii, utrum scilicet consilium sit de omnibus 
bonis et malis [A44vb-45rb; B 86ra-87ra; C 63ra-vb; D 44vb-45ra; F 67va-68ra; 
G 80va-b (fragment); L 45va-46ra; N 50rb-vb; P 42ra-b; Q32va-33rb; R 97va-b; 
S 106v-107v; T 45va-46ra; U 46r-47r; V 48ra-b; W 32rb-va; X 224vb-225va] 

15. De subiecto et principio consilii, utrum scilicet consilium sit actus volun¬ 
tatis vel intellectus [A 45rb-va; B 87ra-va; C 63vb-64rb; D 45ra-rb; F 68ra-va; 
G deest; L 46ra-b; N 50vb-51ra; P 42rb-va; Q33rb-33vb; R 97vb-98ra; S 107v- 
108r; T 46ra-b; U 47r-v; V 48va-b; W 32va-b; X 225va-226ra] 

16. De forma consilii, utrum scilicet consilium sit quaestio resolutoria [A 45va-b; 
B 87va-88ra; C 64rb-vb; D 45rb-vb; F 68va-69ra; G deest .; L 46rb-va; N 51ra-b; 
P 42va-43ra; Q 33vb-34ra; R 98ra-b; S 108r-109r; T 46rb-vb; U 47v-48r; 

V 48vb-49ra; W 32vb-33ra; X 226ra-vb] 

17. De fine consilii, utrum scilicet finis consilii sit utilitas sola, an utilitas et 
honestas simul [A 45vb-46ra; B 88ra-va; C 64vb-65ra; D 45vb; F 69ra-b; G deest ; 
L 46va-b; N 51rb-va; P 43ra; Q 34ra-34va; R 98rb-va; S 109r; T 46vb-47ra; 

V 49ra-b; W 33ra-rb; X 226vb-227rb] 

Lectio VII: Voluntas autem quoniam quidem finis est: c. 4: 1113al 5 [A 46ra-va; 
B 88va-89va; C 65ra-vb; D 45vb-46rb; F 69rb-70ra; G deest L (46v-47v) 46vb-47rb; 
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N 51va-52rb; P 43ra-va; Q34va-35va; R 98va-b; S 109v-110v; T 47ra-rb; U deest ; 

V 49rb-vb; W 33rb-va; X 227rb-228rb] 

18. Utrum noluntas sit idem quod voluntas (« Sent. 11.39) [A 46va-b; B 89va- 
b; C 65vb-66ra; D 46rb-va; F 70ra-b; G deest, L 47rb-va; N 52rb-va; P 43va-b; 
Q35va-b; R 98vb-99ra; S 110v-l 1 lr; T 47va; U 48v-49r; V 49vb-50ra; W 33va- 
b; X 228rb-va] 

19. Utrum voluntas sit tantummodo finis (= Sent. 11.38.1) [A 46vb; B 89vb- 
90rb; C 66ra-b; D 46va-b; F 70rb-va; G deest, L 47va-b; N 52va; P 43vb; Q35vb- 
36ra; R 99ra; S 11 lr; T 47va-b; U 49r; V 50ra; W 33vb; X 228va-b] 

20. Utrum voluntas sit tantummodo boni existentis (= Sent. II.38.2) [A 46vb- 
47ra; B 90rb-vb; C 66rb-vb; D 46vb-47ra; F 70va-71ra; G deest, L 47vb-48ra; 
N 52va-b; P 43vb-44ra; Q 36ra-b; R 99ra-b; S lllr-v; T 47vb-48ra; U 49r-v; 

V 50ra-b; W 33vb-34ra; X 228vb-229rb] 

21. Utrum habitus malus magis corrumpat iudicium rationis quam passio 
mala, vel e converso [A 47ra-b; B 90vb-91ra; C 66vb-67ra; D 47ra; F71ra-b; 
G deest ; L 48ra-b; N 52vb-53ra; P 44ra-b; Q 36va-b; R 99rb-va; S lllv-112r; 
T 48ra-b; U 49v-50r; V 50rb-va; W 34ra; X 229rb-vb] 

Lectio VIII: Existente utique voluntabili quidem finis: c. 5: 1113b3 [A 47rb-48rb; 
B 91ra-93ra; C 67ra-68va; D 47ra-48ra; F 71rb-72vb; G deest, L (47v-49r) 48rb-49ra; 
N 53ra-54rb; P 44rb-45rb; Q36vb-38vb; R 99va-100ra; S 112r-ll4r; T 48rb-49rb; 
U deest, V 50va-31vb; W 34ra-vb; X 229vb-231vb] 

Lectio IX: Sed forsitan tabs aliquis est: c. 5: Ill4a3 [A 48rb-vb; B 93ra-94ra; 
C 68va-69rb; D 48ra-va; F 72vb-73va; G deest, L (49r-50v) 49rb-va; N 54rb-54vb; 
P 45rb-vb; Q38vb-39vb; R lOOrb-va; S 1 l4v-l 15v; T 49rb-vb; U deest, V 51vb-52va; 
W 34vb-35rb; X 231vb-232vb] 

Lectio X: Si autem quis dicat: c. 5: 1114a31 [A 48vb-49va; B 94ra-95ra; C 69rb- 
70rb; D 48va-49ra; F 73va-74va; G deest, L (50v-52r) 49vb-30rb; N 34vb-55va; 
P 45vb-46rb; Q 39vb-4lra; R lOOva-lOlra; S 115v-117r; T 49vb-30rb; U deest, 

V 52va-53vb; W 35rb-va; X 232vb-234ra] 

22. Utrum homo fiat malus involuntarie propter ignorantiam (= Sent. 11.29.1) 
[A 49va-50ra; B 95ra-96ra; C 70rb-71ra; D 49ra-va; F 74va-75rb; G deest, 
L 50rb-vb; N 55va-56ra; P 46rb-vb; Q4lra-vb; R lOlra-b; S 117r-118r; T 50rb- 
vb; U 50r-51r; V 53vb-54rb; W 35va-36ra; X 234ra-235ra] 

23. Utrum fiat malus involuntarie propter impotentiam (= Sent. II.29.2) 
[A 50ra-vb; B 96ra-97va; C 71ra-72rb; D 49va-50rb; F 75va-76va; G 81va-b 
(fragment); L 50vb-51va; N 56ra-vb; P 46vb-47va; Q4lvb-42vb; R 101rb-102ra; 
S 118r-l 19v; T 50vb-51va; U 51r-52r; V 54rb-va; W 36ra-va; X 235ra-236va] 

24. Utrum fiat malus involuntarie propter concupiscentiam et nativitatem 
(= Sent. II.29.3) [A 50vb-51rb; B 97va-98rb; C 72rb-vb; D 50rb-vb; F 76va- 
77rb; G 81vb-82va; L 51va-52ra; N 56vb-57rb; P 47va-48ra; R 102ra-b; 
S 119v-120v; T 51va-52ra; U 52r-53r; V 54va-55ra; W 36va-b; X 236va-237va; 
Q 42vb-43rb] 
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25. Utrum remaneat malus involuntarie post acquisitam malitiam (= Sent. 
11.29.4) [A 51 rb-va; B 98rb-vb; C 72vb-73rb; D 50vb-51ra; F 77rb-vb; G 82va- 
83ra; L 52ra-b; N 57rb-va; P 48ra; Q43rb-va; R 102rb-va; S 120v-121r; T 52ra- 
b; U 53r; V 55ra; W 36vb; X 237va-b] 

Liber quartus 

Lectio I: Quoniam quidem igitur medietas: l.III, c. 6: 1115a6 [A 51va-52va; 
B 98vb-100vb; C 73rb-74vb; D 51ra-vb; F 77vb-79ra; G 83ra-84vb; L (52r-53v) 
52rb-53rb; N 57va-58va; P 48ra-49ra; Q43va-44vb; R 102va-103rb; S 121r-123r; 
T 52rb-53rb; U 53r; V 55rb-56rb; W 37ra-va; X 238ra-239vb] 

Lectio II: Fords autem et instupescibilis: l.III, c. 7: 1115b 10 [A 52va-53ra; B lOOvb- 
lOlvb (n.t.); C 74vb-75va; D 51vb-52rb; F 79ra-80ra; G 84vb-85vb; L (53v-54v) 
53rb-vb; N 58va-59ra; P 49ra-va; Q44vb-46va; R 103rb-va; S 123r-124r;T 53rb-vb; 
U deesf, V 56rb-57ra; W 37va-38ra; X 239vb-240vb] 

Lectio III: Dicuntur autem et aliae secundum quinque modos: l.III, c.8: 1116al6 
[A 53ra-54rb; B 101vb-103va; C 75va-77rb; D 52rb-53rb; F 80ra-81vb; G 85vb- 
87vb; L (54v-57r) 53vb-54vb; N 59ra-60ra; P 49va-50va; Q 46va-49ra; R 103va- 
104rb; S 124v-126v; T 53vb-54vb; U deest\ V 57ra-58va; W 38ra-va; X 240vb-242vb] 
Lectio IV: Circa audacias autem et timores: l.III, c. 9: 1117a29 [A54rb-vb; B 103va- 
104rb; C 77rb-vb; D 53rb-vb; F 81vb-82va; G 87vb-88va; L (57r-58v) 54vb-55rb; 
N 60ra-va; P 50va-b; Q 49ra-vb; R 104rb-va; S 126v-127v; T 54vb-55ra; U deest\ 

V 58va-59ra; W 38va-39ra; X 242vb-243vb] 

1. Utrum fortitudo sit tantum moderatrix timoris et audaciae [A 54vb-55ra; 
B 104va-105ra; C 77vb-78rb; D 53vb-54ra; F 82va-83ra; G 88va-89ra; L 55rb- 
vb; N 60va-b; P 51ra-rb; Q 49vb-50rb; R 104vb; S 127v-128r; T 55ra-va; 
U 53v-54r; V 59ra-b; W 39ra-b; X 243vb-244rb] 

2. Utrum regulet appetitum circa pericula bellica [A 55ra-va; B 105ra-va; 
C 78rb-vb; D 54ra-b; F 83ra-va; G 89ra-va; L 55vb-56ra; N 60vb-61ra; P 51rb- 
va; Q 50rb-va; R 104vb-105ra; S 128r-v; T 55va-b; U 54r; V 59rb-va; W 39rb; 
X 244rb-vb] 

3. Utrum aequaliter se habeat ad aggressum et expectationem [A 55va-b; 
B 105va-106ra; C 78vb-79rb; D 54rb-va; F 83va-84ra; G 89va-90rb; L 56ra-b; 
N 6lra-b; P 151va-b; Q50va-51ra; R 105ra-b; S 128v-129r;T 55vb-56ra; U 54r- 
v; V 59va-b; W 39rb-va; X 244vb-245va] 

4. Utrum aequaliter opponatur timiditati et intimiditati, audaciae et cohardiae 
[A 55vb-56rb; B 106ra-107ra; C 79rb-80ra; D 54va-55ra; F 84ra-va; G 90rb- 
91rb; L 56rb-vb; N 6lrb-vb; P 51vb-52ra; R 105rb-vb; S 129r-130r; T 56ra-va; 
U 54v-55v; V 59vb-60rb; W 39va-40ra; X 245va-246va; Q 51ra-va] 

5. Utrum sit virtus cardinalis (= Sent. III.33.4) [A 56rb-57ra; B 107ra-108rb; 
C 80ra-81ra; D 55ra-vb; F 84va-86ra; G 91rb-92rb; L 56vb-57va; N 61vb-62va; 
P 52ra-vb; Q51va-52rb; R 105vb-106ra; S 130r-131v;T 56va-57ra; U 55v-56v; 

V 60vb-61ra; W 40ra-b; X 246va-247vb] 
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6. Quae sint partes eius [A 57ra-b; B 108rb-vb; C 81ra-b; D 55vb-56ra; 
F 86ra-b; G 92rb-vb; L 57va-b; N 62va-b; P 52vb; Q52rb-va; R 106rb; S 131v- 
132r; T 57ra-va; U 56v; V 61ra-b; W 40rb-va; X 247vb-248ra] 

7. Utrum opus eius sit aequaliter triste et delectabile [A 57rb-va; B 108vb- 
109ra; C 81rb-va; D 56ra-b; F 86rb-va; G 92vb-93ra; L 57vb; N 62vb; P 52vb- 
53ra; Q 52va-b; R 106rb-va; S 132r; T 57va; U 56v-57r; V 61rb-va; W 40va; 
X 248ra-va] 

8. Utrum martyrium sit opus eius [A 57va; B 109ra-rb; C 81va-b; D 56rb; 
G 93ra-b; F 86va-b; L 57vb-58ra; N 62vb-63ra; P 53ra-b; Q52vb-53ra; R 106va; 
S 132r-v; T 57va-b; U 57r; V 61va; W 40vb; X 248va-b] 

9. Utrum si non esset alia vita esset mors expectanda ex inclinatione fortitu- 
dinis [A 57va-58ra; B 109rb-vb; C 81vb-82rb; D 56rb-va; F 86vb-87rb; G 93rb- 
94ra; L 58ra-b; N 63ra-b; P 53rb-va; Q 53ra-b; R 106va-b; S 132v-133r; 
T 57vb-58ra; U 57r-58r; V 61va-vb; W 40vb-4lra; X 248vb-249rb] 

10. Utrum omnes similitudinarie imitentur veram fortitudinem [A 58ra-b; B 109vb- 
llOva; C 82rb-vb; D 56va-57ra; F 87rb-88ra; G 94ra-vb; L 58rb-vb; N 63rb-vb; 
P 53va-b; Q53va-b; R 106vb-107ra; S 133r-134r; T 58ra-va; U deesP, V 62ra-b; 
W4lra-b;X249vb-250ra] 

Lectio V: Post haec de temperantia dicamus: l.III, c. 10: 1 1 17b23 [A 58rb-59va; 
B 110va-l 12vb; C 82vb-84vb; D 37ra-58ra; F 88ra-90ra; G 94vb-97ra; L (58v-60r) 
58vb-60ra; N 63vb-64vb; P 53vb-34vb; Q 53vb-56ra; R 107ra-108ra; S 134r-136v; 
T 58va-59vb; U deesP, V 62rb-63vb; W 4lrb-42ra; X 250ra-252va] 

Lectio VI: Concupiscentiarum autem: c. 11: 1118b8 [A 59va-60rb; B 112vb-ll4ra; 
C 84vb-85vb; D 58rb-vb; F 90ra-91rb; G 97ra-98rb; L (60r-61v) 60ra-vb; N 64vb- 
65va; P 54vb-55va; Q 56ra-57va; R 108ra-va; S 136v-138r; T 59vb-60va; U deest\ 
V 63vb-64va; W 42ra-va; X 252va-253vb] 

Lectio VII: Voluntario autem magis assimilatur: l.III, c. 12: 1119a21 [A 60rb-61ra; 
B 1 l4ra-l 15va; C 85vb-86vb; D 58vb-59va; F 91rb-92rb; G 98rb-99vb; L (62r-63r) 
60vb-61va; N 65va-66rb; P 55va-56ra; Q 57va-59ra; R 108va-109ra; S 138r-139v; 
T 60va-61rb; U deesp V 64va-65vb; W 42va-43ra; X 254ra-255rb] 

11. Utrum temperantia tantum moderetur delectationes tactus et gustus 
(= Sent. III.33.6) [A 61ra-62ra; B 115va-117ra; C 87ra-88rb; D 59va-60rb; 
F 92rb-93vb; G 99vb-101rb; L 6lva-62rb; N 66rb-67rb; P 56rb-57ra; Q 59ra- 
60ra; R 109ra-vb; S I40r-l4lv; T 61rb-62ra; U 58r-59v; V 65vb-66rb; W 43ra- 
va; X 255rb-257ra] 

12. Utrum temperantia sit virtus cardinalis (= Sent. III.33.5) [A 62ra-va; 
B 117ra-vb; C 88rb-89ra; D 60rb-vb; F 93vb-94va; G 101rb-102rb; L 62rb-vb; 
N 67rb-va; P 57ra-va; Q60ra-vb; R 109vb-110ra; S I42r-v; T 62ra-va; U 59v- 
60r; V 66rb-vb; W 43va-44ra; X 257ra-258ra] 

13. Utrum insensibilitas sit vitium [A 62va; B 117vb-l 18rb; C 89ra-b; D 60vb; 
F 94va-b; G 102rb-vb; L 62vb-63ra; N 67va-b; P 57va; Q60vb-61ra; R 1 lOra-rb; 
S I43r; T 62va-b; U 60r-v; V 66vb-67ra; W 44ra; X 258ra-b] 
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14. Utrum virginitas sit moralis virtus tanquam species temperantiae et casti- 
tatis [A 62va-63va; B 118rb-120rb; C 89rb-90vb; D 60vb-62ra; F 94vb-96vb; 
G 102vb-104va; L 63ra-64ra; N 67vb-69ra; P 57va-58va; Q61ra-62rb; R llOrb- 
1 Ira; S I43r-l45v; T 62vb-63vb; U 60v-62r; V 67ra-68ra; W 44ra-vb; X 258rb- 
260va] 

Lectio VIII: Dicamus deinceps de liberalitate: c. 1: 1119b22 [A 63va-65ra; B 120rb- 
122va; C 90vb-92vb; D 62ra-63ra; F 96vb-98vb; G 104va-107ra; L (63r-66v) 64ra- 
65va; N 69ra-70rb; P 58va-59vb; Q 62va-65vb; R lllra-112ra; S 145v-148v; 
T 63vb-65ra; U deest\ V 68ra-69vb; W 44vb-45vb; X 260va-262vb] 

Lectio IX: Dictum est autem nobis: c. 1: 1121al0 [A 65ra-va; B 122va-123va; 
C 92vb-93vb; D 63ra-vb; F 98vb-100ra; G 107ra-108rb; L (66v-67v) 65va- 
66ra; N 70rb-vb; P 59vb-60rb; Q65vb-67vb; R 112ra-va; S l48v-150r; T 65ra-vb; 
U deesf, V 69vb-70va; W 45vb-46rb; X 262vb-264ra] 

Lectio X: Illiberalitas autem: c. 1: 1121bl2 [A 65va-66rb; B 123vb-124vb; 
C 93vb-95ra; D 63vb-64va; F lOOra-lOlrb; G 108rb-109va; L (67v-69r) 66ra-vb; 
N 70vb-71va; P 60rb-61ra; Q67vb-68vb; R 112va-l 13ra; S 150r-151v;T 65vb-66va; 
U deesfi, V 70va-71va; W 46rb-vb; X 264ra-265va] 

15. Utrum liberalitas sit virtus [A 66rb-vb; B 124vb-125va; C 95ra-va; D 64va-b; 
F lOlrb-vb; G 109va-110rb; L 67ra-b; N 71va-72ra; P 61ra-b; Q 68vb-69ra; 
R 113rb; S 152r-v; T 66va-b; U 62r-v; V 71va-b; W 46vb-47ra; X 265va-266ra] 

16. Utrum sit specialis virtus distincta ab omni virtute donativa [A 66vb-67rb; 
B 125va-126vb; C 95va-96va; D 64vb-65va; F 101vb-103ra; G llOrb-lllva; 
L 67rb-68ra; N 72ra-vb; P 61rb-62ra; Q 69ra-70ra; R 113rb-ll4ra; S 152v- 
154r; T 66vb-67va; U 62v-64r; V 71vb-72rb; W 47ra-va; X 266ra-267rb] 

17. Utrum prodigalitas sit moralis malitia [A 67rb-va; B 126vb-127rb; C 96va- 
97ra; D 65va-b; F 103ra-va; G lllva-112ra; L 68ra-b; N 72vb-73ra; P 62ra-b; 
Q70ra-va; R 114ra; S 154r-v; T 67va-b; U 64r; V 72rb-72va; W 47va-b; X 267rb-vb] 

18. Utrum prodigus plus peccet dando quibus oportet non dare quam non dando 
quibus oportet dare [A 67va-68ra; B 127rb-128ra; C 97ra-va; D 65vb-66ra; 
F 103va-104rb; G 112ra-vb; L 68rb-vb; N 73ra-va; P 62rb-vb; Q 70va-71ra; 
R ll4ra-va; S 154v-155v; T 67vb-68rb; U 64r-65r; V 72va-73ra; W 47vb- 
48ra;X267vb-268vb] 

19. Utrum illiberalitas sit avaritia [A 68ra-b; B 128ra-b; C 97va-b; D 66ra-b; 
F 104rb-va; G 112vb-l 13ra; L 68vb; N 73va; P 62vb; Q71ra-b; R 1 l4va; S 155v- 
156r; T 68rb; U 65r; V 73ra-b; W 48ra-b; X 268vb-269ra] 

20. Utrum omnis usura secundum se sit mala, dato quod de iure positivo non 
sit prohibita Sent. IV.15.II.2) [A 68rb-vb; B 128rb-129rb; C 97vb-98va; 
D 66rb-vb; F 104va-105va; G 113ra-l I4ra; L 68vb-69rb; N 73vb-74rb; P 62vb- 
63rb; Q71rb-vb; R 114va-115ra; S 156r-157r; T 68rb-vb; U 65r-66r; V 73rb-va; 
W 48rb-va; X 269ra-270ra] 

Lectio XI: Videbitur autem utique: c. 2: 1122al8 [A 68vb-69va; B 129rb-130vb; 
C 98va-100ra; D 66vb-67vb; F 105va-107ra; G 114ra-115va; L (69r-70v) 69rb-70rb; 
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N 74rb-75ra; P 63rb-64ra; Q71vb-72vb; R 115ra-vb; S 137v-139r; T 68vb-69vb; 
U deesP, V 73va-74va; W 48va-49rb; X 270ra-271va] 59 

Lectio XII: Est autem sumptuum: c. 2: 1122bl9 [A 69va-70ra; B 130vb-132ra; 
C lOOra-lOlra; D 67vb-68rb; F 107ra-108ra; G 115va-115*vb; L (70v-72r) 70rb- 
71ra; N 75ra-vb; P 64ra-vb; Q 73va-75ra; R 115vb-116rb; S 159r-l60v; T 69vb- 
70rb; U deesP, V 74va-75va; W 49rb-va; X 271va-272vb] 

Lectio XIII: Superabundans autem: c. 2: 1123al9 [A70ra-b; B 132ra-b; C lOlra-b; 
D 68rb-va; F 108ra-va; G 113 a vb-116rb; L (72r-v) 71ra-b; N 75vb-76ra; P 64vb; 
Q75ra-va; R 116rb; S 160v-161r; T 70rb-va; U deesP, V 75va-b; W 49va-b; X 273ra-b] 

21. Utrum magnificentia sit moralis virtus [A 7Orb-vb; B 132rb-133ra; C 101 va-b; 
D 68va-69ra; F 108va-109rb; G 116rb-vb; L 71rb-va; N 76ra-b; P 65ra-b; 
Q 75va-76ra; R 116rb-va; S I61v-162r; T 70va-71ra; U 66r-v; V 75vb-76ra; 
W 49vb-50ra; X 273va-274ra] 

22. Utrum sit nobilior liberalitate [A 70vb-71ra; B 133ra-vb; C 102ra-va; 
D 69ra-va; F 109rb-l lOrb; G 116vb-117vb; L 71va-72ra; N 76rb-vb; P 65rb-va; 
Q76ra-va; R 116va-117ra; S I62r-I64r; T 71ra-va; U 66v-67r; V 76ra-va; W 50ra- 
va; X 274ra-275ra] 

23. Utrum pervificentia sit deterior quam banavsia [A 71 ra-va; B 133vb-134va; 
C 102va-103rb; D 69va-b; F 11 Orb-vb; G 117vb-118va; L 72ra-va; N 76vb- 
77ra; P 65va-66ra (n.t.) ; Q 76va-77ra; R 117ra-rb; S 164r-168r; T 71va-b; 
U 67r-v; V 76va-b; W 50 va-b; X 275ra-vb] 

Lectio XIV: Magnanimitas autem: c. 3: 1123a34 [A 71va-72rb; B 134va-136ra; 
C 103rb-104va; D 69vb-70va; F 110vb-112ra; G 118va-120rb; L (72v-73v) 72va- 
73rb; N 77ra-78ra; P 66ra-vb; Q 77ra-78ra; R 117rb-118ra; S 168r-170r; T 71vb- 
72vb; V 76vb-77vb; W 50vb-51rb; X 275vb-277rb] 

Lectio XV: Magnanimus autem: c. 3: 1123b26 [A 72rb-73rb; B 136ra-137vb; 
C 104va-106ra; D 70va-71va; F 112ra-113vb; G 120rb-122rb; L (73v-75v) 73rb- 
74va; N 78ra-79ra; P 66vb-67vb; Q78ra-80vb; R 118ra-vb; S 170r-172r; T 72vb- 
74ra; U deesP, V 77vb-79ra; W 51rb-52ra; X 277rb-279va] 

Lectio XVI: Non est autem microquindinos: c. 3: 1124b6 [A 73rb-74rb; B 138ra- 
139va; C 106ra-107va; D 71va-72va; F 113vb-115rb; G 122rb-124ra; L (75v-77r) 
74va-75va; N 79ra-80ra; P 67vb-68vb; Q 80vb-82vb; R 118vb-119va; 
S 172r-174v; T 74ra-75ra; U deesP, V 79ra-80ra; W 52ra-vb; X 279va-281rb] 

Lectio XVII: Deficiens autem: c. 3: 1125al7 [A 74rb-va; B 139va-l40ra; C 107va- 
108ra; D 72va-b; F 115rb-vb; G 124ra-va; L (77r-78r) 75va-b; N 80ra-b; P 68vb-69ra; 
Q82vb-83va; R 119va-b; S 174v-175r; T 75ra-rb; U deesP, V 80ra-va; W 52vb-53ra; 
X281rb-vb] 

Lectio XVIII: Videtur autem et circa hunc: c.4: 1125bl [A 74va-75ra; B I40ra-vb; 
C 108ra-va; D 72vb-73rb; F 115vb-116va; G 124va-125va; L (78r-79r) 75vb-76rb; 


39) Although not clear in all witnesses, there is probably another Lectio between XI and XII: 
Magnificus autem scienti. 
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N 80rb-vb; P 69ra-va; Q83va-84va; R 119vb-120rb; S 173r-176r; T 75rb-vb; U deest, 

V 80va-81ra; W 33ra-b; X 281vb-282vb] 

24. Utrum sit melius honorare alterum quam honorari ab altero, vel e converso 
[A75ra-vb; B I40vb-l42ra; C 108vb-109va; D 73rb-vb; F ll6va-117va; G 125va- 
126va; H 292r; L 76rb-vb; N 80vb-81va; P 69va-70ra; Q84va-85rb; R 120rb-vb; 
S 176r-177r; T 75vb-76rb; U 67v-68v; V 81ra-va; W 53rb-vb; X 282vb-284ra] 

25. Utrum magnanimus secundum magnanimitatem honoris magnos magis 
appetat quam contemnat [A 75vb-76vb; B I42ra-l44ra; C 109va-l 1 lrb; D 73vb- 
75ra; F 117va-119rb; G 126va-128va; L 76vb-78ra; N 81va-82vb; P 70ra-71ra; 
Q 85rb-87ra; R 120vb-121vb; S 177v-180r; T 76rb-77va; U 68v-70v; V 81va- 
82va; W 53vb-54va; X 284ra-286rb] 

26. Utrum magnanimitas moderetur aliquas passiones et quas [A 76vb-77rb; 
B l44ra-va; C lllrb-vb; D 75ra-b; F 119rb-vb; G 128vb-129rb; L 78ra-b; 
N 82vb-83ra; P 71ra-va; Q87ra-va; R 121vb-122ra; S 180r-v; T 77va-b; U 70v- 
71r; V 82vb-83ra; W 54va-b; X 286rb-vb] 

27. Utrum omnis magnanimus sit superbus [A 77rb-va; B I44va-l45rb; 
C lllvb-112rb; D 75rb-vb; F 119vb-120rb; G 129rb-vb; L 78rb-va; N 83ra-b; 
P 71va-b; Q 87va-b; R 122ra-b; S 180v-181r; T 77vb-78rb; U 71r-v; V 83ra-b; 
W 54vb-55ra; X 286vb-287va] 

28. Utrum sit humilis vel non [A 77va-78ra; B I45rb-l46rb; C 112rb-l 13ra; 
D 75vb-76rb; F 120rb-121rb; G 129vb-131ra; L 78va-79ra; P 71vb-72rb; 
N 83rb-84ra; Q 87vb-88vb; R 122rb-vb; S 181r-182v; T 78rb-vb; U 71v-72v; 

V 83rb-vb; W 55ra-va; X 287va-288va] 

29. Utrum magnanimitas sit virtus [A 78ra-va; B I46rb-l47ra; C 113ra-vb; 
D 76rb-vb; F 121rb-122ra; G 131ra-132ra; L 79ra-va; N 84ra-va; P 72rb-vb; 
Q 88vb-89rb; R 122vb-123ra; S 182v-183v; T 78vb-79rb; U 72v-73r; V 83vb- 
84ra; W 55va-56ra; X 288va-289ra] 

30. Utrum magnanimitas sit virtus generalis [A 78va-b; B I47ra-b; C 113vb- 
1 l4ra; D 76vb; F 122ra; G 132ra-b; L 79va; N 84va; P 72vb; Q89rb-va; R 123ra; 
S 183v; T 79rb-va; U 73r-v; V 84ra-b; W 56ra; X 289rb] 

31. Quot sunt partes magnanimitatis [A 78vb; B l47rb-va; C ll4ra-b; 
D 76vb-77ra; F 122ra-va; G 132rb-va; L 79va-b; N 84va-b; P 72vb-73ra; Q89va-b; 
R 123ra-b; S 183v-184r; T 79va-b; U 73v-74r; V 84rb-va; W 56ra-b; X 289rb-vb] 

32. Quae est eius definitio [A 78vb-79ra; B l47va-b; C ll4rb-va; D 77ra-b; 
F 122va-b; G 132va-b; L 79vb-80ra; N 84vb; P 73ra; Q89vb; R 123rb; S 184r-v; 
T 79vb; U 74r; V 84va; W 56rb; X 289vb-290ra] 

33. Utrum chaimus sit deterior pusillanimi [A 79ra-b; B I47vb-l48rb; 
C ll4va-115ra; D 77rb-va; F 122vb-123rb; G 132vb-133va; L 80ra-b; N 84vb- 
85rb; P 73ra-va; Q89vb-90rb; R 123rb-va; S 184v-185r; T 79vb-80rb; U 74r-v; 

V 84va-b; W 56rb-va; X 290ra-va] 

34. Utrum euphilotimia sit virtus distincta a magnanimitate [A 79rb-va; 
B I48rb-va; C 115ra; D 77va-b; F 123rb; G 133va-b; L 80rb; N 85rb; 
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P 73va; Q 90rb-va; R 123va-b; S 185r-v; T 80rb; U 74v; V 84vb-85ra; W 56va; 
X 290va-b] 

35. Quid est definitio euphilotimiae [A 79va; B 148va; C 115ra-b; D 77vb; 
F 123rb; G 133vb; L 80rb; N 85rb; P 73va; Q90vb; R 123vb; S 185v; T 80rb; 
U 75r; V 85ra; W 56va; X 290vb] 

Lectio XIX: Mansuetudo autem est: c. 5: 1125b26 [A 79va-80rb; B I48va-150ra; 
C 115rb-116va; D 77vb-78va; F 123va-124vb; G 133vb-135rb; L (79r-82r) 80rb- 
8Ira; N 85rb-86rb; P 73va-74rb; Q 90vb-92vb; R 123vb-124va; S 185v-187v; 
T 80rb-81ra; U deest, V 85ra-86ra; W 56va-57rb; X 290vb-292rb] 

36. Utrum omne irasci sit universaliter malum [A 80rb-vb; B 150ra-vb; C 116va- 
117ra; D 78va-79ra; F 124vb-125va; G 135rb-136ra; L 81rb-va; N 86rb-vb; 
P 74rb-vb; Q92vb-93ra; R 124va-vb; S 187v-188v; T 81ra-va; U 75r-v; V 86ra-b; 
W 57rb-va; X 292rb-293ra] 

37. Utrum mansuetudo sit virtus differens a dementia [A 80vb-81 ra; B 150vb- 
151 rb; C 117ra-va; D 79ra-b; F 125va-b; G 136ra-vb; L 81va-b; N 86vb-87ra; 
P 74vb-75ra; Q 93ra-va; R 124vb-125ra; S 188v-189r; T 81va-b; U 75v-76r; 
V 86rb-va; W 57va-b; X 293ra-va] 

38. Utrum species iracundiae sint bene distinctae in velocem, acutam, amaram, 
et difficilem [A 81ra-b; B 151rb-152ra; C 117va-118ra; D 79rb; F 125vb-126rb; 
G 136vb-137rb; L 81vb-82rb; N 87ra-b; P 75ra-b; Q 93va-94ra; R 125ra-b; 
S 189r-190r; T 81vb-82rb; U 76r-v; V 86va-b; W 57vb-58ra; X 293va-294ra] 
Lectio XX: In colloquiis autem et convivere: c. 6: 1126b 11 [A 81va-82ra; B 152ra- 
153ra; C 118ra-119ra; D 79va-80rb; F 126va-127rb; G 137rb-138va; L (82r-83v) 
82rb-vb; N 87rb-88ra; P 75rb-vb; Q94ra-95va; R 125rb-vb; S 190r-191r;T 82rb-vb; 
U deest, V 86vb-87vb; W 58ra-va; X 294ra-295ra] 

39. Utrum habitus medius inter placiditatem et discoliam, quern Philosophus 
vocat amicitiam, sit virtus (= Sent. III.27.1) [A 82ra-vb; B 153rb-154rb; C 119ra- 
vb; D 80rb-vb; F 127rb-128rb; G 138va-139vb; L 82vb-83rb; N 88ra-vb; 
P 75vb-76rb; Q95va-96rb; R 125vb-126rb; S 191v-192v; T 82vb-83va; U 76v- 
77v; V 87vb-88rb; W 58va-59ra; X 295ra-296rb] 

Lectio XXI: Circa eadem fere est iactantia: c. 7: 1127al3 [A 82vb-83va; B 154rb- 
155vb; C 119vb-121rb; D 80vb-81vb; F 128rb-129va; G 139vb-l4lva; L (83v-85v) 
83va-84rb; N 88vb-89va; P 76va-77rb; Q 96rb-98ra; R 126rb-127ra; S 192v-194v; 
T 83va-84rb; U deest, V 88rb-89rb; W 59ra-va; X 296rb-297vb] 

40. Utrum omne mendacium sit peccatum (= Sent. III.38.1) [A 83va-84ra; 
B 155vb-156vb; C 121rb-122ra; D 81vb-82ra; F 129va-130rb; G 141va-l42rb; 
L 84rb-vb; N 89va-90ra; P 77rb-va; Q 98rb-vb; R 127ra-rb; S 194v-195v; 
T 84rb-vb; U 77v-78v; V 89rb-vb; W 59va-? (60r not filmed); X 297vb-298va] 

41. Quid est veritas ut est moralis virtus, an sit veritas doctrinae, vel veritas 
iustitiae, vel veritas vitae (= Sent. III.38.2) [A 84ra; B 156vb; C 122ra; D 82ra-rb; 
F 130rb; G I42rb-va; L 84vb-85ra; N 90ra-b; P 77va-vb; Q 98vb; R 127rb; 
S 195v-196r; T 84vb-85ra; U 78v; V 89vb; W? (60r not filmed); X 298va] 
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42. Utrum hypocrisis dicatur univoce de iactantia et ironia [A 84ra-84rb; 
B 156vb-157ra; C 122ra-b; D 82rb; F 130rb-va; G l42va-b; L 85ra; N 90rb; 
P 77vb; Q98vb-99ra; R 127rb-va; S 196r; T 85ra; U 78v-79r; V 89vb; W? (60r 
not filmed); X 298va-b] 

Lectio XXII: Existente autem requie in vita: c. 8: 1127b33 [A 84rb-85ra; 
B 137ra-138va; C 122rb-123va; D 82rb-83ra; F 130va-131vb; G I42vb-l44rb; 
L (85v-87r) 85ra-85vb; N 90rb-91ra; P 77vb-78va; Q99ra-101vb; R 127va-128ra; 
S 196r-198r; T 85ra-vb; U deesP, V 89vb-90vb; W?-60va (60r not filmed); X 298vb- 
300rb] 

43. Utrum ludus possit esse virtutis opus [A 85ra-b; B 158va-159ra; C 123va- 
124ra; D 83ra-va; F 131vb-132rb; G I44rb-l45ra; L 85vb-86rb; N 91rb-va; 
P 78va-b; Q 101vb-102rb; R 128ra-b; S 198r-199r; T 86ra-b; U 79r-80r; V 90vb- 
9Ira; W 60vb-6lra; X 300rb-vb] 

44. Quid est eutrapelia secundum descriptionem [A 85rb-va; B 159ra-b; 
C 124ra-b; D 83va; F 132rb; G I45ra; L 86rb; N 91va; P 79ra; Q 102rb; 
R 128rb-va; S 199r; T 86rb; U 80r; V 91ra-b; W 6Ira; X 300vb] 

Lectio XXIII: De verecundia autem: c. 9: 1128b 10 [A 85va-86ra; B 159rb-160rb; 
C 124rb-125ra; D 83va-84ra; F 132rb-133ra; G I45ra-l46rb; L (87r-88r) 86rb-vb; 
N 91va-92rb; P 79ra-va; Q 102rb-102va; R 128va-b; S 199r-200v; T 86rb-87ra; 
U deesP, V 91rb-vb; W 61ra-va; X 301ra-vb] 

45. Utrum aliquis simpliciter bonus et studiosus sit verecundus [A 86ra-va; 
B 160rb-161rb; C 125ra-126ra; D 84ra-vb; F 133ra-134ra; G I46rb-l47rb; 
L 86vb-87va; N 92rb-93ra; P 79va-80ra; Q 102va-103rb; R 128vb-129rb; S 200v- 
201v; T 87ra-va; U 80r-81r; V 91vb-92rb; W 61va-b; X 301vb-302vb] 

Liber quintus 

Lectio I: De iustitia autem et iniustitia: c. 1: 1129a3 [A 86va-87rb; B 161va-162vb; 
C 126ra-127rb; D 84vb-85va; F 134ra-135rb; G I47rb-l48vb; L (88r-89r) 87va- 
88rb; N 93ra-vb; P 80ra-vb; Q 103va-105rb; R 129rb-130ra; S 202r-203v; T 87va- 
88rb; U 81r-81v; V 92va-93rb; W 62ra-va; X 303ra-304rb] 

1. Utrum iustitia secundum communem intentionem sit hie convenienter 
descripta [A 87rb-va; B I62vb-l63va; C 127rb-vb; D 85va-vb; F 135rb-va; 
G I48vb-I49va; L 88rb-va; N 93vb-94rb; P 80vb-81ra; Q 105rb-vb; R 130ra-b; 
S 203v-204v; T 88va-b; U 81v-82r; V 93rb-va; W 62va-b; X 304va-305ra] 

2. Utrum iustitia sit naturaliter prior iure [A 87va-88ra; B 163va-l64ra; 
C 127vb-128va; D 85vb-86rb; F 135va-136rb; G l49va-150rb; L 88vb-89ra; 
N 94rb-vb; P 81ra-b; Q 105vb-106rb; R 130rb-va; S 204v-205r; T 88vb-89rb; 
U 82r-83r; V 93va-b; W 62vb-63ra; X 305ra-vb] 

Lectio II: Videtur autem illegalis: c. 1: 1129a32 [A 88ra-vb; B 164ra-165vb; 
C 128va-129vb; D 86rb-87ra; F 136rb-137va; G 150rb-152ra; L (89r-90v) 89ra- 
90ra; N 94vb-95va; P 81rb-82ra; Q 106rb-107vb; R 130va-131rb; S 205r-207r; 
T 89rb-90ra; U deesP, V 93vb-94vb; W 63ra-vb; X 305vb-307va] 
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3. Utrum iustitia sit convenienter divisa in legalem et aequalem sive particu- 
larem (= Sent. III.36.2) [A 88vb-89ra; B I65vb-166va; C 129vb-130va; D 87ra- 
va; F 137va-138ra; G 152ra-vb; L 90ra-b; N 95vb-96ra; P 82ra-va; Q 107vb-108rb; 
R 131rb-va; S 207r-208r; T 90ra-va; U 83v-84r; V 94vb-95rb; W 63vb-64ra; 
X 307va-308rb] 

4. Utrum aliqua una virtus sit operativa omnium operum quarumcumque vir- 
tutum (= Sent. III.36.3) [A 89ra-va; B 166va-167rb; C 130va-131ra; D 87va-b; 
F 138ra-vb; G 152vb-153va; L 90rb-vb; N 96ra-va; P 82va-b; Q 108rb-vb; 
R 131va-132ra; S 208r-209r; T 90va-b; U 84r-v; V 95rb-va; W 64ra-b; X 308rb- 
309ra] 

Lectio III: Haec quidem igitur iustitia: c. 1: 1130a8 [A 89va-b; B 167rb-vb; 
C 131ra-va; D 87vb-88rb; F 138vb-139va; G 153va-154rb; L (90v-) 90vb-91rb; 
N 96va-97ra; P 82vb-83rb; Q 108vb-109va; R 132ra-b; S 209r-210r; T 90vb-91rb; 
U deesP, V 93va-96ra; W 64rb-vb; X 309ra-vb] 

5. Utrum legalis iustitia sit aliquis unus habitus ab habitibus virtutum mora- 
lium distinctus, an ipsa sit simul omnes habitus virtuosi et omnium virtutum 
moralium aggregatio (~ Sent. III.33.3) [A 89vb-91rb; B I67vb-170rb; C 131va- 
133vb; D 88rb-89va; F 139va-l4lva; G 154rb-156va; L 91rb-92va; N 97ra-98va; 
P 83rb-84va; Q 109va-l 1 lrb; R 132rb-133rb; S 210r-213r;T 91rb-92vb; U 84v- 
86v; V 96ra-97rb; W 64vb-65vb; X 309vb-312rb] 

Lectio IV: Quaerimus autem earn: c. 2: 1130al4 [A 91rb-va; B 170va-171rb; 
C 133vb-134va; D 89va-90ra; F I4lva-l42rb; G 156vb-157vb; L (90v-91v) 92va- 
93ra; N 98va-99ra; P 84va-b; Q lllrb-112va; R 133rb-vb; S 213r-2l4r; 
T 92vb-93rb; U deesp V 97rb-98ra; W 65vb-66ra; X 312va-313rb] 

6. Utrum medians propter lucrum simpliciter sit avarus et non luxuriosus 
[A 91va-b; B 171rb-vb; C 134va-b; D 90ra-b; F l42rb-va; G 157vb-158ra; 
L 93ra; N 99ra-b; P 84vb-85ra; Q112va-b; R 133vb-134ra; S 2l4r-v; T 93rb-va; 
U 86v-87r; V 98ra; W 66ra-b; X 313rb-vb] 

7. Utrum iustitia particularis moderetur aliquam passionem [A 91vb-92rb; 
B 171vb-172vb; C 134vb-135va; D 90rb-vb; F I42va-I43va; G 158ra-159rb; 
L 93ra-va; N 99rb-vb; P 85ra-va; Q112vb-l 13va; R 134ra-b; S 2l4v-216v;T 93va- 
94ra; U 87r-88r; V 98rb-va; W 66rb-vb; X 313vb-3l4vb] 

Lectio V: Quia autem inaequale: c. 2: 1130b 10 [A 92rb-93ra; B 172vb-174ra; 
C 135va-136vb; D 90vb-91va; F I43va-l44va; G 159rb-l60va; L (90v-93r) 93va- 
94rb; N 99vb-100va; P 85va-86ra; Q 113va-ll4vb; R 134rb-135ra; S 216v-218v; 
T 94ra-vb; U deesP, V 98va-99va; W 66vb-67rb; X 3l4vb-3l6ra] 

8. Utrum legalis iustitia distinguatur a particulari et ab aliis virtutibus per esse 
ad alterum [A 93ra-b; B 174ra-vb; C 136vb-137rb; D 91va-b; F I44va-l45rb; 
G I60va-l6lva; L 94rb-vb; N lOOva-b; P 86rb-va; Q ll4vb-115rb; R 135ra-b; 
S 219r-v; T 94vb-95rb; U 88r-v; V 99va-vb; W 67rb-va; X 3l6rb-317ra] 

Lectio VI: Quia autem et iniustus inaequalis: c. 3: 1131al0 [A 93rb-94va; B 174vb- 
177ra; C 137rb-139ra; D 92ra-93ra; F I45rb-l46vb; G 161va-163vb; L (93r-95v) 
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94vb-95vb; N 100vb-102ra; P 86va-87va; Q 115va-117va; R 135rb-136rb; S 219v- 
22lv; T 95rb-96va; U deesP, V 99vb-101rb; W 67va-68rb; X 317ra-319ra] 

9. Utrum acceptio personarum opponatur iustitiae distributivae [A 94va-b; 
B 177ra-vb; C 139rb-vb; D 93ra-va; F I47ra-va; G 163vb-l64va; L 95vb-96rb; 
N 102ra-va; P 87va-88ra; Q 117va-118ra; R 136rb-va; S 221v-222v; T 96va- 
97ra; U 88v-89r; V lOlrb-va; W 68va-vb; X 319rb-320ra] 

10. Utrum faciens iniustum habeat plus de bono et minus de malo quam inius- 
tum patiens [A 94vb-95ra; B 177vb-178rb; C 139vb-l40rb; D 93va-b; F l47va- 
I48ra; G I64va-l65ra; L 96rb-va; N 102va-b; P 88ra-b; Q 118ra-va; R 136va-b; 
S 222v-223r; T 97ra-b; U 89r-v; V lOlva-b; W 68vb-69ra; X 320ra-va] 

Lectio VII: Reliqua autem una vita directivum: c. 4: 113 lb25 [A 95ra-96rb; 
B 178rb-180va; C I40rb-l42rb; D 93vb-95ra; F I48ra-l49vb; G I65ra-l67rb; 
L (95v-98r) 96va-97vb; N 102vb-104ra; P 88rb-89rb; Q 118va-121ra; R 136vb- 
137vb; S 223r-225v; T 97rb-98va; U deesP, V 101vb-103rb; W 69ra-70ra; X 320va- 
322va] 

11. Utrum expedientius sit civitatem regi bona lege sine bono homine quam 
bono homine sine bona lege [A 96rb-97ra; B 180va-182ra; C I42rb-l43va; 
D 95ra-vb; F l49vb-151rb; G I67rb-169ra; H 292r; L 97vb-98va; N 104ra- 
105ra; P 89va-90rb; Q deesP, R 137vb-138va; S 225v-227r; T 98va-99va; U 89v- 
91r; V 103rb-104ra; W 70ra-va; X 322vb-324rb] 

Lectio YHI: Videtur autem aliquibus: c. 5: 1132b21 [A 97ra-b; B 182ra-b; C l43va-b; 
D 95vb-96ra; F 15 lrb; G 169ra-rb; L (98r-v) 98va-b; N 105ra; P 90rb; R 138va; 
S 227r; T 99va; U deesP, V 104ra- rb; W 70va-b; X 324rb-vb; Q121 ra-b] 

12. Utrum contrapassum sit simpliciter iustum [A 97rb-vb; B 182rb-183rb; 
C I43vb-l44va; D 96ra-va; F 151rb-152ra; G 169rb-170rb; L98vb-99rb; N 105ra- 
va; P 90rb-vb; Q deesP, R 138va-139ra; S 227r-228r; T 99va-100ra; U 91r-92r; 
V 104rb-vb; W 70vb-71ra; X 324vb-325vb] 

Lectio IX: In contrafacere enim proportionale: c. 5: 1132b33 [A 97vb-98vb; B 183rb- 
185rb; C I44va-l46ra; D 96va-97va; F 152ra-vb; G 170va-172va; L (99r-101r) 99rb- 
lOOrb; N 105va-106vb; P 90vb-91vb; Q 121rb-123vb; R 139ra-vb; S 228r-230v; 
T lOOra-lOlrb; U deesP, V 104vb-106ra; W 71ra-72ra; X 325vb-328ra] 

Lectio X: Determinatis autem his: c. 5: 1133b30 [A 98vb-99ra; B 185rb-vb; 
C l46ra-va; D 97va-b; F 153vb-154ra; G 172va-173ra; L (101r-102r) lOOrb- 
va; N 106vb-107ra; P 91vb-92ra; Q 123vb-124rb; R 139vb-l40ra; S 230v-231r; 
T lOlrb-va; U deesP, V 106ra-va; W 72ra; X 328ra-va] 

13. Utrum operatio iusta sit medium inter iniustum facere et iniustum pati 
[A 99ra-va; B 185vb-187ra; C I46va-l47va; D 97vb-98va; F 154rb-155rb; 
G 173ra-174va; L lOOva-lOlrb; N 107ra-vb; P 92ra-vb; Q deesP, R l40ra-va; 
S 231r-232r; T 101va-102rb; U 92r-93r; V 106va-107ra; W 72ra-va; X 328va- 
330ra] 

14. Utrum iustitia sit media inter duas malitias, sicut ceterae virtutes [A 99va- 
lOOrb; B 187ra-188rb; C I47va-l48va; D 98va-99ra; F 155rb-156ra; G 174va-175vb; 
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L lOlrb-vb; N 107vb-108rb; P 92vb-93va; S 232r-233v; Q deest, R I40va-l4lra; 
T 102rb-103ra; U 93r-94r; V 107ra-vb; W 72va-73ra; X 330ra-331rb] 

Lectio XI: Quia autem est iniustum facientem: c. 6: 1134al7 [A lOOrb-va; B 188rb- 
va; C I48va; D 99ra-b; F 156ra-b; G 175vb-176ra; L (102r) 101vb-102ra; N 108rb- 
va; P 93va; Q 124rb-vb; R l4lra; S 233v; T 103ra; V 107vb-108ra; U 94r; W 73ra-b; 
X 331rb-va] 

Lectio XII: Oportet autem non latere: c. 6: 1134a24 [A lOOva-lOlra; B 188va- 
189va; C I48va-l49va; D 99rb-vb; F 156rb-157rb; G 176ra-177rb; L (102r-103r) 
102ra-va; N 108vb-109ra; P 93va-94rb; Q 124vb-125vb; R I4lra-va; S 233v-235r; 
T 103ra-vb; U deest, V 108ra-va; W 73rb-vb; X 331va-332vb] 

15. Utrum ius politicum sit aliud a iure dominativo et paterno et ab uxorio 
(= Sent. 11137.1) [A lOlra-b; B 189va-190rb; C l49va-150ra; D 99vb-100rb; 
F 157rb-vb; G 177rb-vb; L 102va-103ra; N 109ra-b; P 94rb-va; R l4lva-b; 
S 235r-v; T 103vb-104ra; U 94r-v; V 108vb-109ra; W 73vb-74ra; X 332vb-333rb] 
Lectio XIII: Politici autem iusti: c. 7: 1134b 18 [A lOlrb-vb; B 190rb-191ra; 
C 150ra-vb; D lOOrb-vb; F 157vb-158va; G 177vb-178vb; L (103r-v) 103ra-b; 
N 109rb-110ra; P 94va-95ra; Q 125vb-127rb; R I4lvb-l42rb; S 235v-236v; T 104ra-vb; 
U deest, V 109ra-va; W 74ra-b; X 333va-334rb] 

16. Utrum ius politicum sit convenienter divisum in ius naturale et in ius legale 
(= Sent. III.37.2) [A 101vb-102rb; B 191ra-192ra; C 150vb-151rb; D lOOvb-lOlrb; 
F 158va-159rb; G 179ra-vb; L 103va-b; N llOra-va; P 95ra-b; Q deest, R l42rb- 
vb; S 236v-237v; T 104vb-105rb; U 94v-95v; V 109va-110ra; W 74rb-vb; 
X 334va-335rb] 

Lectio XIV: Iustorum autem et legalium: c. 7: 1135a5 [A 102rb-103ra; B 192ra-193rb; 
C 151rb-152rb;D 101rb-102ra; F 159rb-160va; G 179vb-181rb;L(103v-105r) 103vb- 
104va; N llOva-lllrb; P 95rb-96ra; Q 127rb-128ra; R I42vb-l43rb; S 237v-238v; 
T 105rb-106ra; U deest, V 1 lOra-rb; W 74vb-75rb; X 335rb-336va. 

Lectio XV: Tribus utique existentibus: c. 8: 1135b 11 [A 103ra-va; B 193rb-194rb; 
C 152va-153rb; D 102ra-va; F 160va-161rb; G 181rb-182va; L (105r-106v) 104va- 
105ra; N lllrb-vb; P 96ra-va; Q 128rb-129rb; R l43rb-vb; S 238v-239v; T 106ra- 
va; U deest, V 110rb-l 1 lva; W 75rb-vb; X 336va-337va] 

17. Utrum divisio nocumenti in nocumentum ex ignorantia et in nocumen- 
tum ex passione et in nocumentum ex electione sit conveniens (= Sent. III.39.3) 
[A 103va-104ra; B 194rb-195ra; C 153rb-154ra; D 102va-103ra; F 161rb-l62ra; 
G 182va-183va; L 105ra-va; N 111 vb-112rb; P 96va-97ra; Q deest, R l43vb- 
I44ra; S 239v-240v; T 106va-107ra; U 95v-96r; V lllva-112ra; W 75vb-76ra; 
X 337va-338rb] 

18. Utrum omne nocumentum sit vel mortale vel veniale {Sent. III.39.2) 
[A 104ra-b; B 195ra-b; C 154ra-b; D 103ra-b; F 162ra-va; G 183va-184ra; 
L 105va-b; N 112rb-va; P 97ra-b; Q deest, R I44ra-b; S 240v-24lr; T 107ra-b; 
U 96v; V 112ra; W 76ra-b; X 338rb-vb] 

Lectio XVI: Dubitabit autem utique aliquis: c. 9: 1136al0 [A 104rb-vb; B 195rb- 
196vb; C 154rb-155rb; D 103rb-vb; F 162va-163vb; G 184ra-185rb; L (106v-107v) 
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105vb-106va; N 112va-113ra; P 97rb-98ra; Q 129va-130vb; R l44rb-vb; S 24lr- 
242r; T 107rb-108ra; U deesP, V 112ra-l 13ra; W 76rb-vb; X 338vb-340ra] 

19. Utrum aliquis volens patiatur iniuriam seu iniustum [A 105ra-va; B 196vb- 
197va; C 155rb-156ra; D 103vb-104rb; F 163vb-164va; G 185rb-186rb; L 106va- 
107ra; N 113ra-va; P 98ra-va; Q deesP, R I44vb-l45ra (n.t.); S 242r-243v; 
T 108ra-va; U 96v-97v; V 113ra-va (as q. 18; numbering for remaining qq. of 
book IV has been corrected here); W 76vb-77ra; X 340rb-34lra] 

Lectio XVII: Adhuc autem quae praeeligimus: c. 9: 1136b 13 [A 105va-106rb; 
B 197va-199va; C 156ra-157va; D 104rb-105va; F I64va-166rb; G 186rb-188rb; 
L (107v-109v) 107ra-108ra; N 113va-ll4vb; P 98va-99va; Q 130vb-132vb; R I45ra- 
I46ra; S 243v-245r; T 108va-109va; U deesP, V 113va-ll4va; W 77ra-vb; X 34lra- 
343ra] 

20. Utrum iudici liceat contra veritatem sibi no tarn iudicare sequendo propos- 
ita et probata (~ Sent. IV. 16.4) [A 106va-107va; B 199va-201va; C 157va-159rb; 
D 105va-106va; F 166rb-l68ra; G 188rb-190vb; H 292v; L 108ra-109rb; 
N ll4vb-115vb; P 99va-100vb; Q deesP, R l46ra-vb; S 245v-247v; T 109vb- 

I lOvb; U 97v-99v; V 114va-115vb; W 77vb-78vb; X 343ra-345va] 

21. Utrum corruptus ferens iniustam sententiam pro parte corrumpente delin- 
quat gravius quam corrumpens (= Sent. IV. 19.1) [A 107va-108ra; B 201va-202vb; 
C 159rb-160rb; D 106va-107rb; F I68ra-I69rb; G 190vb-192ra; H 292r-292v; 
L 109rb-vb; N 115vb-116va; P lOOvb-lOlrb; Q deesP, R I46vb-l47va; S 247v- 
249r; T llOvb-lllva; U 99v-100v; V 115vb-116rb; W 78vb-79rb; X 345va- 
346vb] 

Lectio XVIII: De epieikia autem: c. 10: 1137a31 [A 108ra-vb; B 202vb-203vb; 
C 160rb-16lrb; D 107rb-vb; F l69rb-170rb; G 192ra-193ra; L (109v-lllr) 109vb- 

II Ova; N ll6va-117rb; P 101rb-102ra; Q 132vb-134rb; R I47va-l48ra; S 249r; 
Til lva-112va; U deesP, V 116rb-117rb; W 79rb-vb; X 346vb-348ra] 

22. Utrum ius epiekes sit directivum iuris naturalis [A 108vb-109rb; B 204ra- 
va; C 16lva-l62ra; D 108ra-b; F 170rb-171ra; G 193va-194rb; L llOva-lllra; 
N 117rb-va; P 102ra-va; Q deesP, R I48ra-b; S 250v-251r;T 112va-113ra; U lOOv- 
lOlr; V 117rb-vb; W 79vb-80ra; X 348rb-vb] 

23. Utrum epiekeia sit moralis virtus contenta sub iustitia [A 109rb; B 204va-b; 
C 162ra-b; D 108rb-va; F 171ra-b; G 194va-b; L 11 Ira; N 117va-b; P 102va-b; 
Q deesP, R l48rb-va; S 251r-v; T 113ra-b; U lOlr-v; V 117vb; W 80ra; 
X 349ra-b] 

Lectio XIX Utrum autem contingit sibi ipsi: c. 11: 1138a4 [A 109rb-vb; B 204vb- 
205vb; C 162rb-163ra; D 108va-b; F 171rb-172ra; G 194vb-195vb; L (lllr-112r) 
111ra-va; N 117vb-118rb; P 102vb-103rb; Q 134rb-135rb; R l48va-b; OS 251v- 
252v; T 113rb-vb; U deesP, V 117vb-l 18va; W 80ra-b; X 349rb-350ra] 

Lectio XX Manifestum autem quoniam ambo: c. 11: 1138a [A 109vb-110rb; 
B 205vb-206va; C I63ra-va; D 108vb-109rb; F 172ra-va; G 195vb-196va; L (112r-v) 
11 lva-112ra; N 118rb-vb; P 103rb-vb; Q 135rb-136ra; R I48vb-l49rb; S 252v-253r; 
T 113vb-l I4ra; U deesP, V 118va-l 19ra; W 80rb-va; X 350ra-vb] 
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24. Utrum interficere sit peius quam interfici [A llOrb-vb; B 206va-207rb; 
C 163va-164rb; D 109rb-vb; F 172va-173va; G 196va-197vb; H 292v-293r; 
L 112ra-va; N 118vb-119rb; P 103vb-104rb; Q deesfi, R I49rb-va; S 253r-254r; 
T 1 l4ra-vb; U 101v-102r; V 119ra-b; W 80va-b; X 350vb-351vb] 

Liber sextus 

Lectio I: Quia autem extitimus: c. 1: 1138b 18 [A lllra-b; B 207va-b; C 164rb-vb; 
D 109vb-l Ira; F 173va-b; G 197vb-198rb; L (112v-113r) 112va-b; N 119rb-va; 
P 104rb-va; Q 136ra-va; R l49va-b; S 234v; T ll4vb-115ra; U deest\ V 119va-b; 
W81ra;X352ra-b] 

1. Utrum medium virtutis sit illud signum ad quod respicit intellectus cuiusli- 
bet artificialiter vel moraliter operands [A lllrb-va; B 207vb-208va; C 164vb- 
I65rb; D llOra-b; F 174ra-va; G 198rb-vb; L 112vb-113ra; N 119va-b; 
P 104va-b; Q deesfi, R l49vb-150ra; S 255r-v; T 115ra-va; U 102v-103r; V 119vb- 
120ra; W 81ra-b; X 352rb-353ra] 

Lectio II: Animae autem virtutes: c. 1: 1138b35 [A lllva-b; B 208va-209ra; 
C I65rb-va; D 1 lOrb-va; F 174va-b; G 199ra-va; L (113r-v) 113ra-b; N 119vb-120ra; 
P 104vb-105rb; Q 136va-137rb; R 150ra-b; S 255v-256r; T 115va-b; U decs* 

V 120ra-b; W 81rb-va; X 353ra-va] 

2. Utrum pars animae scientifica et pars ratiocinativa sint naturaliter distinctae 
[A lllvb-112rb; B 209ra-vb; C 165va-166rb; D llOva-lllra; F 174vb-175va; 
G 199va-200va; L 113va-b; N 120ra-va; P 105rb-va; Q deesfi, R 150rb-vb; S 256r- 
257r; T 115vb-l 17rb (orig. foliation skips 116); U 103r-v; V 120rb-vb; W 81va- 
b; X 353va-354rb] 

Lectio III: Sumendum ergo: c. 1: 1139al5 [A 112va-l 13rb; B 209vb-21 lrb; C 166rb- 
167va; D lllra-vb; F 175va-176vb; G 200va-202ra; L (113v-115r) 113vb-ll4vb; 
N 120va-121va; P 105va-106va; Q 137rb-138vb; R 150vb-151rb; S 257r-258v; 
T 117rb-118ra; U dees* V 120vb-121vb; W 81vb-82ra; X 354rb-355vb] 

3. Quid est speculatio definitive [A 113rb-va; B 211rb-vb; C 167va-b; 
D 112ra-rb; F 176vb-177ra; G 202rb-vb; L ll4vb-115ra; N 121va-b; P 106va-b; 
Q deest, R 151rb-va; S 259r-v; T 118ra-b; U 103v-104r; V 121vb-122ra; W 82ra- 
va; X 356ra-b] 

4. Quid est praxis [A 113va-l l4vb; B 21 lvb-213va; C 167vb-169rb; D 112rb- 
113ra; F 177ra-178va; G 202vb-204vb; L 115ra-ll6ra; N 121vb-122vb; P 106vb- 
107vb; Q dees* R 151va-152rb; S 259v-26lv; T 118rb-119rb; U 104r-106r; 

V 122ra-123ra; W 82va-83rb; X 356rb-358ra] 

3. Utrum mens speculativa et mens practica et mens factiva naturaliter distin- 
guantur [A ll4vb-115rb; B 213va-2l4va; C I69rb-170ra; D 113ra-va; F 178va- 
179ra; G 204vb-205va; L ll6ra-va; N 122vb-123ra; P 107vb-108rb; Q deest, 
R 152rb-va; S 261v-262r T 119rb-vb; U 106r-v; V 1123ra-b; W 83rb-va; 
X 358rb-339ra] 

6. Utrum mens practica principietur menti speculativae sicut menti factivae 
[A 115rb; B 2l4va-b; C 170ra-b; D 113va-b; F 179ra-b; G 205va-206ra; L 116va- 
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b; N 123ra-b; P 108rb-va; Q deesP, R 152va-b; S 262r-v; T 119vb; U 106v; 

V 123rb-va; W 83va-b; X 359ra-va] 

Lectio IV: Sunt utique quibus: c. 3: 1139b 15 [A 115rb-vb; B 2l4vb-215va; C 170rb- 
va; D 113vb-ll4ra; F 179rb-vb; G 206ra-vb; L (115r-v) 116vb; N 123rb-va; P 108va- 
109ra; Q 138vb-139ra; R 152vb-153ra; S 262v-263v; T 119vb-120rb; U deesP, 

V 123va-124ra; W 83vb-84ra; X 359va-360rb] 

7. Utrum omne scibile sit aeternum [All 5vb-116ra; B 215va-216ra; C 170va- 
171 rb; D ll4ra-b; F 179vb-180rb; G 206vb-207vb; L 117ra-b; N 123va-b; 
P 109ra-b; Q deesP, R 153ra-b; S 263v-264r;T 120rb-va; U 106v-107r; V 124ra- 
b; W 84ra; X 360rb-vb] 60 

Lectio V: Contingentis autem: c. 4: ll40al [A 116ra-vb; B 216ra-217ra; C 171 rb- 
172rb;D 1 l4rb-l 15ra; F 180rb-181ra; G 207vb-208vb; L (115v-l 16v) 117rb-118ra; 
N 123vb-124va; P 109rb-vb; Q 139vb-l40vb; R 153rb-vb; S 264r-265v; T 120va- 
121rb; U deesP, V 124rb-125ra; W 84ra-va; X 360vb-362ra] 

8. Utrum omnis ars sit habitus cum vera ratione factivus [A 116vb-117rb; 
B 217ra-218ra; C 250va-251rb; D 115ra-va; F 181ra-vb; L 118ra-va; N 124va- 
125ra; P 109vb-110va; G 208vb-209vb; Q deesP, R 153vb-154ra; S 265v-266v; 
T 121rb-vb; U 107r-108r; V 125ra-va; W 84va-85ra; X 362ra-363ra] 

Lectio VI: De prudentia sic utique assumamus: c. 5: Il40a24 [A 117rb-l 18rb; 
B 218ra-219va; C 172rb-173va; D 115va-116rb; F 181vb-182vb; G 209vb-211vb; 
L (ll6v-118r) 118va-119va; N 125ra-126ra; P llOva-lllrb; Q 140vb-l42va; 
R 154ra-vb; S 266v-267vb; T 121vb-122vb; U deesP, V 125va-126va; W 85ra-va; 
X 363ra-364va] 

9. Utrum definitio prudentiae sit conveniens [A 118rb-vb; B 219va-220ra; 
C 251rb-vb; D 116rb-vb; F 182vb-183va; G 211vb-212va; L 119va-b; N 126ra-b; 
P lllrb-vb; Q deesP, R 154vb-155ra; S 267vb-268va; T 122vb-123rb; U 108r-v; 

V 126va-127ra; W 85va-b; X 364vb-365va] 

10. Utrum prudentia difFerat ab omni arte [A 118vb-119rb; B 220ra-221ra; 
C 251vb-252va; D 116vb-117rb; F 183va-184va; G 212va-213vb; L 119vb- 
120rb; N 126rb-vb; P 111 vb-112rb; Q deesP, R 155ra-va; S 268va-269ra; 
T 123rb-vb; U 109r-v; V 127ra-va; W 85vb-86rb; X 365va-366va] 

Lectio VII: Quia autem de universalibus: c. 6: 1140b31 [A 119rb; B 221ra-b; 
C 173va-b; D 117rb; F 184va; G 213vb-2l4ra; L (118r) 120rb-va; N 126vb-127ra; 
P 112rb; Q l42va-b; R 155va; S 269ra-b; T 123vb; U deesP, V 127va-b; W 86rb; 
X 366va-b] 

11. Utrum intellectus sit intellectualis virtus [A 119rb-120rb; B 221rb-222vb; 
C 252va-254ra; D 117rb-l 18rb; F 184va-185vb; G 2l4ra-215vb; L 120va-121rb; 
N 127ra-vb; P 112rb-113rb; Q deesP, R 155va-156rb; S 269rb-270ra; T 123vb- 
124rb; U 109v-lllr; V 127vb-128va; W 86rb-vb; X 366vb-368va] 


60) Although not clear in all witnesses, there is probably another lectio after lectio IV: Scientia 
quidem igitur. 
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Lectio VIII: Sapientiam autem: c. 7: Il4la9 [A 120rb-121ra; B 223ra-224rb; 
C 173vb-175ra; D 118rb-119ra; F 185vb-187ra; G 215vb-217va; L (118v-120r) 
121rb-122rb; N 127vb-128vb; P 113rb-l l4ra; Q I42vb-l44va; R 156rb-vb; S 270ra- 
271va; T 124vb-125va; U deesP, V 128va-129va; W 86vb-? (87r and 88r not filmed); 
X 368va-370ra] 

12. Utrum sapientia sit intellectualis virtus [A 121ra-b; B 224rb-vb; C 254ra- 
b; D 119ra-b; F 187ra-b; G 217va-218ra; L 122rb; N 128vb-129ra; P ll4ra-b; 
Q deesP, R 156vb-157ra; S 271va-b; T 125va-b; U lllr-v; V 129va-b; W 87va; 
X 370ra-va] 

13. Utrum simul sit scientia et intellectus [A 121rb-vb; B 224vb-225va; C 254va- 
233ra; D 119rb-va; F 187rb-188ra; G 218ra-219ra; L 122rb-vb; N 129ra-b; 
P 1 l4rb-vb; Q deesP, R 157ra-b; S 271vb-272rb; T 125vb-126ra; U lllv-112r; 
V 129vb-130rb; W 87va-b; X 370va-371va] 

Lectio IX: Erit autem quaedam: c. 7: Il4lb22 [A 121vb-122vb; B 225va-227rb; 
C 175ra-176rb; D 119va-120va; F 188ra-189rb; G 219ra-221ra; L (120r-122r) 
122vb-123vb; N 129rb-130rb; P ll4vb-115vb; Q I44vb-l46va; R 157rb-158rb; 
S 272rb-273va; T 126ra-127ra; U deestr, V 130rb-131va; W 87vb-88va; X 371va- 
373rb] 

14. Utrum prudentia personalis et prudentia economica et prudentia politica 
et prudentia legis positiva seu architectonica sint unus et idem habitus virtuosus 
an diversi (|| Sent. III.33.2) [A 122vb-123rb; B 227rb-228ra; C 255ra-vb; D120va- 
121ra; F 189rb-190ra; G 221ra-222ra; L 123vb-124ra; N 130rb-vb; P 115vb- 
116rb; Q deestr, R 158rb-va; S 273va-274ra; T 127ra-va; U 112r-l 13r; V 131va-b; 
W 88va-89ra; X 373rb-374ra] 

Lectio X: Oportet autem assumere de eubulia: c. 9: 1142a32 [A 123rb-124ra; 
B 228ra-229ra; C 176va-177rb; D 121ra-va; F 190ra-vb; G 222ra-223va; L (122r- 
124r) 124ra-vb; N 130vb-131va; P 116rb-vb; Q I46va-l48ra; R 138va-159ra; 
S 274ra-vb; T 127va-128ra; U deesP, V 131vb-132va; W 89ra-b; X 374ra-373va] 
Lectio XI: Est autem et synesis: c. 10: Il42b34 [A 124ra-125ra; B 229ra-230vb; 
C 177rb-178vb; D 121vb-122va; F 191ra-192ra; G 223va-225va; L (124r-126v) 
124vb-125vb; N 131va-132rb; P 116vb-117vb; Q I48ra-l48vb; R 159ra-vb; 
S 274vb-276ra; T 128ra-129ra; U deestr, V 132vb-133vb; W 89rb-90ra; X 375va- 
377rb] 61 

15. Utrum eubulia, synesis, et gnome sint partes prudentiae an virtutes ab ipsa 
distinctae [A 125ra-126rb; B 230vb-233ra; C 255vb-257vb; D 122va-123vb; 
F 192ra-193va; G 225va-228ra; L 125vb-127ra; N 132rb-133va; P 117vb-119ra; 
Q deesP, R 159vb-160vb; S 276ra-277va; T 129ra-130rb; U 113r-l 15r; V 133vb- 
135ra; W 90ra-91ra; X 377rb-379va] 

Lectio XII: Dubitabit autem utique aliquis: c. 12: Il43bl8 [A 126rb-127rb; 
B 233ra-234vb; C 178vb-180rb; D 123vb-124vb; F 193va-194vb; G 228ra-230rb; 


61) Although not clear in all witnesses, there are probably two other lectiones after lectio XI: 
Vocata autem gnome; Sunt autem omnes habitus. 
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L (126v-129r) 127ra-vb; N 133va-134va; P 119rb-120rb; Q 150ra-152ra; R I60vb- 
161 va; S 277va-278vb; T 130rb-131rb; U dees* V 135ra-136ra; W 91ra-vb; X 379va- 
381va] 

16. Utrum sapientia sit simpliciter melior quam prudentia [A 127rb-128rb; 
B 234vb-236va; C 257vb-259rb; D 124vb-125vb; F 194vb-196ra; G 230rb- 
232rb; L 128ra-vb; N 134va-135va; P 120rb-121rb; Q deest\ R 16lva-162rb; 
S 278vb-279vb; T 131rb-132ra; U 115r-ll6v; V 136rb-137ra; W 91vb-92rb; 
X 381va-383rb] 

Lectio XIII: Intendendum utique: c. 13: 1 l44bl [A 128rb-129ra; B 236va-237vb; 
C 180rb-181va; D 125vb-126va; F 196ra-197rb; G 232rb-233vb; L (129r-130v) 
129ra-vb; N 135va-136rb; P 121rb-122ra; Q 152ra-153vb; R 162rb-vb; S 279vb- 
280va; T 132ra-vb; U dees* V 137va-138ra; W 92rb-93ra; X 383rb-384vb] 

17. Utrum omnes virtutes morales sibi invicem et prudentiae inseparabiliter 
sint connexae (» Sent. III.36.4) [A 129ra-vb; B 237vb-238vb; C 259rb-260rb; 
D 126va-127ra; F 197rb-198rb; G 233vb-235ra; L 129vb-130va; N 136rb-137ra; 
P 122ra-vb; Q dees* R 162vb-163rb; S 280vb-281rb; T 132vb-133rb; U ll6v- 
117v; V 138ra-va; W 93ra-b; X 384vb-386ra] 

Liber septimus 

Lectio I: Post haec autem dicendum: c. 1: Il45al5 [A 129vb-131ra; B 239ra-240vb; 
C 181vb-183ra; D 127ra-128rb; F 198rb-199vb; G 235rb-237rb; L (130v-131v) 
130va-131va; N 137ra-138ra; P 122vb-123vb; Q 153vb-155rb; R 163rb-164rb; 
S 281rb-282va; T 133rb-134va;V 138va-139va; W 93rb-94ra; X 386ra-388ra] 

Lectio II: Videbitur utique continentia: c. 1: Il45b8 [A 131ra-b; B 240vb-24lrb; 
C 183ra-va; D 128rb-va; F 199vb-200ra; G 237rb-238ra; L (131v-132r) 131va-b; 
N 138ra-b; P 123vb-124rb; Q 155rb-156ra; R 164rb-va; S 282va-283r; T 134va-b; 
V 139va-l40ra; W 94ra-b; X 388ra-va] 

Lectio III: Dubitabit autem utique aliquis: c. 2: Il45b21 [A 131rb-132va; B 24lrb- 
243rb; C 183va-185ra; D 128va-129va; F 200ra-201vb; G 238ra-240rb; L (132r- 
134r) 131vb-133ra; N 138rb-139va; P 124rb-125rb; Q 156ra-158rb; R 164va-165rb; 
S 283r-284v; T 134vb-135vb; V I40ra-l4lrb; W 94rb-95ra; X 388va-390rb] 

Lectio IV: Primum quidem: c. 3: 1146b8 [A 132va-134ra; B 243rb-245vb; C 185ra- 
187rb; D 129va-131rb; F 201vb-203vb; G 240rb-243ra; L (134r-136r) 133ra-134vb; 
N 139va-l4lra; P 125rb-126vb; Q 158rb-161rb; R 165rb-166va; S 284v-286v; 
T 135vb-137ra; V I4lrb-l43ra; W 95ra-vb (fragment); X 390va-393rb] 62 
Lectio V: Utrum autem est aliquis: c. 4: Il47b20 [A 134ra-vb; B 245vb-247ra; 
C 187rb-188rb; D 131rb-vb; F 203vb-204va; G 243ra-244rb; L (136r-137r) 134vb- 
135rb; N I4lra-va; P 126vb-127vb; Q 161va-162vb; R 166va-167ra; S 286v-287v; 
T 137ra-vb; V I43ra-vb; W 126rb-127rb {add. al. man. at end); X 393rb-394va] 


62) VX divide this lectio in two: Sed quia dupliciter: c. 3: 1146b31 [V I4lvb-l43ra; X391rb- 
393rb]. 
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Lectio VI: Quia concupiscentiarum et delectationum: c. 4: 1148a22 [A 134vb-135rb; 
B 247ra-va; C 188rb-vb; D 131vb-132rb; F 204vb-205ra; G 244rb-245ra; L (137r- 
138v) 133va-b; N I4lva-l42ra; P 127va-128rb; Q I62vb-164va; R 167ra-b; S 287v- 
288r; T 137vb-138ra; V I43vb-l44va; W 127rb-vb (add. alia manu at end); 
X 394va-395va] 

1. Utrum circa praedicta secundum se naturaliter eligibilia sit aliqua malitia 
[A 135rb-136va; B 247va-250ra; C 189ra-190vb; D 132rb-133va; F 205ra- 
206vb; G 245ra-247va; L 135vb-137rb; N I42ra-l43rb; P 128rb-129rb; 
R 167rb-168rb; S 288r-290r; T 138ra-139rb; U 119r-v; V I44va-I45vb; 
W 127vb-129va (add. alia manu at end); X 395va-398ra] 

Lectio VII: Quoniam autem et minus turpis: c. 6: Il49a24 [A 136va-137rb; 
B 250ra-251ra; C 190vb-191vb; D 133va-134rb; F 206vb-207va; G 247va-248va; 
L (138v-139v) 137rb-138ra; N I43rb-l44ra; P 129rb-vb; Q I64va-166ra; R I68rb- 
vb; S 290r-291r; T 139rb-vb; V I45vb-l46va; W 129va (fragment) and 96ra-rb; 
X 398ra-399rb] 

Lectio VIII: Ipsarum autem: c. 6: Il49b26 [A 137rb-vb; B 231ra-232ra; 
C 191vb-192va; D 134rb-vb; F 207va-208rb; G 248va-249va; L; L (139v-l40r) 
138ra-va; N I44ra-va; P 129vb-130va; Q 166ra-vb; R I68vb-l69rb; S 291r-v; 
T 139vb-l40rb; V I46va-l47ra; W 96rb-va; X 399rb-400ra] 

Lectio IX: Circa delectationes autem: c. 7: 1150a9 [A 137vb-139ra; B 252ra-253vb; 
C 192va-194rb; D 134vb-136ra; F 208rb-209vb; G 249va-251vb; L (I40r-l4lr) 
138va-139vb; N 144va-l45va; P 130va-131va; Q 166vb-168ra; R 169rb-170rb; 
S 291v-293r; T I40rb-l4lrb; U 119v; V I47ra-l48rb; W 96va-97rb; X 400ra- 
402rb] 63 

Lectio X: Est autem intemperatus: c. 8: 1150b29 [A 139ra-vb; B 233vb-253ra; 
C 194rb-195rb; D 136ra-vb; F 209vb-210vb; G 251vb-252rb (fragment); L (141 r- 
l42r) 139vb-l40va; N I45va-l46rb; P 131va-132rb; Q 168ra-169va; R 170rb-vb; 
S 293v-294r; T I4lrb-l42ra; U deestr, V I48rb-l49ra; W 97rb-vb; X 402rb-403va] 
Lectio XI: Utrum igitur continens: c. 9: 1151a29 [A 139vb-l40rb; B 255ra-va; 
C 195rb-vb; D 136vb-137ra; F 210vb-211rb; G 252rb (fragment); L (l42r-v) l40va- 
14Ira; N I46rb-vb; P 132rb-va; Q 169va-170va; R 170vb-171ra; S 294r-v;T I42ra-rb; 
U deesn V I49ra-va; W 97vb-98ra; X 403va-404rb] 

Lectio XII: Quia autem est aliquis: c. 9: 1151 b23 [A l40rb-va; B 255va-256rb; 
C 195vb-196va; D 137ra-va; F 211rb-vb; G 252va-253ra; L (l42v) I4lra-va; 
N I46vb-I47ra; P 132va-133ra; Q 170va-171rb; R 171ra-b; S 294v-295r;T I42rb-va; 
U deesp, V I49va-150ra; W 98ra-rb; X 404rb-vb] 

Lectio XIII: Neque simul prudentem: c. 10: 1152a6 [A I40va-l4lrb; B 256rb- 
257ra; C 196va-197ra; D 137va-138ra; F 211vb-212rb; G 253ra-255rb; L (I42v- 


63) In the middle of the lectio Odonis asks “Utrum sequi delectationem et fugere tristitiam sint 
duo motus vel unus,” but he probably did not consider this a separate question, but part of 
the lectio, since it lacks the normal “Ad evidentiam” clause introducing it and the question 


structure. 
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l43r) I4lva-l42ra; N I47ra-va; P 133ra-va; Q 171rb-172rb; R 171rb-va; 
S 293r-296r; T I42va-l43ra; U deesP, V 130ra-va; W 98rb-vb X 405ra-vb] 

Lectio XIV: De delectatione autem et tristitia: c. 11: 1152bl [A l4lrb-vb; 
B 257ra-vb; C 197ra-vb; D 138ra-va; F 212va-213va; G 255rb-256ra; L (l43r-v) 
l42ra-va; N I47va-l48ra; P 133va-b; Q 172rb-173rb; R 171va-172ra; S 296r-v; 
T I43ra-b; U dees* V 150va-151ra; W 98vb-99ra; X 405vb-406va] 

Lectio XV: Quoniam autem non accidit: c. 12: 1152b25 [A I4lvb-l43rb; 
B 257vb-259vb; C 197vb-199va; D 138va-139vb; F 213va-2l4va; G 256ra-258rb; 
L (I43v-l44v) I42vb-l44rb; N I48ra-l49rb; P 133vb-135ra; Q 173rb-175vb; 
R 172ra-vb; S 296v-298r; T I43va-l44va; U deesP, V 151-152rb; W 99ra-vb; X 406va- 
408vb] 

Lectio XVI: Forte autem et necessarium: c. 13: 1153b9 [A I43rb-l44ra; B 260ra- 
261ra; C 199va-200va; D 139vb-l40va; F 2l4va-215va; G 258rb-259va; L (I44v- 
l45r) I44rb-l45ra; N l49rb-vb; P 135ra-va; Q 175vb-177ra; R 172vb-173rb; 
S 298r-299r; T I44va-l45ra; U deesP, V 152va-153ra; W 99vb-100rb; X 408vb- 
409vb] 

Lectio XVII: De corporalibus autem: c. 14: 1154a8 [A I44ra-l45vb; B 26lra-263ra; 
C 200va-202rb; D I40va-l4lvb; F 215va-217rb; G 259va-261va; L (I45r-l46v) 
I45ra-I46vb; N I49vb-151ra; P 135va-136vb; Q 177ra-179vb; R 173rb-174rb; S 299r- 
300v; T I45ra-l46rb; U dees* V 153ra-154va; W lOOrb-lOlra (n.t.); X 409vb-4l lvb] 

Liber octavus 

Lectio I: Post haec autem etc.: c. 1: 1155a3 [A I45vb-l46va; B 263rb-264ra; 
C 202rb-203rb; D I4lvb-l42va; F 217rb-218ra; G 261vb-262vb: L (I46v-l47r) 
I46vb-I47rb; N 151ra-vb; P 136vb-137rb; Q 179vb-181ra; R 174rb-vb; S 301r-v; 
T I46va-l47ra; V 154va-155ra; W lOlrb-va; X 4l2ra-vb] 

Lectio II: Dubitantur autem etc.: c. 1: 1155a32 [A l46va-b; B 264rb-va; 
C 203rb-vb; D I42va-b; F 218ra-va; G 262vb-263rb; L (l47r) I47rb-vb; 
N 151vb-152ra; P 137rb-va; Q 181ra-vb; R 174vb-175ra; S 301v-302r; T I47ra-rb; 
V 155rb-va; W lOlva-b; X 4l2vb-4l3rb] 

Lectio III: Forte autem utique: c. 2: 1155b 17 [A I46vb-l47rb; B 264vb-265va; 
C 203vb-204rb; D I42vb-l43rb; F 218va-219ra; G 263rb-264ra; L (l47r-v) l47vb- 
I48rb; N 152ra-va; P 137vb-138ra; Q 181vb-182vb; R 175ra-b; S 302r-v; T l47rb- 
vb; V 155va-156ra; W 101vb-102rb; X 4l3rb-4l4rb] 

Lectio IV: DifFerunt autem: c. 3: 1156a6 [A I47rb-l48ra; B 265va-266va; 
C 204rb-205rb; D I43rb-l44ra; F 219ra-220ra; G 264ra-265rb; L (I47v-l48v) 
I48rb-I49ra; N 152va-153ra; P 138ra-vb; Q 182vb-184ra; R 175rb-vb; S 302v-303v; 
T I47vb-l48rb; V 156ra-vb; W 102rb-va; X 4l4rb-4l5rb] 

Lectio V: Perfecta autem est: c. 3: 1156b7 [A I48ra-vb; B 266va-267va; C 205rb- 
206ra; D I44ra-va; F 220ra-vb; G 265rb-266rb; L (I48v-l49r) I49ra-vb; 
N 153ra-va, P 138vb-139rb; Q 184rb-185rb; R 175vb-176rb; S 303v-304r; 
T I48rb-vb; V 156vb-157rb; W 102vb-103ra; X 415rb-416rb] 

Lectio VI: Quae autem propter delectabile: c. 4: 1156b35 [A I48vb-l49rb; B 267va- 
268rb; C 206ra-vb; D I44va-l45ra; F 220vb-221rb; G 266rb-267ra; L (l49r-v) 
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l49vb-150rb; N 153va-154ra; P 139rb-va; Q 185rb-186va; R 176rb-vb; S 304r-v; 
T I48vb-l49rb; V 157rb-158ra; W 103ra-b; X 4l6rb-4l7rb] 

Lectio VII: Quemadmodum autem in virtutibus: c. 3: 1157b5 [A l49rb- 
150va; B 268rb-270ra; C 206vb-208rb; D I45ra-l46rb; F 221rb-223ra; G 267ra- 
269ra; L (I49v-151r) 150rb-151vb; N 154ra-155ra; P 139va-l40vb; Q 186va-189rb; 
R 176vb-177va; S 304v-306r; T l49rb-150ra; V 158ra-159rb; W 103rb-104ra; 
X4l7rb-4l9rb] 

Lectio VIII: Altera autem est amicitiae species: c. 7: 1158b 11 [A 150va-151va; 
B 270ra-271va; C 208rb-209va; D I46rb-l47ra; F 223ra-224ra; G 269ra- 
270rb;L(151v-152r) 151vb-152va; N 155ra-155va; P I40vb-l4lrb; Q189rb-190vb; 
R 177va-178ra; S 306r-307r; T 150rb-vb; V 159rb-160rb; W 104ra-va; 
X 4l9rb-420va] 

Lectio DC* Multi enim videntur: c. 8: 1159al2 [A 151va-152ra; B 271va-272va; 
C 209va-210rb; D l47ra-vb; F 224ra-vb; G 270rb-271rb; L (152r-153r) 152va- 
153rb; N 155va-156rb; P I4lrb-l42ra; Q 190vb-192rb; R 178ra-va; S 307r-v; 
T 150vb-151rb; V I60rb-161ra; W 104va-105ra; X 420va-421vb] 

Lectio X: Videtur autem quemadmodum: c. 9: 1159b25 [A 152ra-vb; B 272va- 
273rb; C 210rb-21 Ira; D I47vb-l48rb; F 224vb-225va; G 271rb-272rb; L (153r-154r) 
153rb-154ra; N 156rb-vb; P l42ra-va; Q 192rb-193va; R 178va-179ra; 
S 307v-308r; T 151rb-vb; V I61ra-vb; W 105ra-va; X 421vb-422vb] 

Lectio XI: Politicae autem sunt tres species: c. 10: 1160a31 [A 152vb-153va; 
B 273va-274va; C 211rb-212ra; D I48rb-l49ra; F 225vb-226va; G 272rb-273va; 
L (154r-155r) 154ra-vb; N 156vb-157rb; P I42va-l43ra; Q 193va-195rb; R 179ra-va; 
S 308r-309r; T 151vb-152rb; V I6lvb-l62va; W 105va-vb; X 422vb-424ra] 

Lectio XII: Secundum autem: c. 11: 116lal0 [A 153va-154ra; B 274va-275rb; 
C 212ra-vb; D l49ra-va; F 226va-227rb; G 273va-274rb; L (155r-156r) 154vb- 
155rb; N 157rb-vb; P l43ra-va; Q 195rb-196va; R 179va-180ra; S 309r-v; 
T 152rb-vb; V 162va-163ra; W 105vb-106rb; X424ra-vb] 

Lectio XIII: In communicatione: c. 12: 1161bl 1 [A 154ra-155rb; B 275rb-277ra; 
C 212vb-2l4rb; D l49va-150vb; F 227rb-229va; G 274rb-276ra; L (156r-157r) 155rb- 
156va; N 157vb-158vb; P I43va-l44va; Q 196va-198vb; R 180ra-vb; S 309v- 
310v;T 152vb-153va; V 163ra-164rb; W 106rb-107ra (n.t.); 424vb-426va] 

Lectio XTV: Trims utique existentibus: c. 13: Il62a34 [A 155va-157rb; B 277ra- 
279vb; C 2l4rb-216va; D 150vb-152rb; F 229va-230va; G 276ra-278vb; 
L (157r-159r) 156va-158va; N 158vb-160rb; P I44va-l46ra; Q 198vb-202rb; 
R 180vb-182ra; S 310v-312r; T 153va-155ra; V I64rb-166ra; W 107ra-108ra (n.t.); 
X426va-429ra] 

Liber norms 

Lectio I: In omnibus autem dissimilium specierum amicitiis: c. 1: 1163b32 [A 157rb- 
158rb; B 279vb-281rb; C 216va-217vb; D 152rb-153rb; F 230va-231vb; G 278vb- 
280rb; L (159r-160r) 158va-159va; N 160rb-l6lra; P I46ra-vb; Q 202rb-204rb; 
R 182ra-vb; S 312r-313r; T 155ra-vb; U deest\ V 166rb-l67rb; W 108ra-vb; X429ra- 
430va] 
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1. Utrum aestimatio faciendae retributionis pertineat ad dantem vel ad recipi- 
entem [A 158rb-vb; B 281rb-vb; C 217vb-218rb; D 153rb-va; F 231vb-232ra; 
G 280rb-vb; H 293r; L 159va-160ra; N 161ra-b; P I46vb-l47ra; Q deesf, 
R 182vb-183ra; S 313r-v; T 155vb-156ra; U 120r-v; V 167rb-va; W 108vb- 
109ra; X 430va-431ra] 

Lectio II: Dubitationem autem: c. 2: Il64b22 [A 158vb-159va; B 281vb-282vb; 
C 218rb-219rb; D 153va-154rb; F 232ra-233ra; G 280vb-281vb; L (I60r-161r) 
I60ra-vb; N I6lrb-162ra; P 147ra-vb; Q 204rb-206ra; R 183ra-va; S 313v-3l4r; 
T 156ra-vb; U deesf V 167va-168rb; W 109ra-rb; X431ra-432rb] 

2. Utrum in opere civili sit magis oboediendum principi quam patri [A 159va; 
B 282vb-283ra; C 219rb; D 154rb; F 233ra; G 281vb-282ra; H 293r; L 160vb; 
N 162ra; P l47vb; 0) deesf R 183va; S 3l4r; T 156vb; U 120v; V I68rb; W 109va; 
X 432rb-va] 

3. Utrum in opere domestico magis patri quam duci [A 159va-b; B 283ra-b; 
C 219rb; D 154rb-va; F 233ra-b; G 282ra; H 293r; L 161ra; N 162ra; P l47vb; 
Q deesf R 183va; S 3l4r-v; T 156vb; U 120v (fragment); V 168rb-va; W 109va; 
X 432va] 

4. Utrum patri in opere domestico sit magis oboediendum quam principi in 
opere civili [A 159vb; B 283rb; C 219rb-va; D 154va; F 233rb; G 282ra; H 293r; 
L 161ra; N I62ra; P l48ra; Q deesf R 183va-b; S 3l4v; T 156vb; V I68va; 
W 109va; X 432va-b] 

5. Utrum in extrema necessitate sit subveniendum ei qui est amicus propter 
identitatem generis magis quam ei qui est amicus propter bonitatem virtutis 
(= Sent. III.30.1) [A 159vb-l60ra; B 283rb-vb; C 219va-b; D 154va-b; F 233rb- 
va; G 282rb-va; H 293r-293v; L 161ra-b; N 162rb; P l48ra-b; Q deesf, R 183vb; 
S deesf, T 156vb-157ra; V 168va-b; W 109va-b; X 432vb-433ra] 

6. Utrum filius magis teneatur liberare patrem suum a latronibus cum periculo 
sui quam eum qui se liberavit in casu simili (= Sent. III.30.2) [A 160ra-va; 
B 283vb-284va; C 219vb-220va; D 154vb-155rb; F 233va-234rb; G 282va- 
283rb; H 293v; L I6lrb-vb; N 162rb-vb; P l48rb-va; Q deesf, R 183vb-184rb; 
S 3l4v-315r; T 157ra-va; V I68vb-169ra; W 109vb-l lOra; X 433ra-vb] 

7. Utrum propter malitiam benefactoris neganda sit recompensatio retributio¬ 
nis [A I60va-b; B 284va-b; C 220va; D 155rb; F 234rb; G 283va; L I6lvb-162ra; 
N 162vb; P l48va; Q deesf, R 184rb; S 315r; T 157va; V 169ra; W llOra; 
X 433vb-434ra] 

8. Utrum honor debitus Deo et honor debitus patri et debitus matri et debitus 
principi et debitus seni et debitus sapienti sint universaliter distincti [A 160vb; 
B 284vb; C 220va-b; D 155rb-va; F 234rb-va; G 283va-b; H 293v; L I62ra; N 162vb- 
163ra; P l48va-b; Q deesf R 184rb; S 315r; T 157va; V 169ra-b; W llOra-b; 
X434ra-b] 

Lectio III: Habet autem dubitationem: c. 3: Il65a36 [A 160vb-161va; B 284vb- 
285vb; C 220vb-221rb; D 155va-156ra; F 234va-235ra; G 283vb-284vb; L (161r-162r) 
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162ra-vb; N 163ra-va; P I48vb-l49rb; Q 206ra-207rb; R 184rb-vb; S 315r-317r; 
T 157va-158ra; V 169rb-vb; W 1 lOrb-va; X 434rb-435ra] 

Lectio IV: Amicabilia autem: c. 4: 1166al [A 161va-l62rb; B 285vb-287ra; 
C 221rb-222va; D 156ra-vb; F 235ra-236ra; G 284vb-286ra; H 293v; L (162r-v) 
162vb-163va; N I63va-164ra; P l49rb-150ra; Q 207rb-208vb; R 184vb-185rb; 
S317r-318r;T 138ra-vb; V 169vb-170va; W llOva-lllra; X435ra-436rb] 

Lectio V: Ad se ipsum autem utrum est vel non est amicitia: c. 4: 1166al0 [A 162rb- 
163ra; B 287ra-288ra; C 222va-223va; D 156vb-157va; F 236ra-vb; G 286ra-287ra; 
L (162v-163v) 163va-164rb; N 164ra-vb; P 150ra-va; Q 208vb-210ra; R 185rb-vb; 
S 318r-319r; T 158vb-159rb; V 170va-171rb; W 11 lra-va; X 436rb-437rb] 

Lectio VI: Benivolentia autem: c. 5: Il66b30 [A I63ra-vb; B 288rb-289rb; 
C 223va-224rb; D 157va-158ra; F 236vb-237vb; G 287ra-288ra; L (163v-164r) 
I64rb-165ra; N 164vb-l63rb; P 150va-151ra; R 185vb-186rb; S 319r-v;T 159rb-vb; 

V 171rb-vb; W 11 lva-112ra; X 437rb-438rb; Q210ra-21 lrb] 

Lectio VII: Amicabile autem: c. 6: 1167a22 [A 163vb-l64rb; B 289rb-290ra; 
C 224rb-225ra; D 158ra-va; F 237vb-238va; G 288ra-289ra; L (164r-l65r) l65ra-va; 
N I65rb-vb; P 151 ra-va; Q211rb-212rb; R 186rb-vb; S 319v-320r;T 159vb-l60rb; 

V 171vb-172ra; W 112ra-b; X 438rb-439rb] 

Lectio VIII: Benefactores autem: c. 7: 1167b 17 [A 164rb-l65vb; B 290ra-292ra; 
C 225ra-226vb; D 158va-159va; F 238va-240ra; G 289ra-291ra; L (165r-l66r) 
165va-166vb; N 165vb-l67ra; P 151va-152vb; Q 212rb-2l4va; R 186vb-187vb; 
S 320v-322r; T 160rb-l61va; V 172ra-173vb; W 112rb-l 13rb; X 439rb-44lrb] 
Lectio IX: Dubitatur autem: c. 8: 1168a28 [A 165vb-167rb; B 292ra-294ra; 
C 226vb-228va; D 159va-161ra; F 240ra-24lva; G 291ra-293ra; L (166r-168r) 
166vb-168ra; N 167ra-168ra; P 152vb-153vb; Q 2l4va-217ra; R 187vb-188vb; 
S 322r-323v; T 161va-162va; V 173vb-175ra; W 113rb-l I4ra; X 44lrb-443ra] 
Lectio X: Dubitatur autem et circa felicem: c. 9: 1169b3 [A 167rb-168ra; B 294ra- 
295rb; C 228va-229vb; D 161ra-l62ra; F 24lva-242vb; G 293ra-294va; L (168r-169v) 
168ra-169ra; N 168ra-vb; P 153vb-154va; Q 217ra-218vb; R 188vb-189rb; S 323v- 
324v; T 162va-l63rb; V 175ra-176ra; W 114ra-va; X 443ra-444rb] 

Lectio XI: Naturalius autem intendentibus: c. 9: 1170al3 [A l68ra-169ra; 
B 295rb-296vb; C 229vb-231ra; D I62ra-vb; F 242vb-243vb; G 294va-295vb; 
L (169v-170v) I69ra-vb; N 168vb-169va; P 154va-155rb; Q 218vb-220va; R 189rb- 
190ra; S 324v-325v; T 163rb-vb; V 176ra-177ra; W 1 l4va-l 15rb; X 444rb-445vb] 
Lectio XII: Utrum igitur plures amicos: c. 10: 1170b20 [A I69ra-vb; B 297ra-298rb; 
C 231 ra-232ra; D I63ra-va; F 243vb-244vb; G 295vb-297rb; L (170v-171r) 169vb- 
170vb; N 169va-170rb; P 155rb-156ra; Q 220va-222ra; R 190ra-va; S 325v-326v; 
T 163vb-164va; V 177ra-vb; W 115rb-vb; X 445vb-447ra] 

Lectio XIII: Utrum autem in bonis fortunis: c. 11: 1171a21 [A 169vb-170va; 
B 298rb-299va; C 232ra-233rb; D 163vb-l64va; F 244vb-246ra; G 297rb-298vb; 
L (171r-172r) 170vb-171va; N 170rb-171ra; P 156ra-vb; Q 222ra-223va; R 190va- 
191ra; S 326v-327v; T I64va-165rb; V 177vb-178va; W 115vb-116rb; X 447ra- 
448rb] 
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Lectio XIV: lam ergo quemadmodum: c. 12: 1171b29 [A 170va-171ra; B 299va- 
300rb; C 233rb-vb; D I64va-b; F 246ra-va; G 298vb-299rb; L (172r-v) 171va-172ra; 
N 171ra-va; P 156vb-157ra; Q 223va-224rb; R 191ra-b; S 327v-328r; 
T 165rb-vb; V 178va-179ra; W 116rb-va; X 448rb-449ra] 

Liber decimus 

Lectio I: Post haec autem de delectatione: c. 1: 1172al9 [A 171ra-va; B 300rb-301ra; 
C 233vb-234va; D 164vb-163rb; F 246va-247rb; G 299va-300rb; L (172v-173r) 
172ra-vb; N 171va-172ra; P 157ra-va; Q 224rb-225rb; R 191rb-vb; S 328r-v; 
T I65vb-l66ra; V 179ra-va; W 116vb-l 17ra; X 449ra-vb] 

Lectio II: Eudoxus igitur: c. 2: 1172b9 [A 171va-172ra; B 301ra-302ra; C 234va- 
235rb; D 165rb-166ra; F 247rb-248ra; G 300rb-301rb; L (173r-v) 172vb-173va; 
N 172ra-va; P 157va-138ra; Q 225rb-226va; R 191vb-192rb; S 328v (fragment); 
T I66ra-va; V 179va-180rb; W 117ra-va; X 449vb-450vb] 

Lectio III: Non tamen: c. 3: 1173al3 [A 172rb-vb; B 302rb-303va; C 235rb-236rb; 
D 166ra-vb; F 248ra-249ra; G 301va-302vb; L (173v-174v) 173va-174va; N 172va- 
173rb; P 158ra-vb; Q226va-228rb; R 192rb-vb; S 328v (fragment); T 166va-l67rb; 
V 180rb-181rb; W 117va-l 18ra; X 450vb-452ra] 

Lectio IV: Ad proferentes autem: c. 3: 1173b20 [A 172vb-173va; B 303va-304va; 
C 236rb-237rb; D 166vb-167rb; F 249ra-250ra; G 302vb-303vb; L (174v-175r) 
174va-175ra; N 173rb-vb; P 158vb-159va; Q228rb-229rb; R 192vb-193rb; S 329r- 
v; T I67rb-vb; V 181rb-vb; W 118ra-va; X 452ra-vb] 

Lectio V: Quid autem est vel quale quid: c. 4: 1174al3 [A 173va-174va; B 304va- 
306rb-va; C 237rb-238va; D I67rb-168rb; F 250ra-251rb; G 303vb-305va; L (175r- 
176r) 175ra-176rb; N 173vb-174rb; P 159va-l60va; Q 229rb-231rb; R 193rb-194ra; 
S 329v-330v; T 167vb-168vb; V 181vb-183ra; W 118va-l 19rb; X 452vb-454va] 
Lectio VI: Qualiter igitur continue: c. 4: 1175a3 [A 174va-176ra; B 306va-308vb; 
C 238va-240va; D 168rb-169vb; G 305va-307vb; F 251rb-253rb; L (176r-178r) 
176rb-178ra; N 174vb-176ra; P 160va-l6lvb; Q 231rb-234va; R 194ra-195ra; 
S 330v-332v; T 168vb-170ra; V 183ra-184vb; W 119rb-120rb; X 454va-457ra] 64 
Lectio VII: Dictis utique his: c. 6: 1176a30 [A 176ra-177ra; B 309ra-310va; 
C 240va-24lvb; D 169vb-170va; F 253rb-254rb; G 307vb-309rb; L (178r-178v) 
178ra-179ra; N 176ra-vb; P 161vb-162vb; Q234va-236ra; R 195ra-vb; S 332v-334r; 
T 170ra-vb; V 184vb-185vb; W 120rb-vb; X 457ra-458rb] 

Lectio VIII: Si autem est felicitas: c. 7: 1177al2 [A 177ra-vb; B 310va-311vb; 
C 24lvb-242vb; D 170va-171rb; F 254rb-255rb; G 309rb-310rb; L (178v-179r) 


64) VX indicate another lectio in the middle of lectio VI: “Sensus omnis ad sensibile,” but this is 
introduced by “Consequenter ibi,” which is normally internal to a lectio. Following lectio VI the 
manuscripts and printed editions announce four questions but omit the responses: 1) Utrum 
quaelibet pars motus differat specie a qualibet alia parte et a toto motu; 2) Utrum visionis puncti 
vel unitatis sit generatio; 3) Utrum delectationis sit generatio; 4) Utrum delectatio perficiat 
operationem per modum finis. 
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179ra-vb; N 177ra-va; P I62vb-163rb; Q236rb-237rb; R 195vb-196rb; S 334r-335r; 
T 170vb-171rb; V 185vb-186va; W 120vb-121rb; X 458rb-459ra] 

Lectio IX: Videturque felicitas: c. 7: 1177bl [A 177vb-178va; B 311vb-313rb; 
C 242vb-244ra; D 171rb-172ra; F 255rb-256rb; G 310rb-311va; L (179r-180r) 
179vb-180va; N 177va-178rb; P 163rb-164ra; Q 237rb-238vb; R 196rb-197ra; 
S 335r-337r; T 171rb-172ra; V 186va-187rb; W 121rb-122ra; X 459ra-460rb] 
Lectio X: Quod autem est dictum prius: c. 7: 1178a4 [A 178vb-179rb; B 313rb- 
314rb; C 244ra-245ra; D 172ra-vb; F 256rb-257rb; G 311va-312va; L (180r-v) 
180va-181rb; N 178rb-179ra; P 164ra-vb; Q 238vb-240ra; R 197ra-va; S 337r-338r; 
T 172ra-va; V 187rb-188ra; W 122ra-va; X 460rb-46lrb] S5 
Lectio XI: Perfecta autem felicitas: c. 9: 1178b7 [A 179rb-180va; B 3l4rb-316ra; 
C 245ra-246rb; D 172vb-173va; F 257rb-258ra; G 312va-313vb; L (180v-181v) 
181rb-182va; N 179ra-180ra; P 164vb-165vb; Q 240ra-242ra; R 197va-198rb; 
S 338v-340v; T 172va-173rb; V 188ra-189ra; W 122va-123ra; X 461rb-462vb] 
Lectio XII: Utrum igitur si de his: c. 9: 1179a33 [A 180va-182va; B 3l6ra-319rb; 
C 246rb-250ra; D 173vb-175va; F 258ra-261rb; G 3l4ra-316vb; L (182r-183v) 
182va-184va; N 180ra-181vb; P 165vb-167va; Q 242ra-245vb; R 198rb-199vb; 
S 340v-344r;T 173rb-174vb; V 189ra-191rb; W 123rb-124va; X462vb-466ra] 
Lectio XIII: Igitur post hoc intendendum: c. 9: 1181 b28 [A 182va-183rb; B 319rb- 
320rb; C 250ra-b; D 175va-176rb; F 26lrb-262rb; G 316vb-317vb; L (183v-185r) 
184va-185rb; N 181vb-182rb; P 167va-168ra; Q 245vb-247ra; R 199vb-200rb; 
S 344-346r;T 174vb-175va; V 191rb-192rb; W 124va-125ra; X 466ra-467ra] 


651 In the middle of the lectio Odonis asks “Utrum operatio sit principalior in virtute quam 
electio,” but it lacks the “Ad evidentiam” introductory clause and does not have the normal ques¬ 


tion structure. 
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On Gerald Odoms’ Quaestio de loco 
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Abstract 

This article examines Gerald Odoms’ view on the nature of place as found in his com¬ 
mentary on the Sentences [Sent. II, d. 2, qq. 3-5) and in an anonymous question 
[Utrum locus sit ultima superficies corporis ambientis immobileprimum ) extant in manu¬ 
script Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, 4229. Both texts defend a thoroughly un-Aristo¬ 
telian conception of place as three-dimensional space. Odonis not only deviates from 
Aristotle’s definition of place as the inner surface of a surrounding body, but also 
from the positions of his contemporaries, including fellow Franciscans. Despite some 
remarkable doctrinal similarities between Odonis’ view and that of Renaissance inno¬ 
vators like Francesco Patrizi and Bernardino Telesio, it seems unlikely that Gerald 
played a role in the rise of new conceptions of place in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century. An edition of the anonymous Quaestio de loco is given in an appendix. 

Keywords 

Gerald Odonis, natural philosophy, place, space, Aristode, John the Canon, Peter Auriol 


Gerald Odonis was one of the most “original, bright, and also courageous 
philosophers of the fourteenth century,” whose views frequently contradicted 
the received opinions and aroused strong criticism. This claim was made by 
Anneliese Maier in her study of Gerald’s Parisian disputation on the beatific 
vision, one of his later theological writings . 1 But she immediately added an 


1} A. Maier, ‘Die Pariser Disputation des Geraldus Odonis iiber die Visio Beatifica Dei , Archivio 
italiano per la storia della pieta 4 (1965), 213-251, reprinted in eadem, Ausgehendes Mittelalter: 
Gesammelte Aufiatze zur Geistesgeschichte des 14. Jahrhunderts , vol. 3 (Rome, 1977), 319-372, at 
329: “Gerardus Odonis ist, wie wir in anderen Zusammenhangen mehrfach gesehen haben, 
einer der originellsten, geistreichsten und auch mutigsten Philosophen des 14. Jahrhunderts, der 
sich nicht gescheut hat Ansichten auszusprechen, die den herkommlichen diametral entgegengesetzt 
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example from the domain of philosophy, more specifically natural philosophy. 
According to Maier, Gerald was the first to defend the existence of absolute 
time in basically the same sense as Isaac Newton would define it in the seven¬ 
teenth century . 2 Many other topics in the field of natural philosophy could 
be added to substantiate Maier’s claim regarding Geralds originality. For 
example, Gerald also defended the possibility of motion in a void and the pos¬ 
sible existence of a plurality of worlds. But his most famous doctrine is 
undoubtedly his view on the composition of the continuum. He was one 
of the very few medieval natural philosophers to argue that continuous enti¬ 
ties, such as lines, surfaces and bodies, but also time and motion, are com¬ 
posed of a finite number of unextended, indivisible particles (or atoms) akin 
to mathematical points . 3 

Surprisingly, our knowledge of Gerald’s views in the field of natural phi¬ 
losophy is still to a large extent dependent on sources other than his own writ¬ 
ings. The most important source for our knowledge of Geralds opinions has 
been John the Canons highly influential commentary on the Physics . 4 In fact, 
John is the main source for Anneliese Maier’s account of Gerald s positions on 
time, the intension and remission of forms, and the composition of the con¬ 
tinuum . 5 He is also the main source for Pierre Duhem’s account of Geralds 


waren und eine dementsprechende Kritik erregen mussten.” Geralds treatise (1333) on the 
beatific vision has been edited by C. Trottmann: Guiral Ot, La vision de Dieu aux multiples 
formes. Quodlibet tenu a Paris en decembre 1333 (Paris, 2001). 

2) Maier, ‘Die Pariser Disputation (cit. n. 1 above), 329, n. 29: “Er war z. B. der einzige unter 
den scholastischen Denkern, der das Postulat einer absoluten Zeit aufstellte, die schon ganz im 
Sinn Newtons verstanden ist.” 

3) For Geralds atomism, see S.W. de Boer, ‘The Importance of Atomism in the Philosophy of 
Gerard of Odo (O.F.M.)’, in Atomism in Late Medieval Philosophy and Theology , ed. C. Grellard 
and A. Robert (Leiden, 2009), 85-106. 

4) For this work, see A. Maier, ‘Verschollene Aristoteleskommentare des 14. Jahrhunderts’, in 
Autour dAristote. Recueil d etudes de philosophic ancienne et medievale offert a Monseigneur A. Mansion 
(Leuven, 1955), 515-541, repr. in eadem, Ausgehendes Mittelalter: Gesammelte Aufidtze zur 
Geistesgeschichte des 14. Jahrhunderts, vol. 1 (Rome, 1964), 237-264, at 239-250; C.H. Lohr, 
‘Medieval Latin Aristotle Commentaries. Authors: Jacobus—Johannes JufF, Traditio 26 (1970), 
135-216, at 183-184; P.J.J.M. Bakker and D.-J. Dekker, ‘Antoine Andree ou Jean le Chanoine? 
A propos de l’authenticite du commentaire de la Physique conserve dans le Ms. Cambridge, 
Gonville & Caius College, 368 (590)’, Bulletin dephilosophie medievale 42 (2000), 101-131. 

5) On time: A. Maier, Studien zur Naturphilosophie der Spatscholastik, 4: Metaphysische Hinter- 
griinde der spatscholastischen Naturphilosophie (Rome, 1955), 134-137. On the intension and 
remission of forms: eadem, Studien zur Naturphilosophie der Spatscholastik, 2: Zwei Grundpro- 
bleme der scholastischen Naturphilosophie (3rd ed., Rome, 1968), 69. On the composition of the 
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atomism. 6 Most of Geralds own writings on natural philosophy (in particular 
his questions on place, time, intension and remission of forms, and the com¬ 
position of the continuum) remain unedited and have received little scholarly 
attention. 7 As a consequence, we are still insufficiently informed about Ger¬ 
alds theories in natural philosophy. This is especially the case for those topics 
that are not mentioned by John the Canon (or other doxographers), such as 
the problem of the nature of place. Let us, before examining Gerald s writings 
on this issue, briefly investigate Johns treatment. 


John the Canon on the Nature of Place 

In his commentary on the Physics , John the Canon devotes one question to the 
nature of place. This question (IV, q. 1, Utrum locus sit aliqua entitas absoluta 
eadem essentialiter cum superficie) examines Aristotle’s account of place as the 
immobile inner surface of a containing or surrounding body. 8 John takes as his 


continuum: eadem, Studien zur Naturphilosophie der Spatscholastik , 1: Die Vorlaufer Galileis im 
14. Jahrhuneiert (Rome, 1949), 161-166. 

6) P. Duhem, Le systeme du monde. Histoire des doctrines cosmoiogiques de Platon a Copernic , 
vol. 7 (Paris, 1956), 403-412. See also vol. 8, 48 and 89 (on the void and motion in the void). 

7) Outside this volume, the only natural philosophical text by Gerald available in a modern edi¬ 
tion is his Quaestio de motu edited by P.J.J.M. Bakker, ‘Guiral Ot et le mouvement. Autour de la 
question De motu conservee dans le manuscrit Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, 4229’, Early Science 
and Medicine 8 (2003), 298-319 (along with II Sentences , d. 14, q. 8, the text parallel to the 
virtus derelicta section of De motu , in C. Schabel, ‘La virtus derelicta di Francesco d’Appignano 
e il contesto del suo sviluppo’, in Atti del3° Convegno Internazionale su Francesco dAppignano , ed. 
D. Priori [Appignano del Tronto, 2006], 125-154, at 136-139). Geralds question Utrum con¬ 
tinuum componatur ex indivisibilibus et resolvatur in indivisibilia vel componatur ex semper divisi- 
bilibus et resolvatur in semper divisibilia, extant in Oxford, Bodleian Library, Can. Misc. 177, has 
been studied by V.P. Zoubov, ‘Walter Catton, Gerard d’Odon et Nicolas Bonet’, Physis: Rivista 
di storia della scienza 1 (1959), 261-278, and J.E. Murdoch, ‘Superposition, Congruence and 
Continuity in the Middle Ages’, in Laventure de la science. Melanges Alexandre Koyre , 2 vols. 
(Paris, 1964), 1: 416-441, and idem, ‘Atomism and Motion in the Fourteenth Century’, in 
Transformation and Tradition in the Sciences. Essays in Honor of I. Bernard Cohen, ed. E. Men¬ 
delsohn (Cambridge, 1984), 45-66. 

8) Aristotle, Physics IV, c. 4, 212a2-l4. In two further questions, John examines related issues, 
namely the place of the last celestial sphere (IV, q. 2, Utrum ultima sphaera sit in loco per se) and 
the problem of multiple location (IV, q. 3, Utrum per aliquam potentiam idem corpus numero 
simul possit esse localiter in diversis locis). —As is well known, Aristotle has two rather different 
conceptions of place. In Physics IV, c. 4 (212a2-l4), he defends a two-dimensional account of 
place as the immobile inner surface of a containing or surrounding body. In Categories , c. 6 (5a8- 
14), on the other hand, he includes place in his list of continuous quantities (alongside with 
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point of departure the opinion of Peter Auriol. By identifying the notion of 
place with that of position, Auriol defends a rather un-Aristotelian view of 
place. According to Auriol, the place of a body is “the determinate position 
that the located body occupies here or there” (< determinata positio hie vel ibi ). 
Place is thus defined as a property of the located body itself, and not as a prop¬ 
erty of the containing or surrounding body. 9 Against Auriol, John develops a 
view of place in a Scotist vein, using the technical terminology of “extrinsic” 
and “intrinsic” relations ( respectus extrinsecus adveniens and respectus intrinsecus 
adveniens ). 10 He first introduces a distinction between two possible interpreta¬ 
tions of the concept of place. On the one hand, place can be taken mathemat¬ 
ically ( mathematice ) as the concave surface of the surrounding body, leaving 
aside the natural causal influence of the surrounding body upon the surrounded 
body. On the other hand, place can be taken naturally ( naturaliter ), that is 
taking into account the causal influence of the place upon the located body. 11 


lines, surfaces, bodies and time), suggesting a three-dimensional conception. For Aristotle’s dis¬ 
cussions of place, see K. Algra, Concepts of Space in Greek Thought (Leiden, 1995), 121-260, and 
B. Morrison, On Location. Aristotle's Concept of Place (Oxford, 2002). For the medieval reception 
of Aristotle’s views, see E. Grant, ‘Place and Space in Medieval Physical Thought’, in Motion and 
Time, Space and Matter: Interrelations in the History of Philosophy and Science, ed. P.K. Machamer 
and R.G. Turnbull (Columbus, OH, 1976), 137-167; idem, ‘The Concept of ubi in Medieval 
and Renaissance Discussions of Place’, Manuscripta 20 (1976), 71-80; idem, ‘The Medieval 
Doctrine of Place: Some Fundamental Problems and Solutions’, in Studi sulXIVsecolo in memo- 
ria di Anneliese Maier, ed. A. Maierii and A. Paravicini Bagliani (Rome, 1981), 57-79. 

9) Johannes Canonicus, Quaestiones super octo libros Physicorum, IV, q. 1 (Venice: Octavianus 
Scotus, 1520), f. 39vb: “Quantum ad primum est una opinio Aureoli supra secundum Senten- 
tiarum, qui ponit quod locus nihil aliud est quam determinata positio hie vel ibi.” For a detailed 
analysis of Auriol’s view of place, see C. Schabel, ‘Place, Space, and the Physics of Grace in 
Auriol’s Sentences Commentary’, Vivarium 38 (2000), 117-161. 

10) For Scotus’ use of the concepts of respectus extrinsecus adveniens and respectus intrinsecus adve¬ 
niens in the context of his theory of place, see P.J J.M. Bakker, La raison et le miracle. Les doctrines 
eucharistiques (c. 1250 —c. 1400). Contribution a I’etude des rapports entre philosophic et theologie , 
2 vols. (Nijmegen, 1999), 2: 65-76. For Scotus’ use of the notion of “ respectus' in general, see 
M. Henninger, Relations. Medieval Theories, 1250-1325 (Oxford, 1989), 68-97. For a more 
general discussion of Scotus’ view of place, see R. Cross, The Physics of Duns Scotus. The Scientific 
Context of a Theological Vision (Oxford, 1998), 193-213. 

n) Johannes Canonicus, Quaestiones super octo libros Physicorum, IV, q. 1, f. 40ra: “Quantum ad 
secundum articulum, ubi erat videndum quid sit locus, pono tria preambula, secundo dicam ad 
quesitum. Primum preambulum est quod locus potest sumi dupliciter: uno modo mathematice, 
alio modo naturaliter. Locus mathematice sumptus non est aliud quam superficies concava cor¬ 
poris ambientis ut prescindens ab influentia et activitate super rem locatam. Locus autem natu- 
ralis est includens predictam influentiam et activitatem.” The distinction between mathematical 
and natural place is quite common in thirteenth-century Oxford commentaries on the Physics. 
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Taken as mathematical place, the concept of place implies two distinct rela¬ 
tions, one intrinsic ( respectus intrinsecus adveniens ), the other extrinsic ( respec - 
tus extrinsecus adveniens). The first relation is one of equality between the 
surface of the containing body and that of the located body. This relation is 
intrinsic to the extent that it arises inevitably from the coexistence of the two 
bodies. The second relation is one of active circumscription of the located 
body by the containing body. This relation is extrinsic insofar as it does not 
arise necessarily from the mere coexistence of the two bodies, but requires the 
one to be actually linked to the other. John the Canon mentions the fact that 
“some doctor” ( unus doctor) identifies this latter relation with the concept of 
ubi as developed in the Liber sex principiorum3 2 Taken as natural place, the 
concept of place implies two further relations over and above the two already 
mentioned. The first is one of action and passion. This is an extrinsic relation 
(respectus extrinsecus adveniens) that arises from the fact that the containing 
body exercises an active and transformative influence upon the located body. 
The second, intrinsic relation ( respectus intrinsecus adveniens) arises from the 
mere fact that the containing body preserves the located body. This fact pre¬ 
supposes that the containing body produces something in the located body, in 
virtue of which the located body is capable of being preserved in its natural 
place. Therefore, according to John, this latter relation can be identified with 
the relation that occurs between something that produces and its product. 13 


Cf. the following passages from the anonymous commentary extant in Ms. Oxford, New Col¬ 
lege, 285, f. I46ra-b, cited according to C. Trifogli, Oxford Physics in the Thirteenth Century 
(ca. 1250-1270). Motion, Infinity, Place and Time (Leiden, 2000), 145-146, nn. 38 and 39: 
“Formalia autem loci mathematici sunt tantum duo, scilicet continentia et immobilitas. Et ille 
locus est sola superficies circumdans et non profundans se... Formalia autem loci naturalis sunt 
tria, scilicet continentia et immobilitas et potentia per quam unumquodque quiescit in suo loco 
proprio et per quam potentiam movetur unumquodque ad suum locum proprium.” 

12) Johannes Canonicus, Quaestiones super octo libros Physicorum, IV, q. 1, f. 40ra: “Secundum 
preambulum est quod, sumendo locum mathematice, in superficie locante respectu corporis 
locati fundantur duo respectus. Unus intrinsecus adveniens, qui est respectus equalitatis, inquan¬ 
tum superficies locans et locata sunt equalia. Secundus est respectus extrinsecus adveniens, qui 
est respectus ambitionis vel locationis sive circumscriptionis active, quia locans ambit et circum- 
scribit locatum; et est respectus, secundum quod dicit unus doctor, de genere ubi. Quod autem 
sit extrinsecus adveniens patet, quia non sequitur naturam fundamenti, posito termino, nisi 
unum actu alteri applicetur.” The concept of ubi is defined in the anonymous Liber sex principio¬ 
rum, ed. L. Minio-Paluello (Aristoteles latinus 1/6-7) (Brugge-Paris, 1966), 45.8-12: “Ubi vero 
est circumscriptio corporis a loci circumscriptione procedens, locus autem in eo quod capit et 
circumscribit; est igitur in loco quidquid a loco circumscribitur. Non autem in eodem locus et 
ubi, locus siquidem in eo quod capit, ubi autem in eo quod circumscribitur et complectitur.” 

13) Johannes Canonicus, Quaestiones super octo libros Physicorum, IV, q. 1, f. 40ra: “Sumendo 
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Against the background of these distinctions, John the Canon offers a neg¬ 
ative answer to the question of whether place and surface are essentially identi¬ 
cal. Place and surface are not essentially (or formally) the same, but the surface 
of a containing and surrounding body is the matter or the foundation of 
the place of a located body. Hence the proposition (derived from Aristotle’s 
Physics IV, c. 4) according to which “place is surface” is not a case of formal 
predication, but only of material predication. 14 From this answer it follows 
that place must be positively defined as “some actual entity” (aliqua actualis 
entitas) that is founded upon surface as its matter. 15 But what kind of “actual 
entity”? Here John offers two possible answers. The first (attributed to some 
anonymus quidam) consists in defining place as an extrinsic relation ( respectus 
extrinsecus adveniens) of active circumscription or as that active circumscrip¬ 
tion itself. Following this response, place is the precise active counterpart of 
the category of ubi, or passive circumscription, that is found in the located 
body. 16 But for some reason this answer does not satisfy John. He therefore 
offers a second possible response that is much more elusive than the first one. 
According to this reply, place is neither the active circumscription of a located 
body by a containing body, nor the relation of containment ( continentia) 
between those two bodies, but “some entity” (aliqua entitas) that is unknown 
to us according to its essence, but which has active circumscription and con¬ 
tainment as its attributes. 17 


autem locum naturaliter, prout superaddit virtutem naturalem secundum quam conservat loca- 
tum, in corpore locante respectu locati fundantur alii duo respectus preter predictos respectus. 
Unus est extrinsecus adveniens, qui est respectus actionis et passionis, pro quanto habet virtutem 
activam et transmutativam respectu locati. Alius est intrinsecus adveniens, qui est de genere 
relationis producentis et producti, pro quanto corpus locans conservando locatum aliquid pro- 
ducit in ipso, ratione cuius est eius conservativum.” 

14) Johannes Canonicus, Quaestiones super octo libros Physicorum, IV, q. 1, f. 40ra: “His premis- 
sis, pono aliquas propositiones. Prima est: quod locus est distinctus essentialiter a superficie, ita 
quod ilia predicatio ‘locus est superficies’ non est formalis, sed materialis. Est enim superficies 
materia vel fundamentum loci.” 

15) Johannes Canonicus, Quaestiones super octo libros Physicorum, IV, q. 1, f. 40rb: “Secunda 
propositio est: quod locus, ex quo non est superficies, sequitur quod sit aliqua entitas actualis in 
superficie fundata ita quod superficies sit eius materia vel eius fundamentum.” 

16) Johannes Canonicus, Quaestiones super octo libros Physicorum, IV, q. 1, f. 40rb: “Qualis 
autem sit hec entitas vel que est hodie hoc est dubium apud multos. Quidam enim dicunt quod 
locus nihil aliud est nisi quidam respectus extrinsecus adveniens circumscriptionis active vel est 
ipsamet circumscriptio activa. Unde sicut ex parte corporis locati correspondet passiva circum- 
scriptio, que dicitur ubi, ita ex parte corporis locantis correspondet activa circumscriptio, que 
dicitur ipse locus.” 

17) Johannes Canonicus, Quaestiones super octo libros Physicorum, IV, q. 1, f. 40rb: “Verumtamen 
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But this splendidly vague answer brings us right back to the question of 
what kind of “entity” place actually is. More technically: to what Aristotelian 
category does place belong? Here again John the Canon provides us with sev¬ 
eral possibile answers. First, according to the anonymous quidam who define 
place as an active circumscription, place belongs to the category of ubi. For, 
according to these authors, two kinds of ubi can be distinguished, one passive, 
the other active. The passive ubi (defined in the Liber sex principiorum) is a 
property of the located body. The active ubi (on which the Liber sex principio¬ 
rum is silent) is a property of the containing body. 18 Second, John refers to a 
view (attributed to Scotus) according to which place does not belong to any of 
the Aristotelian categories properly speaking, even though by way of reduction 
it can be classified under the category of quantity. John makes it clear that this 
solution does not convince him. 19 Third, according to John himself, place 
belongs properly speaking to the category of quantity. He substantiates his 
claim by refering to Aristotle’s account of quantity in Categories , c. 6, where 
place is listed among the continuous quantities (alongside with and distinct 
from line, surface, body and time). This account not only justifies the classifi¬ 
cation of place under the category of quantity, but it also suggests (contrary 
to what is said in Physics IV, c. 4) that place and surface are different kinds 
of quantity. 20 

To sum up, John the Canon conceives of place as an accidental entity that 
exists in the surrounding body, not as a property of the located body (as Auriol 


posset aliter did quod locus non est ipsa activa circumscriptio, nec ipsa continentia, sed est ali- 
qua entitas secundum eius essentiam nobis ignotam, cui activa circumscriptio et continentia sibi 
insunt sicut quedam rationes attribuibiles vel attribute.” 

18) Johannes Canonicus, Quaestiones super octo libros Physicorum, IV, q. 1, f. 40rb: “Sed est 
dubitatio iuxta predicta in quo genere sit ipse locus. Respondeo: illi qui dicunt quod locus non 
est nisi ipsa circumscriptio activa dicunt quod locus non est nisi de genere ubi. Distinguunt enim 
duplex ubi , scilicet activum et passivum. Activum correspondet ex parte locantis, passivum vero 
ex parte locati. Et utrumque dicunt esse eiusdem generis, licet auctor Sex principiorum non dif- 
finiat nisi ubi passivum.” For the definition of ubi, cf. supra , n. 12. 

19) Johannes Canonicus, Quaestiones super octo libros Physicorum, IV, q. 1, f. 40rb: “Alii dicunt 
quod in nullo genere est, sed reducitur ad genus quantitatis. Unde Scotus in hac materia procedit 
multum dubie. Non enim dicit in quo genere est. Verumtamen dicit quod non est in genere 
quantitatis.” 

20) Johannes Canonicus, Quaestiones super octo libros Physicorum, IV, q. 1, f. 40rb: “Potest tamen 
probabiliter dici quod non tantum propter rationes me cogentes, sed eo quia maior videtur 
probabilitas ab hac parte quam ab alia, quod ipse locus est de genere quantitatis. Et hoc videtur 
probare prima auctoritas Aristotelis in Predicamentis , qui ponit locum esse distinctam speciem 
quantitatis a superficie; ergo sequitur quod sit quantitas.” 
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has it). Place is not essentially (or formally) identical with the innermost sur¬ 
face of the surrounding body, although it is founded upon this surface as its 
matter. Nor can place be reduced to a mere relation ( respectus) between the 
located and the surrounding body. According to John, the essence of place 
ultimately remains unknown to us, even though we know that the relations of 
active circumscription and containment belong to its attributes. We also know 
that place and surface constitute two species of the same Aristotelian category, 
namely the category of quantity. 


Gerald Odonis on the Nature of Place 

With John the Canons account of place in mind, let us now turn to Gerald 
Odonis. Geralds views on the nature of place can be found in two different 
works. On the one hand, his commentary on Peter Lombards Sentences , 
read in Paris in 1326-28, contains three questions on place {Sent. II, d. 2, 
qq. 3-5). 21 The first asks whether place is surface {Utrum locus sit superficies), 
the second whether place is space {Utrum locus sit spatium ), and the third 
whether an angel is in a place {Utrum angelus sit in loco). 12 On the other hand, 
a separate question on the nature of place has been preserved in a manuscript 
of the national library in Madrid (Biblioteca Nacional, 4229). 23 This question 


21) All citations from Gerald Odonis’ commentary on book II of the Sentences are taken from 
Ms. Sarnano, Biblioteca comunale, E 98 (S) (checked against Ms. Valencia, Biblioteca del 
Cabildo, 200 [V], and Ms. Klosterneuburg, Stiftsbibliothek, 291 [K]). Minor errors in S have 
been silently corrected.—On Gerald Odonis’ commentary on the Sentences , see C. Schabel, ‘The 
Sentences Commentary of Gerardus Odonis, OFM’, Bulletin de philosophic medievale AG (2004), 
115-161 (with a complete list of questions). 

22) Two further questions on multiple location can be found in Sent. IV, d. 10: Utrum duo cor¬ 
pora possint esse simul in eodem loco and Utrum idem corpus possit esse in diversis locis (qq. 3-4). 

23) For this manuscript, see L.M. de Rijk, ‘Works by Gerald Ot (Gerardus Odonis) on Logic, 
Metaphysics and Natural Philosophy Rediscovered in Madrid, Bibl. Nac. 4229’, Archives d’histoire 
doctrinale et litteraire du moyen Age 60 (1993), 173-193. See also C.H. Lohr, ‘Aristotelica 
Matritensia’, Traditio 53 (1998), 251-308, esp. 272-274, and O. Weijers, Le travail intellectuel cl 
la Faculte des arts de Paris: textes et maitres (ca. 1200-1500). III. Repertoire des noms commengant 
par G. (Turnhout, 1998), 79-83.—The first part of this manuscript (ff. lra-122vb) contains four 
treatises on logic (De syllogismis , De suppositionibus , De principiis scientiarum and De intentioni- 
bus) and three additional questions (Utrum interprincipia naturae sit maxima oppositio , De tribus 
dubiis circa naturam dictionum exclusivarum et suppositionis simpliciter simplicis and Quid est 
subiectum in logica)\ cf. de Rijk, ‘Works’, 175-183, and Lohr, ‘Aristotelica Matritensia, 272-273. 
The second part of the manuscript (ff. 125ra-208rb) contains nine treatises on metaphysics and 
natural philosophy (De esse et essentia , De augmento formae , De principiis naturae , De intensione 
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examines Aristotle’s definition of place given in Physics IV, c. 4 ( Utrum locus sit 
ultima superficies corporis ambientis immobile primuni). Although this latter 
question (henceforth cited as Quaestio de loco) is anonymous, a careful com¬ 
parison of this text with the three questions from Gerald Odonis’ commentary 
on the Sentences will reveal that the texts were unquestionably written by one 
and the same author. In order to establish the authenticity of the Quaestio de 
loco , we will provide a detailed survey of the contents and structure of both 
(sets of) texts. 

The question Utrum locus sit superficies {Sent. II, d. 2, q. 3) is structured as 
follows. 

1. Argument quod sic ; 

2. Argument in oppositum; 

3. Answer: 

3.1. Seven characteristics {dignitates) of place; 

3.2. Four other characteristics of place; 

3.3. Main thesis: Superficies non est locus; 

3.4. Eight arguments ( rationes ); 

3.5. Five objections; 

3.6. Answers to the five objections. 

The question Utrum locus sit spatium {Sent. II, d. 2, q. 4) has the following 
structure. 

1. Argument quod non ; 

2. Argument in oppositum ; 

3. Main thesis: Spatium est locus ; 

3.1. Four ways {viae) to prove the main thesis; 

3.2. Two objections against the main thesis; 

3.2.1. Four arguments in support of the first objection; 

3.2.2. Two arguments in support of the second objection; 


et remissione formarum, De continuo, De loco, De tempore, De motu and De natura universalis ); cf. 
de Rijk, ‘Works’, 183-193, and Lohr, ‘Aristotelica Matritensia, 273-274. The De syllogismis, the 
De suppositionibus , the De principiis scientiarum and the three additional questions have been 
edited by L.M. de Rijk: Giraldus Odonis, Opera philosophica, 1: Logica (Leiden, 1997). The De 
intentionibus has also been edited by L.M. de Rijk: Giraldus Odonis, Opera philosophica, 2: 
De intentionibus (Leiden, 2003), 377-596. The De motu has been edited by Bakker, ‘Guiral 
Ot et le movement’ (cit. n. 7 above) 309-319. The editions of the De augmento formae, De inten¬ 
sion et remissione formarum, De continuo and De tempore are being prepared by F.J. Kok, 
P.J.J.M. Bakker and S.W. de Boer. 
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3.2.3. Answer to the arguments in support of the first 
objection; 

3.2.4. Answer to the arguments in support of the second 
objection. 

The question Utrum angelus sit in loco (Sent. II, d. 2, q. 5) is structured as 
follows: 

1. Argument quod non; 

2. Argument in oppositum; 

3. Division of the question into two articles; 

4. Article 1: De modis essendi in loco; 

5. Article 2: Utrum angelus sit in loco; 

5.1. Two theses; 

5.2. Proof of the first thesis; 

5.3. Proof of the second thesis; 

6. Answer to the argument quod non; 

7. Answer to the argument in oppositum. 

Finally, the Quaestio de loco preserved in the Madrid manuscript is structured 
as follows: 

1. Two arguments quod sic; 

2. Argument in oppositum (with four objections); 

3. Division of the question into two articles; 

4. Article 1: Quid sit locus? 

4.1. Two theses: Locus non est superficies mobilis vel immobilis; Spatium 
est locus; 

4.1.1. Four ways (viae) of proving the first (negative) thesis; 

4.1.2. Four ways (viae) of proving the second (affirmative) thesis; 

4.2. Two objections; 

4.2.1. Four arguments in support of the first objection; 

4.2.2. Two arguments in support of the second objection; 

4.2.3. Answer to the arguments in 4.2.1.; 

4.2.4. Answer to the arguments in 4.2.2. 

5. Article two: Quid sit ratio essendi in loco? 

5.1. Preliminary remark: six ways of being in a place; 

5.2. Sixfold answer to the question; 

6. Answer to the arguments at the beginning of the question. 

A comparison of these tables of contents immediately shows that the first 
article of the Quaestio de loco (4.) and the first two questions (qq. 3 and 4) 
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from the Sentences commentary concern the nature of place. The subject 
matter of second article of the Quaestio de loco (5.) and that of the third ques¬ 
tion (q. 5) from the Sentences commentary is not the nature of place, but 
rather that of local presence (or being in a place). Let us begin with the latter 
problem. 24 

Being in a Place 

In his question on the local presence of angels (q. 5, Utrum angelus sit in loco), 
Gerald upholds the view according to which angels are in a place in a non- 
quantitative and non-bodily way. Although this view as such is not particu¬ 
larly innovative, it is based on a general analysis of being in a place ( esse in loco) 
that is far from commonplace. 25 In his commentary on the Sentences , Gerald 
enumerates six ways (viae) of being in a place (4.). These six ways correspond 
neatly to the six ways listed in the preliminary remark in article two of the 
Quaestio de loco (5.1.). The text of the Quaestio de loco is at some points less 
elaborate than that of the question from the commentary on the Sentences , 
which runs as follows: 26 


24) Before doing so, let us first note that the second argument quod sic in the Quaestio de loco (an 
argument in favor of the Aristotelian position that place is the surface of a surrounding or con¬ 
taining body) (edition below, 11. 6-22) is identical with the fifth objection (3.5.) in the question 
Utrum locus sit superficies (Sent. II, d. 2, q. 3). The latter runs as follows: “Item per rationem 
Aristotelis quarto Phisicorum : locus vel est materia, vel forma, vel spatium, vel extrema. Non 
materia, quia locus nichil est rei locate; materia vero est aliquid rei materiate. Nec forma per 
eandem rationem. Nec spatium inter extrema, quia sequerentur duo impossibilia. Primum: 
quod essent loca infinita. Secundum: quod locus moveretur secundum locum et esset in loco. 
Quod primum sequitur probatur sic: dicit ibi Philosophus quod idem faceret quelibet pars aque 
quod tota aqua; quod sic exponitur ab expositoribus: sicut tota aqua est in spatio, sic quelibet 
pars aque esset in aliqua parte spatii, penetrando ipsum; sed partes materiales et quantitative sunt 
infinite; igitur loca partium essent infinita; quod fu.it primum impossibile. Quod autem secun¬ 
dum sequatur probo sic quia: cum transfertur amphora de loco ad locum, et sit spatium inter 
latera amphore, simul transfertur et spatium cum ea, et ita movetur de loco ad locum et recipitur 
in loco; quare si spatium est locus, locus erit in loco et movebitur localiter; quod fuit secundum 
impossibile. Relinquitur ergo quod sit extremum corporis ambientis et ita superficies” (S 134vb 
[V 18va, K 244vb]). 

25) In addition, Gerald invokes article 33 of the Parisian condemnation of 1277 as an argument 
in favor of the local presence of angels: “In oppositum arguitur auctoritate universitatis magis- 
trorum Parisiensium et domini episcopi, qui hunc articulum, scilicet angelum non esse in loco, 
decreverunt excommunicandum” (S 135vb [V 19va, K 246ra]). The text of the condemned article 
is as follows: “Quod intelligentia, vel angelus, vel anima separata nusquam est”; cf. R. Hissette, 
Enquete sur les 219 articles condamnes a Paris le 7 mars 1277 (Louvain-Paris, 1977), 104. 

26) S 135vb-136ra (V 19va-b, K 246ra). Cf. ed., 11. 412-433. 
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Quantum ad primum sciendum quod sex modis potest dici aliquid esse in loco seu in 
spatio. 

Primo modo aliquid est in loco quia illi spatio adest. Et iste modus competit omni enti 
de quo proprie potest dici ‘hoc est hoc’ vel singulare. Istud probatur per differentiam quam 
ponit Philosophus primo Posferiorum inter universale et singulare. Singulare enim habet 
esse hie et nunc, universale vero ubique et semper. 

Secundo modo aliquid dicitur esse in loco quia alicui spatio per se adest <per> per se 
stare. Hoc autem commune est enti per se stanti quod per se possit adesse alicui spatio. Et 
per hoc differunt omnia per se stantia a non per se stantibus. Partes enim substantie et 
accidentia, quia non per se stant, non per se adsunt loco. 

Tertio modo aliquid est in loco quia alicui spatio determinate adest. Et iste tertius modus 
communis est omni enti finito et limitato, quia omne ens finitum et limitatum propter 
finitationem et limitationem suam sic determinatur ad unam presentialitatem quod non ad 
aliam. Per hoc etiam differunt finita ab ente infinito, scilicet a Deo, quia ista ex finitate sua 
sunt limitata ad finitatem unius spatii; Deus autem quia infinitus non, sed est ubique totus 
et presentialiter adest omni spatio. 

Quarto modo aliquid est in loco quia alicui spatio tanto, non maiori nec minori adest. 
Et iste modus inest corporibus ratione quantitatis determinate, quoniam corpus, manente 
eadem quantitate determinata, non potest esse in loco maiori vel minori; angelus autem, 
quia per liberam potestatem adest alicui spatio, potest adesse spatio maiori vel minori; quod 
non potest corpus, ut dictum est. Tamen de facto semper adest alicui spatio tanto, non 
maiori nec minori, quantum ad unum actuale adesse; et in hoc convenit cum corpore. 

Quintus modus essendi in loco est commensurative adesse alicui spatio, id est totum esse 
in toto et pars in parte ratione extensionis. Quare illud quod est in loco sic coextenditur illi 
spatio. Et iste modus est proprius corporibus, et non convenit Deo nec angelis, qui non 
habent extensionem, cum sint indivisibiles et per consequens coextendi non possunt spatio 
nec commensurari. 

Sextus modus essendi in loco est adesse alicui spatio naturali inclinatione gravitatis vel 
levitatis. Unde corpus quiescit naturaliter in loco cui adest naturali inclinatione et impetu, 
quiescit autem violenter, cum per virtutem aliquam extrinsecam in loco sibi non naturali 
detinetur. 

The two texts thus share precisely the same general analysis of local presence. 27 
The most striking feature of this analysis is the definition of being in a place in 
terms of being present at a certain space (spatiurri). For a body or an angel to 
be in a place, or to be locally present, comes down to being present in some 


27) Against the background of this analysis, Gerald formulates, in his commentary on the Sen¬ 
tences, two conclusiones concerning the local presence of angels: “Hiis premissis, pono duas con- 
clusiones. Prima est quod angelus est in loco quia adest spatio, quia per se adest spatio, quia adest 
alicui determinate spatio, quia tanto spatio adest, nec maiori nec minori. Secunda est quod angelus 
non est in loco commensurative, nec naturali inclinatione gravitatis vel levitatis” (S 136ra [V 19vb, 
K 246ra-b]). Hence, according to Gerald, the first four ways of being in a place apply to angels, 
but not the fifth and the sixth. 
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way at a determinate bit of space. This conception of place as space is devel¬ 
oped in the first article of the Quaestio de loco and the two corresponding 
questions from Geralds commentary on the Sentences {Sent. II, d. 2, qq. 3-4), 
to which we now turn our attention. 


The Nature of Place 

Concerning the nature of place, both (sets of) texts defend the entirely un- 
Aristotelian view according to which place is not the inner surface of a con¬ 
taining or surrounding body, but rather the three-dimensional space {spatium) 
in which the located body is situated. This view is articulated in the two theses 
of the first article of the Quaestio de loco (4.1.), which correspond respectively 
with the main thesis of question 3 (3.3.) and the main thesis of question 4 (3.) 
of the commentary on the Sentences : 


Quaestio de loco 

Quantum ad primum ponam duas conclu- 
siones. Prima est quod locus non est superfi¬ 
cies mobilis vel immobilis. 

Sequitur secunda conclusio, scilicet quod 
spatium sit locus 


Sent. II, d. 2, qq. 3-4 

Ex hiis premissis dico ad questionem 

quod superficies non est locus (q. 3). 

De ista questione dico cum antiquis quod 
spatium est locus (q. 4). 


In the Quaestio de loco , four ways of reasoning {viae) are presented to prove the 
first (negative) thesis according to which place is not the surface of a surround¬ 
ing or containing body (4.1.1.). From each of these four ways of reasoning, 
two arguments {rationes) are derived. 28 These eight arguments, however, only 
partially resemble the eight arguments given in question 3 of the Sentences 
commentary (3.4.). In fact, only four arguments seem to match. Moreover, 
the order in which the arguments occur is not the same in both texts, the 
similarity is rather ad sensum than ad litteram , and the arguments listed in the 
Quaestio de loco are more elaborate than those in the question Utrum locus sit 
superficies. The text of the commentary on the Sentences runs as follows: 29 


28) More accurately, each of the four viae is further developed into two rationes , as announced in 
the introduction: “Primam conclusionem declaro quattuor viis, ex quarum qualibet formabo duas 
rationes. Prima via sumitur ex respectu locati ad locum; secunda ex motu gravium et levium; 
tertia ex motu corporum celestium; quarta ex natura differentiarum loci” (cf. ed., 11. 83-88). 

29) S 134va-b (V 18ra-va, K244rb-vb). 
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Ex hiis premissis dico ad questionem quod superficies non est locus. Quod probo per octo 
rationes. 

Quarum prima est hec: nullus locus est in loco, per Philosophum quarto Phisicorum', sed 
omnis superficies est in loco; ergo etc. Minor probatur sic: omne quod est simul cum aliquo 
localiter est in loco; simul enim secundum locum sunt quecumque in eodem loco sunt 
primo, quinto Phisicorum capitulo octavo. Sed superficies corporis ambientis est simul cum 
superficie corporis ambiti, ut patet ibidem , quia sunt ultima corporum se tangentium; tan- 
gentia vero sunt quorum ultima sunt simul. Quare sequitur quod superficies corporis ambi¬ 
entis est in loco, et per consequens non est locus; in eodem enim sunt extrema continentis 
et contenti, ut habetur quarto Phisicorum capitulo octavo. 

Secundo arguitur sic: non omne corpus motum localiter est in superficie corporis ambi¬ 
entis, secundum philosophos, puta ultima spera. Sed omne corpus motum localiter est in 
loco, aliter non movetur localiter, quia moveri localiter est mutare locum vel secundum 
totum vel secundum partes; et ideo celum maxime opinantur in loco esse, quia semper 
movetur, quarto Phisicorum capitulo septimo. Quare non omnis locus est superficies, et per 
consequens nullus; hec enim equipollent in naturali materia. 30 

Tertio arguitur sic: omne continuum existens naturaliter in loco est circumscriptive in 
loco, sic quod habet partem in parte loci et aliam in alia, quia partes continui sunt in loco 
distincte, quarto Phisicorum capitulo primo. Sed non omne continuum existens naturaliter 
in loco est circumscriptive in superficie corporis ambientis. Igitur superficies non est locus. 
Minor probatur quia: partes corporis que sunt in profundo non habent distinctos situs in 
ilia superficie. 

Quarto arguitur sic: respectus et habitudo inter locatum et locum non sunt eiusdem 
rationis in extremis—alia namque est ratio eius quod est in (quo et alia ratio eius quod est 
in add. K) hoc, quarto Phisicorum capitulo sexto. Sed superficiei est eadem ratio, ut patet 
in duobus foliis libri inter se contiguis: omni enim modo quo se habet hoc ad illud, se habet 
illud ad hoc. 31 

Quinto arguo sic: omne corpus grave vel leve naturaliter fertur et naturaliter quiescit in 
loco determinate, quarto Phisicorum capitulo septimo digressione ultima; sed non ad ali- 
cam determinatam superficiem, quia, quacumque superficie data circa centrum, gravia que 
feruntur ad earn, si posita fuerit circa centrum, naturaliter recedunt ab ea. 32 

Sexto arguitur sic: nullus locus movetur naturaliter, locato immobili permanente (tunc 
enim motus localis esset latio loci a locato ad locatum, non e converso; quod est contra 
intellectum et sensum, qui per se percipit motum, ut habetur secundo De anima ). Sed 
superficies ambientis sepe movetur, ambito immobili permanente, ut patet de baculo in 
fluvio. Ergo etc. 

Septimo arguitur sic: omnis locus corporis habet essentialiter sursum et deorsum, quarto 
Phisicorum capitulo septimo digressione penultima. Hoc etiam patet, quia partes corporis 
localiter distinguuntur secundum sex differentias loci, propter hoc quod habet sex dimen- 
siones, ut habetur primo De celo et mundo capitulo quarto. Sed nulla superficies habet 


30) Cf. ed., 11. 137-143. 

31) Cf. ed., 11. 89-98. 

32) Cf. ed., 11. 127-136. 
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huiusmodi sex differentias, ut habetur ibidem et quinto Metaphisice capitulo de quantitate. 
Quare nulla superficies est locus. 33 

Octavo arguitur sic: omne quod est essentialiter locus habet essentialiter et insepara- 
biliter in partibus suis differentias loci, quia differentia inest inseparabiliter speciei, ut patet 
per Porphirium. Sed nulla superficies habet eas inseparabiliter, ut patet de vase revoluto, 
quia quod habet inferius, habuit superius et e converso; et de celo quod semel in die habet 
eandem partem in dextris, scilicet in oriente, quam habuit in occidente, ut habetur secundo 
De celo et mundo capitulo secundo. 34 

The Quaestio de loco also presents eight arguments (again arranged according 
to four viae) in support of the second (affirmative) thesis according to which 
place is space (4.1.2.). In question 4 of the Sentences commentary (3.1.), we 
find instead only four arguments. Apart from the difference in number, there 
seems to be little overlap between the respective sets of arguments. This is imme¬ 
diately manifest from the introductory paragraphs to both sets of arguments: 


Quaestio de loco 

Sequitur secunda conclusio, scilicet 
quod spatium sit locus. Et probatur quat- 
tuor viis. Prima via erit ex natura simulta- 
tis; secunda erit ex natura capacitatis; tertia 
ex natura differentiarum loci; quarta ex 
natura vacui. 


Utrum locus sit spatium (q. 4) 

De ista questione dico cum antiquis 
quod spatium est locus. Et ad hoc movent 
me quattuor vie. Prima est localis occupa- 
tio; secunda est localis evacuatio; tertia 
distantia localis; quarta motus localis. 


Indeed, only two arguments from both texts seem to match. 35 The first argues 
via a thought-experiment of a freely floating body in an empty container. If an 


33) Cf.ed.,11. 148-161. 

34) Cf. ed., 11. 162-171. 

35) The two remaining arguments from the commentary on the Sentences do not match any of the 
arguments from the Quaestio de loco : “Ex secunda via arguitur sic: quod solum per se localiter 
evacuatur, ipsum solum est locus. Vacuum enim et plenum localiter sunt unius loci per se tanquam 
eius passio disiuncta, unde vacuum est locus corpore privatus. Sed solum spatium per se localiter 
evacuatur. Probo per consequentiam quam facit Philosophus secundo De celo et mundo dicens 
quod, si celum esset quadrangulare vel angulare, extra celum esset locus et vacuum, quia anguli in 
revolutione celi continue dimitterent post se locum vacuum in quo primo fuerunt. Sed nichil 
dimitterent nisi solum spatium, quia solum spatium remanet evacuatum. Igitur solum spatium est 
locus.—Tertio arguitur ex via distantie localis sic: illud quod solum est localis distantia, solum est 
locus. Ista probatur per Philosophum quinto Phisicorum capitulo octavo, ubi dicit quod separatim 
se habent quecumque in diversis sunt locis; quanto enim plus de loco interponitur inter alica, tanto 
plus separantur et distant. Sed per solum spatium est distantia localis. Probo quia: detracta terra et 
ceteris elementis de concavo orbis, nullo corpore subintrante, latera celi non minus distarent 
ad invicem, quia eque immota manent et equaliter distantia manent. Si vero cum hiis elementis 
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apple were put right in the centre of an empty jar, without the apple touching 
the inner surface of the jar, the latter’s containment capacity would be dimin¬ 
ished, but the size of its inner surface would remain exactly the same. From 
this thought-experiment Gerald concludes that the place of the apple is not 
the inner surface of the jar, but rather its inner space. In the commentary on 
the Sentences , the argument runs as follows: 

Ex prima via arguitur sic: illud solum quod per se localiter occupatur est locus (loco enim 
repugnat duo corpora simul recipere, quarto Phisicorum capitulo de vacuo: occupatio et 
evacuatio sunt una passio disiuncta loci); sed solum spatium localiter occupatur; igitur 
solum spatium est locus. Minor probatur quia: posito vase a quo totus aer sit egressus, nullo 
alio corpore subintrante, et sit capax unius sextarii. Si Deus ponat in centro unum pomum, 
stante isto porno, non erit capax unius sextarii. Constat autem quod nichil fuit ibi occupa- 
tum nisi spatium, ymo si tota sola superficies fuisset occupata per aliam superficiem con- 
vexam, non minus esset capax vas quam prius. Unde potest formari talis ratio: omnis locus 
eiusdem quantitatis existens et <non> minoratus prius capax unius sextarii, nunc autem 
non, est in alica parte occupatus; sed locus ubi prius fuerat aer eiusdem quantitatis <exis- 
tit>, et non est in alico minoratus; igitur est in alica parte occupatus. Non in alica parte 
superficiei, ut supra dictum est, sed in alica parte spatii. Igitur spatium est locus. 36 


The second argument in favor of a conception of place as space takes its cue 
from the possibility of motion in a void, something which Gerald will argue 
for extensively later on. On the assumption that local motion necessarily 
implies the existence of place, and that in a void there is nothing but (empty) 
space, the acknowledgment of motion in a void necessarily leads to the iden¬ 
tification of place with space. Contrary to the text of the Quaestio de loco , that 
of the commentary on the Sentences is somewhat obscure here: 


Ex via motus localis arguitur quarto sic: motus localis potest fieri per vacuum; igitur spa¬ 
tium est locus. Consequentia tenet, quia in vacuo non est nisi spatium. Antecedens proba¬ 
tur quoniam: data una superficie plana, super quam nichil fit quod ei inhereat, Deus posset 
unam speram ducere continue. Patet enim quod motus localis determinatur spatio, et non 
magnitudine mobili, quia, si due magnitudines eiusdem quantitatis sint in eodem loco et 
fiat motus super eas, non movetur velocius illud quod in una hora pertransibit utramque 
quam si solam alteram. 37 


fuerunt alia elementa in eodem loco equalia, non magis distabunt latera celi, et tamen erunt duple 
dimensiones corporum interiecte” (S 135ra-b [V 18vb-19ra, K 245ra-b]). 

36) S 135ra (V 18vb, K 245ra); cf. ed., 11. 223-237. 

37) S 135rb (V 19ra, K 245rb); cf. ed., 11. 291-308. 
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Both the Quaestio de loco and question 4 from the commentary on the Sen¬ 
tences thus argue that place is space. But the arguments given in both texts 
differ considerably in number as well as in content: in the Quaestio de loco we 
find eight arguments against four in the Sentences commentary, and from these 
four only two match the arguments found in the Quaestio de loco. Given this 
situation, it comes as a bit of a surprise that the objections brought forward 
against the main thesis of question 4 of the commentary on the Sentences 
(3.2.) are entirely similar (both ad sensum and ad litteram) to the objections 
raised in the Quaestio de loco (4.2.) The following two objections are presented: 


Contra istam. Et primo quod in vacuo non possit esse motus. Secundo quod spatium non 
sit locus. 38 


In favor of the first objection (denying the possibility of motion in a void), 
four completely identical arguments are given in both texts. In the commen¬ 
tary on the Sentences , these arguments run as follows: 

Ad primam conclusionem ponuntur quatuor rationes Philosophi quarto Phisicorum. 

Prima est hec: omnis motus est naturalis vel violentus; sed in vacuo non potest esse 
motus naturalis nec violentus; igitur nullus. Minor probatur quantum ad naturalem motum 
quia: motus naturalis est determinatus secundum differentias naturales; sed in vacuo nulla 
est natura; igitur nulle differentie naturales; relinquitur igitur quod in vacuo non possit esse 
motus naturalis. Sed quod nec violentus probatur sic: primo de proiectis quia: cum proiec- 
tum a prohiciente dimissum fiat, non habet a quo moveatur in vacuo, sicut cum proiectio 
fit in aere, quia tunc proiecta sagitta movetur a partibus aeris. 

Secundo sic: si motus esset in vacuo, mobile moveretur ad omnem periferiam vel ad 
alicam solam vel ad nullam. Non ad alicam determinate, quia qua ratione moveretur ad 
unam, eadem ratione ad aliam. Nec potest ad omnem. Igitur ad nullam. Et sic non esset ibi 
motus. Item non esset ratio quare magis quiesceret in una parte quam in alia. 

Tertia ratio, que reputatur achilles, tabs est: cum unum mobile moveatur per media 
diversarum rationum quantum ad subtilitatem et grossitatem, que est proportio medii ad 
medium in subtilitate et densitate, eadem est proportio motus ad motum in velocitate et 
tarditate, et eadem proportio temporis ad tempus in longitudine et brevitate; sed posito 
quod aliquid moveatur per medium vacuum et plenum, nulla erit proportio medii ad 
medium in subtilitate et densitate, cum in vacuo nulla sit densitas nec subtilitas, et per 
consequens nulla erit proportio motus ad motum in velocitate et tarditate, nec etiam pro¬ 
portio temporis ad tempus <in> longitudine et brevitate. Generatio ergo istorum motuum 
erit in instanti, et non in tempore, quod est evidenter impossibile. 

Quarta ratio est hec: positis duobus gravibus descendentibus per idem medium eiusdem 
figure existentibus, que est proportio gravitatis ad gravitatem, eadem est proportio motus 


38) S 135rb (V 19ra, K 245rb); cf. ed., 11. 309-310. 
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ad motum quantum ad velocitatem et tarditatem. Si igitur esset motus in vacuo, unum 
grave velocius descenderet altero. Sed hoc est impossibile, quia magis grave descendit velo- 
cius, quia est magis potens ad scindendum medium. Sed in vacuo nullum esset medium 
scindendum. Igitur nec motus. 39 


The two arguments in support of the second objection (criticizing the concep¬ 
tion of place as space) are also entirely the same in both texts. The commen¬ 
tary on the Sentences continues as follows: 


Contra conclusionem principalem arguitur quod in vacuo nullus sit locus; et per conse- 
quens quod spatium non sit locus. Et arguo per rationem Aristotelis quarto Phisicorum , que 
talis est: si corpus cubum esset in spatio vacuo, vel dimensiones illius vacui cederent dimen- 
sionibus corporis cubi vel essent simul cum dimensionibus corporis cubi; utrumque isto- 
rum est impossibile; ergo etc. 

Secunda ratio talis est: locus est aliquid; sed illud spatium non est aliquid, ymo nichil; 
ergo illud spatium non est locus. 40 


In reply to the first sets of arguments, Gerald extensively defends his position 
concerning the possibility of motion in a void. Here again, the Quaestio de loco 
is completely parallel to the commentary on the Sentences , which runs as fol¬ 
lows: 

Ad ista respondeo per ordinem. 

Ad primum dico quod motus naturalis et violentus possunt esse in vacuo. Et cum obici- 
tur quod motus naturalis terminatur differentiis naturalibus, dico quod differentie natura- 
les sunt in medio et in mobili. In mobili sunt differentie gravitatis et levitatis per quas 
natura est principium motus naturalis. In spatio autem sunt differentie sursum et deorsum, 
a medio et ad medium, ut probatum est supra. Quare motus potest esse in medio. Istud 
confirmatur per dictum commune medicorum dicentium quod attractio fit per vacuum vel 
a vacuo; quod non potest intelligi nisi quod, dato vacuo, <natura> transfert partes circum- 
vicinas ad replendum vacuum, quia lex est nature non pati vacuum. Motus etiam violentus 
potest esse, quia non videtur alica ratio quin possem retrahere manum, nulla superficie 
manui adiacente. Et quando dicitur de motu proiectorum, dico quod melius fieret in vacuo 
quam in pleno. Et quando dicitur quod res proiecta in vacuo non haberet a quo moveretur 
sicut in pleno, dico quod res proiecta non movetur nisi virtute proicientis, et non a partibus 
medii per quod fertur. Quod apparet de sagitta volante per aerem, que non potest intelligi 
moveri ab aere nisi impulsa a parte posteriori, quia tunc apparet in pennis iste impulsus a 
parte ferri versus ferrum; cuius oppositum sensibiliter apparet de facto; <quare dico> quod 
medium non prestat nisi impedimentum. 


39) S 135rb (V 19ra-b, K 245rb-va); cf. ed., 11. 311-341. 

40) S 135rb-va (V 19rb, K 245va); cf. ed., 11. 342-348. 
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Ad secundum dico quod non movetur ad omnem periferiam, nec ad nullam, sed ad illam 
quam determinaret sibi gravitas, vel scilicet ad medium vel ad circumferentiam, nec quies- 
ceret usque quo esset in centro, si esset grave, vel in circumferentia, si esset leve. 

Ad tertium dico quod maior propositio est falsa, quia non oportet eandem proportionem 
esse medii ad medium in subtilitate et densitate, que est motus ad motum in velocitate et 
tarditate, nec temporis ad tempus in longitudine et brevitate. Cuius ratio est quia successio 
motus non solum est ex resistentia medii <ad mobile> vel motoris ad motorem, ymo potest 
esse ex ordine formarum acquirendarum ordinatarum, sicut patet in motu corporum celes- 
tium, ubi nulla est resistentia medii scissi et scindendi ad corpus quod movetur, cum nul¬ 
lum medium scindatur. Et si dicatur quod partes posteriores resistunt prioribus, idem 
posset dici de motu gravium facto in vacuo quod partes priores resistunt posterioribus. 
Quod tamen est absurdum dicere, quia priores nominantur per posteriores et e converso. 
Igitur sine alica resistentia medii ad mobile potest esse motus vel successio temporanea in 
motu locali, sicut preostendi de motu angeli. 

Ad quartum dico quod differentia velocitatis et tarditatis potest provenire, sicut ratio 
supponit, ex differentia gravitatis maioris vel minoris, supposita ydentitate medii. Et tunc 
dico quod successio que causatur ex solo ubeitatum acquirendarum ordine potest velocitari 
secundum magis et minus ex sola gravitatis et levitatis differentia in moventibus. 

Quare propter istas rationes non oportet negare motum possibilem fieri in vacuo. 41 


Finally, in reply to the second set of arguments, Gerald once again supports his 
conception of place as space. The text of the commentary on the Sentences, 
which again parallels that of the Quaestio de loco , runs as follows: 


Ad rationes factas contra conclusionem dico quod corpus cubum existens in spatio coexistit 
secundum omnes dimensiones suas partibus illius spatii. Nec debet pro inconvenienti 
haberi, cum ipse ponat quod dimensiones illius superficiei corporis ambientis, quam vocat 
“locum,” coexistant dimensionibus corporis locati. Hoc enim habet ponere omnis descrip- 
tio ponentis locum, quod dimensiones locati secundum quod est in loco coexistant dimen¬ 
sionibus loci, quod ipsemet Philosophus facit. 

Ad secundum dico quod spatium quod est locus non est omnino nichil. Et si dicatur 
utrum sit substantia vel accidens, dico quod nec hoc nec illud est proprie, sed solum est ens 
spatium, nec potest resolvi in alicos conceptus per quos describatur. Sed experimentum 
docet, sicut superius multe rationes facte tradant, quod est aliquod tale spatium in quo est 
totum universum, qualiscumque entitas sit. Et si non potest reddi proprie quidditas illius, 
non propter hoc debet negari esse, quia de multis probat Philosophus quia sunt, ignorans 
quid sunt. Probat enim quod est aliquis primus motor; ignorat tamen quidditatem illius 
<et> genus et speciem illius motoris primi. Quare licet non appareat quidditas illius spatii, 
non propter hoc debet negari spatium. 42 


41) S 135va (V 19rb-va, K 245va-b); cf. ed., 11. 349-392. 

42) S 135va-b (V 19va, K 245vb); cf. ed., 11. 393-410. Gerald thus ultimately admits that the 
essence of space remains unknown to us, just as, according to John the Canon, we are ignorant 
about that the essence of place; cf. supra , n. 17. 
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Conclusion 

From this survey we can safely conclude that the anonymous Quaestio de loco 
and the three questions from Gerald Odonis’ commentary on the second book 
of Sentences must have been written by one and the same author. There is sim¬ 
ply no good reason for doubting the authenticity of the anonymous question. 
For in both (sets of) texts we find exactly the same (very unusual) conception 
of place as space, and precisely the same analysis of being in a place as being 
present at a certain space. Nevertheless, the links between the texts are com¬ 
plex. In some cases, the Quaestio de loco offers a more elaborate argumentation 
than the commentary on the Sentences , whereas in other cases it is just the 
other way round. The two series of eight arguments (arranged according to 
four viae) presented in the Quaestio de loco and in book II, distinction 2, ques¬ 
tion 3, of the commentary on the Sentences in order to refute the Aristotelian 
view of place as surface overlap only to a limited extent. The difference is even 
more striking between the series of eight arguments (again organized in four 
viae) brought forward in the Quaestio de loco and the four arguments offered 
in the following question 4 of the commentary on the Sentences to endorse 
the alternative conception of place as space. But then again the two series 
of objections and their respective answers coincide verbatim in both texts. 
This complex network of similarities and dissimilarities makes it difficult, 
if not impossible, to make affirmative claims about the order in which the 
texts were written. 43 

With respect to the contents of the texts, Gerald not only deviates from 
Aristotle’s view of place as surface, but also from the views of his known con¬ 
temporaries, including his fellow Franciscans. He does not accept (indeed, he 
does not even mention) the Scotist account of place in terms of extrinsic and 
intrinsic relations between a body and a place. Neither does he endorse (or 
discuss) the also quite un-Aristotelian account of place given by Peter Auriol, 
who identifies place with the determinate position of the located body. Instead, 
he argues that place is three-dimensional space and accordingly that for a body 
(or an angel) to be in a place amounts to its being present at a determinate bit 
of space. From a purely historical perspective, Gerald’s unconventional view 
seems to have had surprisingly little impact on later generations of fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century authors. Indeed, we have come across no author who 
considers his opinion worth a serious discussion. This may be due to the fact 


43) Cf. our conclusions regarding the Quaestio de motu , Bakker, ‘Guiral Ot et le movement’ (cit. 
n. 7 above), 308-309. 
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that influential doxographers, such as John the Canon, ignored his view on 
this particular issue (although they did mention his theories on continuous 
magnitudes, time and motion). But from a purely doctrinal perspective, Ger¬ 
alds conception of place was to enjoy great success. His view shows remark¬ 
able doctrinal similarities to the opinions of sixteenth-century innovators like 
Francesco Patrizi and Bernardino Telesio. These authors explicitly abandon 
the Aristotelian view of place as surface and develop a theory of place as space. 44 
But despite these doctrinal similarities, their innovations are wholly indepen¬ 
dent from the views of our fourteenth-century Franciscan, however “original, 
bright, and courageous” he may have been. Gerald Odonis therefore certainly 
deserves a place of his own in the historiography of the concept of place, albeit 
that of an isolated prophet. 

The following edition of the Quaestio de loco has been prepared from the 
unique manuscript Madrid, Biblioteca Nacional, 4229. 45 On the whole, the 
text is of a very good quality and needs only a few minor interventions. 
We have retained the spelling of the manuscript. The following signs and 
abbreviations have been used: <...> = words supplied by the editors; (?) = lectio 
incerta\ AA = Auctoritates Aristotelis : ed. J. Hamesse, Les Auctoritates Aristo- 
telis. Un florilege medieval Etude historique et edition critique (Leuven-Paris, 
1974); add. = addidit; lin. - linea; scr. = scripsit; sup. = supra. 


44) On Patrizi s and Telesio s views of place and space, and their influence on seventeenth-century 
natural philosophy, see C. Leijenhorst, The Mechanisation ofAristotelianism. The Late Aristotelian 
Setting of Thomas Hobbes’ Natural Philosophy (Leiden, 2002), 101-137. The views of Patrizi and 
Telesio were influenced by John Philoponus Corollary on Place from his commentary on Aristodes 
Physics. 

45) The first transcription of this question was made during a paleography seminar held at the 
Department of Philosophy of Radboud University Nijmegen. The editors wish to express their 
gratitude to the other participants, Corien Bary and Femke Kok, for their critical remarks. 
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Geraldi Odonis, Quaestio de loco 

[M 187ra] Queritur utrum locus sit ultima superficies corporis ambientis 
immobile primum. 

Et arguitur ad utranque partem. 

1. Primo quod sic auctoritate Philosophi quarto Phisicorum , qui ponit hoc 
5 describens locum. 

Et per rationem suam ibidem, que talis est: locus vel est materia, vel forma, 
vel spatium, vel extrema. Sed non est materia, quia locus nichil est rei locate; 
materia vero est aliquid rei materiate. Nec est forma, quoniam locus nichil est 
rei; forma vero est aliquid rei. Nec est spatium inter extrema, quia sequerentur 
10 duo impossibilia. Primum: quod essent loca infinita. Secundum: quod locus 
moveretur et esset in loco. 

Quod primum sequatur probatur ita: dicit ibi Philosophus quod idem 
faceret quelibet pars aque quod tota aqua. Quod sic declaratur ab expositori- 
bus: sicut tota aqua esset in toto spatio, sic quelibet pars aque esset in aliqua 
15 parte spatii, penetrando ipsum spatium; sed partes aque materiales et quanti¬ 

tative sunt infinite; ergo loca partium essent infinita. Sic igitur apparet pri¬ 
mum impossibile. 

Quod autem sequatur secundum declaratur ita: cum sit quoddam spatium 
inter latera unius amphore, translata amphora de loco ad locum, transfertur 
20 illud spatium cum ea, et ita movetur secundum locum. Quare per consequens 
recipitur in alio loco, et ita locus erit in loco, quod est impossibile. Relinquitur 
ergo quartum, scilicet quod sit extremum corporis ambientis. 

Quod autem sit immobile probatur per comparationem quam ponit Phi¬ 
losophus inter locum et vas. Dicit enim quod locus est vas immobile, sic quod 
25 vas est locus immobilis. 

2. In oppositum arguitur. Diversarum specierum quantitatis [M 187rb] una 
non est alia; sed locus et superficies sunt diverse species quantitatis; ergo super¬ 
ficies non est locus nec e converso. 

Et si respondetur quod superficies dupliciter potest sumi, scilicet absolute 
30 vel comparate, cum certa scilicet distantia ad centrum mundi et polos mundi, 

4 Aristoteles, Physica IV, c. 4, 212a20-21; AA 2, 120. 6 Aristoteles, Physica IV, c. 4, 211b5- 

212a21. 12 Aristoteles, Physica IV, c. 4, 211b22-23. 14 Cf. Averroes, In Physicam, IV, 

comm. 37 (Opera omnia 4) (Venice, 1562, reprint Frankfurt am Main, 1962), f. 137rb-va; 
Thomas de Aquino, Expositio in octo libros Physicorum, IV, 1. 6, ed. M. Maggiolo (Torino, 1954), 
226, n. 461. 
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ita quod primo modo accepta superficies non est idem quod locus, et sic facit 
unam speciem quantitatis, que vocatur ‘superficies’, secundo modo accepta est 
idem quod locus, et facit aliam speciem quantitatis—contra hoc arguitur, quia 
ilia certa distantia vel est distantia quantitativa que est data a superficie usque 
33 ad polum vel centrum mundi, vel est distantia respectiva, id est quidam ordo 
vel quedam habitudo illius superficiei ad centrum mundi et ad polos. Si primo 
modo sumatur, secuntur duo impossibilia. Primum est quod locus istius lapilli 
durabit usque ad centrum et polos, si ilia distantia quantitativa sit de essentia 
loci sui. Secundum impossibile: quod una species quantitatis continue esset 
40 composita ex quantitatibus non ad invicem continuis, quia ilia distantia quan¬ 
titativa non continuatur cum superficie data. Si vero sumatur ilia distantia 
respectiva, ut dicit solam habitudinem et ordinem, secuntur alia duo impos¬ 
sibilia. Primum: quod habitudo respectiva poneret aliquid in esse quidditativo 
quantitatis; quod declaratur ita: quelibet species quantitatis habet suam quid- 
43 ditatem et diverse species diversas quidditates; ergo habitudo superveniens 
superficiei et constituens determinatam speciem quantitatis largietur quiddi- 
tatem illius speciei, quod tamen est absurdum. [M 187va] Secundum impos¬ 
sibile est quod ex rebus diversorum predicamentorum constituitur res unius 
predicamenti, quoniam habitudo non est in genere quantitatis, superficies est 
50 de genere quantitatis. Quare obiectio fuit nulla. 

Item, locus est immobile primum; nulla superficies est immobilis; ergo 
superficies non est locus. Si respondeatur quod locus est immobile primum, 
secundum quod videtur Aristoteles dicere, mobile tamen per accidens, scilicet 
ad mo turn corporis in quo est—contra hoc arguo: omne quod movetur, vel 
55 per se vel per accidens, vel primo vel secundo, vel motu proprio vel motu 
alterius, de necessitate habet primo recedere a loco in quo fuit, quomo- 
documque in eo fuerit, et ipsum dimittere; sed si ilia superficies fuit locus, 
impossibile est quod dimittat locum, quia dimittet seipsum nec motu proprio 
nec motu alieno, nec per se nec per accidens—tunc enim a seipsa distaret sicut 
60 res mota secundum locum qualitercumque mota necessario distat a loco a quo 
recessit—; ergo impossibile est dicere quod locus moveatur vel per se vel per 
accidens, primo vel secundo, motu proprio vel alieno. 

Si forte dicatur aliter quod locus est immobilis per equivalentiam, puta 
si ponatur baculus in aqua, locus movetur et variatur continue ad motum 
65 aque, salvatur tamen idem locus per equivalentiam, quia semper succedunt illi 
baculo loca quantum ad ordinem universi equivalentia—contra [M 187vb] 


53 Aristoteles, Physica IV, c. 4, 212a20-21; AA 2, 120. 
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hoc arguitur quia: idem posset dici quod lapis qui movetur est immobilis per 
equivalentiam, quia semper est in loco sibi equali, et ita omnia loca possunt 
dici illi lapidi equivalents, et ita posset salvari quod illud quod movetur 
70 non movetur. 

Si vero ultra diceretur quod ilia loca non sunt equivalents, et ita posset 
salvari quantum ad ordinem universi—contra hoc arguitur quia: illud est pro- 
prie locus ratione cuius debetur corpori locato ordo certus in universo; sed 
non debetur ei ratione illius superficiei mobilis, quia posito quod baculus 
73 moveretur infra aquam ad motum aque, tunc salvaretur sibi superficies ipsum 
ambiens, et tamen non salvaretur sibi ordo certus in universo; ergo ratione 
illius superficiei non salvatur ordo certus in universo. Igitur locorum equiva¬ 
lents attendenda est penes aliquid immobile. Ergo ilia equivalents quam tu 
ponis non sufficit <ad> immobilitatem loci. 

80 3. In ilia questione sunt duo articuli. Primus in quo investigabitur quid est 

locus. Secundus in quo investigabitur quid est ratio essendi in loco. 

<Articulus primus: Quid sit locus?> 

4.1. Quantum ad primum ponam duas conclusiones. Prima est quod locus 
non est superficies mobilis vel immobilis. Secunda quod locus est spatium 
corporis receptivum. 

85 4.1.1. Primam conclusionem declaro quattuor viis, ex quarum qualibet formabo 

duas rationes. Prima via sumitur ex respectu locati ad locum; secunda ex motu 
gravium et levium; tertia ex motu corporum celestium; quarta ex natura dif- 
ferentiarum loci. 

Ex prima arguo sic: respectus [M 188ra] ubeitatis locati ad locum non est 
90 respectus mutuus eiusdem rationis in utroque extremo; sed posito quod locus 
sit superficies, sequitur quod sit respectus mutuus eiusdem rationis in utroque 
extremo, quod est contra premissum. Probatio illius premissi talis est: si enim 
est respectus mutuus locati ad locum, sicut locatum formaliter est in loco per 
ubeitatem, sic locus esset in locato per aliam ubeitatem eiusdem rationis cum 
95 prima, quod est contra omnem opinionem. Quod autem sequatur dictum incon¬ 
veniens probatur, quoniam positis duobus corporibus se tangentibus mutuo in 
duabus superficiebus planis, non est respectus aliquis in uno quin ibi eiusdem 
rationis sit in altero, sicut apparet in foliis se contingentibus in uno libro. 

Preterea, ex eadem via arguo sic: locus est equalis locato; sed superficies non 
100 est equalis corpori locato; ergo non est locus nec e converso. Maior apparet ex 
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quarto Phisicorum ex datis ab Aristotele. Minor probatur, quia septimo Phisi- 
corum demonstrat Philosophus quod non potest esse comparatio equalitatis 
vel inequalitatis inter formas diversarum rationum. Hoc idem probatur per 
Euclidem in Geometria dicentem quod proportio est duarum quantitatum, 
105 quantecumque fuerint, eiusdem generis certa alterius ad alteram habitudo. Ex 
qua diffinitione apparet quod proportio non potest esse inter quantitates 
diversorum generum; sed corpus et superficies sunt quantitates diversarum 
rationum et diversorum generum; ergo minime ad invicem sunt equales. 

Si ad illam rationem dicatur quod superficies corporis ambientis, que est 
110 superficies [M 188rb] concava, et superficies corporis ambiti, que est superfi¬ 
cies convexa, sunt equales, et secundum hoc loquitur Philosophus quarto 
Phisicorum de equalitate loci et locati, tunc sequitur quod corpus non est in 
loco nisi per superficiem; quod <est> contra eundem Philosophum dicentem 
in eodem quarto quod ultima corporis non sunt in loco nisi per accidens; ergo 
115 impossibile est quod illud quod est primo et per se in loco sit sola superficies, 
et per consequens quod locus adequetur soli superficiei corporis locati; quare 
solutio nulla fuit. 

Ex secunda via arguo sic: unumquodque corpus grave vel leve naturaliter 
fertur ad determinatum locum; sed nullum fertur ad determinatam superfi- 
120 ciem; ergo nulla superficies est locus. Maior apparet ex illis suppositionibus 
quas ponit Aristoteles quarto Phisicorum. Minor probatur, quia, quacumque 
superficie data, nullum corpus fertur ad ipsam naturaliter; si enim sit aliqua 
superficies circa centrum mundi, et postea ilia eadem cum corpore cuius 
est superficies transferatur super mundi circumferentiam, nullum corpus grave 
125 feretur ad ipsam. Hoc eodem modo potest accipi de corpore levi respectu 
loci sui. 

Ex eadem via arguo secundo sic: nullum corpus grave vel leve naturaliter 
recedit a suo loco naturali; sed corpus grave vel <leve> naturaliter potest rece- 
dere a quacumque superficie data; ergo superficies non est locus. Maior appa- 
130 ret, quia nullum corpus recedit naturaliter a loco in quo quiescit naturaliter; 
sed unumquodque corpus grave vel leve naturaliter quiescit in loco suo natu¬ 
rali; ergo nullum corpus grave vel leve recedit naturaliter a suo [M 188va] loco 


101 Aristoteles, Physica IV, c. 3, 211 a2; AA 2, 217; 6, 130. Cf. Thomas de Aquino, Expositio in 
octo libros Physicorum, IV, 1. 5, ed. Maggiolo cit., 221, n. 446. 102 Aristoteles, Physica VII, c. 4, 

248b22-249a8; cf. AA 2, 133. 104 Euclides, Elementa geometriae, V, def. 3, ed. H.L.L. Busard 

(Toronto, 1983), 145. 112 Aristoteles, Physica IV, c. 3,21 la2; AA 2,217; 6,130. 113 Aristoteles, 

Physica IV, c. 5, 212bl2-22 (?). 121 Aristoteles, Physica IV, c. 4, 21 la4-5; AA 2, 129. 
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naturali. Minor probatur, quia, sicut dictum est in precedenti ratione, si super¬ 
ficies que nunc est circa centrum transferatur cum corpore cuius est superficies 
133 ad circumferentiam, lapis qui in ipsa primo quievit nunc ab ipsa recedit natu- 
raliter sicut naturaliter tendit ad centrum. 

Ex tertia via arguitur sic: impossibile est aliquid moveri secundum loci 
mutationem nisi sit in loco, sicut est impossibile aliquid moveri secundum 
colorem sine colore, quia impossibile est alterari sine qualitate; ergo omne 
140 quod movetur motu locali est in loco. Sed primum mobile movetur motu 
locali, ut probat Philosophus octavo Phisicorum. Ergo necesse est primum 
mobile esse in loco. Sed non est in aliqua superficie ambiente se. Ergo superfi¬ 
cies non erit locus. 

Item ex eadem via: si locus esset superficies immobilis corporis ambientis, 
143 nulla spera celestis esset in loco; hoc est inconveniens; ergo et antecedens. Pro- 
batio consequentie quia: nullus orbis est in aliqua superficie immobili ambiente 
se, cum omnes spere celestes citra primum mobile continue moveantur. 

Ex quarta via arguo primo sic: omnis locus corporis necessario habet ali¬ 
quant partem sursum, aliquam deorsum; sed non omnis superficies corporis 
150 ambientis habet aliquam partem sursum, aliquam deorsum; ergo non omnis 
superficies corporis est locus. Probatio maioris: illud dicitur superius quod 
magis distat a centro mundi, et inferius quod minus distat a centro mundi; sed 
impossibile est quod aliquod corpus secundum omnem partem sui equaliter 
di[M 188vb]stet a centro mundi; ergo necesse est quod aliqua pars localiter sit 
155 superior et aliqua sit inferior. Superioritas et inferioritas localiter nulli corpori 
insunt nisi ratione loci cuius sunt differentie proprie superius et inferius. Ergo 
necesse est omnem locum habere aliquam partem inferiorem, aliquam superi- 
orem. Minor probatur, quoniam ultima superficies orbis lunaris ambiens spe- 
ram ignis non habet aliquam partem superiorem, aliquam inferiorem, ex eo 
160 quod omnes equaliter distant a centro mundi; ergo non omnis superficies 
corporis ambientis habet aliquam partem sursum, aliquam deorsum. 

Ex eadem via arguo secundo sic: differentie loci insunt essentialiter et inse- 
parabiliter speciebus loci, sicut differentie animalis essentialiter et insepara- 
biliter insunt speciebus animalis; sed differentie loci non insunt essentialiter 
165 nec inseparabiliter superficiebus; ergo superficies non sunt loca. Minor proba¬ 
tur, quoniam posito dolio et posito vino vel aqua intra dolium, si dicatur quod 
sola superficies ambiens sit locus vini, ilia pars superficiei que nunc est sursum 


141 Aristoteles, Physical III, c. 5, 256a5-15. 
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per revolutionem dolii fiet deorsum, et ilia que nunc est deorsum fiet sursum; 
ergo esse sursum et esse deorsum, que sunt proprie differentie loci, non 
170 infuerunt partibus illius superficiei essentialiter nec inseparabiliter; ergo ipsa 
superficies vinum ambiens nunquam fiiit locus. 

Ex hiis igitur apparet prima conclusio primi articuli, scilicet quod locus non 
est superficies corporis ambientis qualitercumque determinatum fuerit. 

4.1.2. Sequitur secunda conclusio, scilicet quod spatium sit locus. Et proba- 
175 tur quattuor viis. Prima via erit ex natura simultatis; secunda erit ex natura 
capacitatis; tertia ex natura [M 189ra] differentiarum loci; quarta ex natura 
vacui. 

Prima probatur dupliciter. 

Primo sic: quecumque localiter sunt simul, ex eo sunt simul quod sunt simul 
180 in eodem spatio; ergo locus est spatium. Consequentia probatur per illam diffi- 
nitionem localis simultatis que ponitur ab Aristotele quinto Phisicorum ubi 
dicit quod localiter sunt simul quecumque in eodem loco sunt primo. Ex qua 
diffinitione sequitur quod per esse in eodem loco aliqua sunt simul. Si ergo per 
esse in eodem spatio aliqua sunt simul, ut ponitur in antecedente, manifestum 
185 est quod idem est esse in eodem spatio et esse in eodem loco, et per conse- 
quens quod locus id ipsum est quod spatium. Quare patet predicta conse¬ 
quentia. Antecedens probo per diffinitionem contiguitatis positam in eodem 
quinto Phisicorum et in sexto, ubi dicitur quod contigua sunt quorum ultima 
sunt simul. Ultima autem esse simul idem est quod ultima esse in eodem loco 
190 primo, ut patet ex diffinitione prehabita simultatis; sed superficies corporis 
ambientis et superficies corporis ambiti sunt duo ultima corporum contiguo- 
rum, quia corpus ambiens et corpus ambitum sunt contigua; ergo ipse due 
sunt simul localiter, et per consequens in eodem loco primo. Tunc ultra: vel 
ambe superficies sunt in altera earum, puta in superficie corporis ambiti vel in 
195 superficie corporis ambientis, vel <in> altero, puta in spatio utriusque corpo¬ 
ris. Non in altera superficierum, quia tunc locus esset in se ipso tanquam in 
loco, quia necessario poneretur quod altera earum esset locus et quod ipsamet 
esset in se ipsa, quod patet esse impossibile ex prehabitis. Quare relinquitur 
quod sit in spatio utriusque corporis; ergo per esse in eodem spatio aliqua duo 


181 Aristoteles, Physica V, c. 3, 226b22-24. 188 Aristoteles, Physica V, c. 3, 226b24-25; AA 
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200 sunt simul localiter; quod fuit antecedens primi entimematis. Sic ergo patet 
ratio prima. 

Ex eadem [M 189rb] via arguo secundo sic: quecumque a centro mundi 
distant localiter et inequaliter, sunt in alio et alio loco, et non simul; sed due 
partes terre, una circa circumferentiam, alia circa centrum terre, distant locali- 
205 ter et inequaliter a centro mundi; ergo ipse sunt in alio et in alio loco, et non 
simul. Maior huius rationis probatur, quia quibuscumque insunt differentie 
loci eis insunt species loci; sed parti magis distanti inest esse superius, et parti 
minus distanti inest esse inferius vel deorsum, que sunt differentie loci; ergo 
huiusmodi partes sunt in loco; sed non in eodem, nec simul, quia tunc impos- 
210 sibile esset eas inequaliter a centro mundi distare. Minor apparet, quia, ducta 
una linea a centro mundi usque ad superficiem, tota linea erit distantia ratione 
unius partis a centro et media linea erit distantia ratione alterius partis a cen¬ 
tro; quare partes huiusmodi localiter distant inequaliter a centro mundi. Ex 
ilia conclusione habeo quod ilia pars que est inter superficiem terre et centrum 
215 terre est in loco; sed non est in loco nisi in spatio, quia non in aliqua actuali 
superficie ipsam actualiter ambiente; ergo erit in spatio tanquam in loco. 

Iste due rationes probant non solum illam affirmativam quod locus sit spa- 
tium corporis receptivum, immo evidentius demonstrant primam conclusio- 
nem negativam, scilicet quod locus non est superficies, quia prima ratio 
220 ostendit quod ultima superficies corporis ambientis est in loco ex eo quod est 
simul cum superficie corporis ambiti; non potest autem esse in se ipsa tan¬ 
quam in loco; ergo superficies non est locus. Secunda ratio demonstrat quod 
aliquid est in loco, et tamen non in superficie, puta pars terre que est circa 
centrum mundi. Quare locus non est superficies. 

225 [M 189va] Ex secunda via arguo sic: omnis locus existens eiusdem magni- 
tudinis, et in nulla sui parte occupatus, semper existit eiusdem capacitatis; 
ergo locus cuius capacitas est minorata habet magnitudinem minoratam vel 
partem sui aliquam occupatam. Sed posita amphora omnino vacua, ipsa est 
alicuius determinate quantitatis, puta unius sextarii vel semisextarii. Si vero in 
230 centro eius positum fuerit unum pomum, iam non erit capax unius sextarii 
nec semisextarii. Ergo locus secundum sui magnitudinem erit minoratus vel in 
aliqua parte sui occupatus. Sed non potest dari quod eius magnitudo in aliquo 
fuerit minorata nisi per positionem pomi in centro eius. Ergo relinquitur quod 
aliqua pars loci prius capientis unum sextarium fuit occupata. Sed non est 
235 occupata aliqua pars superficiei, quia pono quod illud pomum non contingit 
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superficiem illius amphore, sed solum illius spatii pars erit occupata. Ergo pars 
spatii erit pars loci. Et per consequens spatium erit locus et e converso. 

Ex eadem via arguo secundo sic: corpus incidens in locum et dimensiones 
corporis incidentes in loco corporis iuxta Philosophum quarto Phisicorum vel 
240 incidit in locum secundum omnem sui partem vel non. Secundum non potest 
dari, quia sequeretur quod corpus incideret in aliquem locum extra quern pars 
eius aliqua remaneret, et ita aliqua pars corporis quiesceret, toto corpore moto, 
quod est impossibile et implicat contradictoria. Ergo necesse est quod corpus 
incidens in locum incidat secundum omnem partem sui. Sed non potest 
245 incidere [M 189vb] in omnem partem sui nisi secundum spatium quod est 
capax omnium partium in locum incidentis, quia ponamus unam speram in 
locum incidere, et dyameter eius distinguatur per ABCD; pars BC non potest 
incidere in locum in quern primo incidit AB pars, quia tunc partes continui 
non essent loco distantes; cuius oppositum habetur in principio sexti Phisico - 
250 rum\ ergo pars BC incidit in aliquam aliam partem loci; sed non in aliquam 
partem superficiei ambientis; ergo in aliquam partem spatii; ergo pars spatii 
est pars loci et per consequens spatium est locus et e converso. 

Ex tertia via arguo primo sic: illud est essentialiter locus cui essentialiter 
conveniunt differentie loci; sed soli spatio conveniunt differentie loci essen- 
255 tialiter; ergo etc. Maior est evidens. Minor probatur experimento quia: sursum 
et deorsum, ante et retro, dextrum et sinistrum sunt differentie loci, ut habetur 
quarto Phisicorum. Ille autem essentialiter conveniunt soli spatio, quia, facta 
quacumque variatione circa alia a spatio, remanent tales differentie. Quod 
declaratur ita: posita una spera, in ilia potest assignari sursum et deorsum; 
260 revoluta autem spera, pars que fuerat sursum erit deorsum, et pars que fuerat 
deorsum erit sursum; non igitur sursum et deorsum respiciunt essentialiter 
illam speram; ergo aliquid aliud est quod essentialiter respicitur ab hiis diffe- 
rentiis sursum et deorsum; illud autem non potest esse nisi spatium, quia pars 
concava ipsius spere, cum est in spatio superiori, est superior, cum est in infe- 
265 riori, est inferior; ergo ipsi spatio conveniunt essentialiter sursum et deorsum, 
que sunt differentie loci. 

Ex eadem via arguo secundo sic: illud est essentialiter locus ad quod corpora 
gravia et levia feruntur secundum differentias [M 190ra] gravitatis et levitatis. 
Ilia propositio patet ex quarto Phisicorum , ubi ponuntur ea que subponenda 
270 sunt de loco. Sed ad spatium determinatum feruntur naturaliter gravia et levia 

239 Non invenimus. 250 Aristoteles, Physica VI, c. 1, 231b2-5. 257 Aristoteles, Physica IV, 
c. 1, 208b 12-18. 269 Aristoteles, Physica IV, c. 4, 210b32-21 lal2. 
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secundum differentias loci. Hec propositio probatur quia: quacumque varia- 
tione facta circa corpora, corpus grave semper tendit ad spatium quod est circa 
centrum mundi et corpus leve ad spatium quod directe distat a centro mundi. 
Non enim ad aliquam circumferentiam celi, quia ignis de loco illo ascendens 
275 non tendit ad aliquam determinatam partem celi, quia, ilia parte celi tendente 
ad orientem, ignis non sequitur earn, sed tendit ad spatium directe distans a 
centro mundi. Ergo corpora gravia et levia naturaliter tendunt ad determina- 
tum spatium. Ergo ipsum est essentialiter locus. 

Ex quarta via arguo primo sic: corpora duo localiter distant per vacuum; 
280 ergo locus est spatium. Antecedens huius entimematis probo quia: posito 
quod terra recederet a loco proprio, nullo corpore ei succedente, latera celi 
dyametraliter posita distabunt per illud spatium vacuum quod est derelictum 
a terra. Dato enim quod sequeretur quod latera celi omnino immota minus 
distarent ab invicem nunc quam prius, quoniam dyametri transeuntes per 
285 illud vacuum essent abreviati, et per consequens dyametrales distantie laterum 
celi erunt minores nunc quam prius. Hoc autem est evidenter impossibile. 
Ergo necesse est quod latera celi distent per spatium vacuum sicut per plenum. 
Consequentiam probo quia: nulla localis distantia est nisi per locum; ergo ubi 
est localis distantia, ibi est locus; in illo autem vacuo non potest dari aliquis 
290 locus nisi spatium; ergo spatium est locus. 

Ex eadem via arguo sic secundo: in vacuo potest [M 190rb] <esse> motus 
localis; ergo locus est spatium. Consequentia probatur, quia impossibile est 
esse loci mutationem nisi illud quod movetur sit in loco, sicut est impossibile 
quod aliquid alteretur secundum quantitatem nisi habeat quantitatem; quic- 
295 quid ergo movetur secundum locum est in loco. Sed quod movetur in vacuo 
non est in loco nisi in solo spatio. Ergo posito quod moveatur aliquid in vacuo, 
sequitur quod locus sit spatium. 

Probationem quod motus sit in vacuo sic ostendo: omne susceptivum for- 
marum alicuius generis, ad nullam illarum determinatum, potest moveri ad 
300 quamlibet illarum ad unam post aliam ab aliqua virtute motiva, nisi sit aliquod 
prohibens vincens et excedens virtutem motivam; sed posita aliqua magnitu- 
dine super quam nullum sit corpus, signata ea per quattuor vel per quinque 
partes vel per plures, que vocentur ABCDE, unus lapis est susceptivus presen- 
tialitatis ad A et B et C et D et E; ergo ab aliqua virtute motiva poterit moveri 
305 ad istarum quamlibet, si non sit aliquod prohibens et vincens virtutem moti¬ 
vam. Pono autem quod sit virtus motiva quam nullum prohibens vincere 
potest. Ergo lapis ille moveri potest in vacuo. Maior et minor sunt evidentes de 
se. Quare etc. 
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4.2. Contra ilia obicitur. Et primo quod motus non possit esse in vacuo. 
310 Secundo quod nullus locus sit in vacuo, et ita spatium solum non esset locus. 

4.2.1. Ad primam ponuntur quattuor rationes Aristotelis quarto Phisicorum. 

Prima est: omnis motus est naturalis vel violentus; sed in vacuo nec natura- 

lis nec violentus esse potest; ergo nullus. Minor probatur quantum ad naturalem 
motum, quia naturalis motus determinatus est secundum differentias natura- 
315 les; sed in vacuo, cum nulla sit natura, non sunt differentie [M 190va] natu- 
rales; ergo ibi non erit motus. Quantum ad motum violentum probatur de 
proiectis, quia cum proiectum a proiciente dimissum fuerit, non habet a quo 
moveatur in vacuo, sicut habet cum proiectio fit in aere, quia tunc sagipta 
proiecta movetur a partibus aeris. 

320 Secundo sic: si motus fieret in vacuo, mobile moveretur ad omnem perife- 
riam vel ad nullam, quia qua ratione ad unam, pari ratione ad aliam; sed ad 
omnem non posset; ergo ad nullam. Et ita non esset ibi motus. Item non esset 
ibi dicere quare quiesceret in una parte plus quam in alia. 

Tertia ratio talis est, et ilia reputatur achilles: cum unum mobile movetur 
325 per media diversarum rationum quantum ad subtilitatem et grossitudinem 
que est proportio medii ad medium in subtilitate et grossitie, eadem est pro- 
portio motus ad motum in velocitate et tarditate, et eadem proportio temporis 
ad tempus in longitudine et brevitate; sed posito quod aliquid moveatur per 
medium vacuum et plenum, nulla erit proportio medii ad medium in subtili- 
230 tate et grossitie, cum in vacuo nulla sit subtilitas vel grossities, et per conse- 
quens nulla proportio motus ad motum in velocitate et tarditate erit, nec ultra 
per consequens temporis ad tempus; sed omnis temporis ad quodcumque 
tempus est aliqua proportio; ergo necesse est quod alter istorum motuum esset 
in non tempore, quod est evidenter impossibile. 

335 Quarta ratio talis est: positis duobus gravibus descendentibus per idem 
medium [M 190vb] eiusdem figure existentibus, que est proportio gravitatis 
ad gravitatem, eadem erit proportio motus ad motum quoad velocitatem et 
tarditatem. Si ergo esset motus in vacuo, unum grave velocius descenderet 
alio. Sed hoc est impossibile, quia magis grave descendit velocius, quia est 
340 potentius ad scindendum medium. Sed in vacuo non oportet scindere medium. 
Ergo motus non erit in vacuo. 

4.2.2. Ad secundam ponuntur due rationes. 
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Prima est Philosophi quarto Phisicorum , ubi dicitur quod, si corpus cubum 
esset in spatio vacuo, vel dimensiones illius spatii vacui cederent dimensioni- 
345 bus corporis cubi vel essent cum dimensionibus corporis cubi; utrumque illo- 
rum est impossibile; ergo etc. 

Secunda ratio talis est: locus est aliquid; illud spatium quod esset, est nichil; 
ergo illud spatium non est locus nec e converso. 

4.2.3. Ad ilia per ordinem respondeo. 

350 Ad primum: quod motus naturalis et violentus possunt esse in vacuo. Ad 
probationem, cum dicitur quod motus naturalis determinatur differentiis 
naturalibus, dico quod differentie motus naturalis sunt et in medio et in 
mobili. In mobili sunt differentie gravitatis et levitatis per quas natura est 
principium motus naturalis. In spatio sunt differentie loci sursum et deorsum, 
355 a medio et ad medium, ut probatum est supra. Quare motus posset esse in 
vacuo. Istud confirmari potest per dictum commune medicorum quod attrac- 
tio fit a vacuo; quod non potest intelligi nisi quod, dato vacuo, natura transfert 
partes circumvicinas ad replendum vacuum, quia lex est nature non pad 
vacuum. Motus etiam violentus esse potest in vacuo, quia non videtur 
360 [M 19Ira] aliqua ratio quin possem retrahere manum, nulla superficie manui 
adiacente. Et quando dicitur de motu proiectorum, dico quod melius fieret in 
vacuo quam in pleno propter carentiam resistentie. Et quando dicitur quod res 
proiecta in vacuo non haberet a quo moveretur, sicut in pleno, dico quod res 
proiecta non movetur nisi a virtute prohicientis, et non a partibus medii per 
365 quod fertur. Quod apparet de sagipta volante per aerem, que non potest intelligi 
moved ab aere nisi pulsa a parte posteriori, quia tunc appareret in pennis ille 
impulsus versus ferrum, cuius contrarium sensibiliter apparet de facto; quare 
dico quod medium non facit ilium motum, nisi quia prestat impedimentum. 

Ad secundam rationem dico quod non moveretur ad omnem periferiam, 
370 nec ad nullam, sed ad illam ad quam determinaret gravitas vel levitas, puta ad 
medium vel ad orizonta, nec quiesceret usque quo esset in centro, si esset 
grave, vel in circumferentia, si esset leve. 

Ad tertium dico quod ilia maior propositio est falsa, quia non oportet ean- 
dem esse proportionem medii ad medium in subtilitate et grossitie, que est 
375 motus ad motum in tarditate et velocitate, et temporis ad tempus in longitu- 
dine et brevitate. Cuius ratio est quia successio motus non solum est a resisten- 
tia medii ad mobile vel motoris ad motorem, ymo potest esse ex ordine 


343 Aristoteles, Physica IV, c. 8, 2l6a27-bl3. 
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formarum acquirendarum naturaliter ordinatarum, sicut apparet in motu cor- 
porum supercelestium, ubi nulla est resistentia [M 191rb] scissi vel scindendi 
380 ad corpus quod movetur, cum nullum medium scindatur. Et si diceretur 
quod partes priores resistunt partibus posterioribus, idem posset dici in motu 
gravium facto in vacuo quod partes priores resisterent posterioribus. Quod 
tamen est absurdum dicere, quia priores nominantur a posterioribus et e con- 
verso. Ergo sine aliqua resistentia medii ad mobile potest esse successio tempo- 
385 ranea in motu locali, sicut potest ostendi de motu angeli. 

Ad quartum dico quod differentia velocitatis et tarditatis provenire potest, 
sicut ratio supponit, ex differentia gravitatis maioris vel minoris, supposita 
ydemptitate medii; et tunc dico quod successio que causatur ex solo ordine 
ubeitatum acquirendarum potest velocitari secundum magis et minus ex sola 
390 differentia gravitatis in moventibus. 

Quare propter istas rationes non oportet negare motum possibilem esse 
in vacuo. 

4.2.4. Ad rationes factas contra secundam dico quod corpus cubum existens 
in spatio vacuo coexistit secundum omnes dimensiones suas partibus illius 
395 spatii. Nec ex hoc debet pro inconvenienti haberi, cum ipse ponat quod 
dimensiones illius superficiei corporis ambientis quam vocat ‘locum’ coex- 
istant dimensionibus corporis locati. Hoc enim habet ponere omnis positio 
describens locum, quod dimensiones locati secundum quod est in loco coex- 
istunt dimensionibus loci, quod et ipsemet Philosophus facit. 

400 Ad aliud dico quod illud spatium quod est in vacuo non est omnino nichil. 
Et si queratur utrum sit substantia vel accidens, respondeo quod nec hoc nec 
illud est proprie, sed solum est ens spatium, [M 191va] nec potest resolvi in 
alios conceptus per quos describatur. Sed experimentum docet, ut multe ratio¬ 
nes superius facte tradunt, quod est aliquod tale spatium in quo est totum 
405 universum, qualiscumque entitatis sit. Et si non possit reddi proprie quidditas 
illius, non propter hoc debet negari esse, quia de multis phisicus probat quia 
sunt, ignorans quid sunt. Probat enim quod est aliquis primus motor; ignorat 
autem quidditatem eius et speciem illius primi motoris. Quare licet non 
appareat quidditas illius spatii, non tamen propter hoc negari debet ipsum 
410 spatium. 

Hec sufhciant de primo articulo. 


380 scindatur] incidatur M 408 et] bis scr. M 
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<Articulus secundus: Quid sit ratio essendi in loco?> 

5.1. Ad evidentiam secundi articuli sciendum quod corpus quod est in loco, 
proprie est in loco quia illi spatio adest; quia illi spatio per se adest; quia illi 
spatio et nulli alteri adest; quia illi spatio tanto non maiori nec minori adest et 
415 quia illi spatio commensurative adest; quia illi spatio naturali inclinatione 
adest. Ilia igitur questio qua queritur que est ratio corpori naturali essendi in 
loco potest explicari in sex questionibus, puta: que est sibi ratio quod illi spatio 
adsit; secundo que est sibi ratio quod illi spatio per se adsit; tertio que est sibi 
ratio quod illi spatio et nulli alteri adsit; quarto quid est sibi ratio quod illi 
420 spatio nec maiori nec minori adsit; quinto quid est sibi ratio quod illi spatio 
commensurative adsit; sexto [M 191vb] quid est sibi ratio quod illi spatio 
naturali inclinatione adsit. 

Dico igitur de primo quod corpus per esse hie habet esse hie, id est adest isti 
spatio. Et hoc probo, quia esse hie vel adesse isti spatio vel illi competit omni 
425 enti de quo potest dici ‘hoc est hoc 5 vel singulare, iuxta illam differentiam 
positam in primo Phisicorum inter universalia et singularia. Singulare enim 
habet esse hie et nunc, universale autem ubique et semper. 

De secundo dico quod corpus illi spatio per se adest per per se stare. Hoc 
enim commune est omni enti per se stand quod per se possit adesse spatio 
430 alicui; et per hoc differunt omnia per se stantia a non per se stantibus. Partes 
enim substantie, quia non per se stant, non per se assunt loco, nec accidentia 
per se assunt, quia non per se sunt nec per se stant. 

De tertio dico quod corpus illi spatio et non alio inest ratione finitatis et 
limitationis sue. Hoc enim competit omni enti limitato et finito quod propter 
435 suam finitatem sic determinetur ad unam presentialitatem quod non ad aliam. 
Et per hoc differunt entia finita a Deo ente infinito. 

De quarto dico quod corpus adest illi spatio nec maiori nec minori ratione 
quantitatis determinate. Et in hoc convenit cum angelo quantum ad actualita- 
tem presen tie angeli. Et differ t ab angelo quantum ad potentialem presen tiam 
440 angeli, quoniam corpus, manente eadem quantitate determinata, non potest 
esse in loco maiori vel minori. Angelus autem potest esse in loco maiori 
vel minori, [M 192ra] licet de facto quantum ad unum actuale adesse in 
determinato spatio tanto non maiori vel minori sit; ex qua differentia patet 
ratio huius dicti. 

445 De quinto dico quod corpus illi spatio commensurative adest, id est quod 
totum est in toto et pars in parte, ratione extensionis propter quam extenditur 


426 Aristoteles, Physica I, c. 5, 189a6-10; AA 35, 92. 
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illi spatio. Et hoc est evidens de se. Et per hoc omnino differt ab angelo, et 
convenit cum omni re habente extensionem dimensivam, quecumque ilia sit. 

De sexto dico quod corpus adest naturali spatio pondere naturali propter 
450 gravitatem vel levitatem qua determinatur ad certum locum. Et hoc patet per 
differentiam quietis naturalis et quietis violente, quia corpus quiescens natu- 
raliter naturali pondere et impetu adest loco. Corpus autem quiescens vio- 
lenter per virtutem aliquam extrinsecam in loco sibi non naturali detinetur. 
5.2. Sic igitur apparet explicite que est ratio corpori naturali essendi naturaliter 
455 in loco, quia iuxta sex conditiones assignantur sex rationes per quas naturaliter 
est in loco. Primam habet communem cum omni ente. Secundam habet com- 
munem cum omni ente per se stante, et per earn differt ab accidentibus et a 
quibuscumque non per se stantibus. Tertiam habet communem cum omni 
ente finito, et per earn differt a quocumque ente infi[M 192rb]nito. Quartam 
460 habet communem cum angelo quantum ad esse angeli actuale, et differt ab 
angelo quantum ad esse potentiale. Quintam habet communem cum omni 
corpore dimensionato, et per earn differt a quocumque non dimensionato. 
Sextam habet communem cum omni corpore quiescente in naturali sibi spa¬ 
tio, et differt a corpore quiescente in non naturali sibi spatio, sicut est de cor- 
465 poribus extra loca sua naturalia quiescentibus. 

<Ad argumenta> 

6. Per hoc respondeo ad argumenta in oppositum. 

Ad primum: quod auctoritati Philosophi non est credendum in hoc passu, 
cum rationes efEcaces contrarium manifestent. 

Ad secundum volo quod locus non sit forma nec materia, sed volo quod est 
470 spatium, sicut probatum est supra. 

Ad probationes quibus probatur contrarium respondeo. 

Ad primam: quod non sequitur quod loca sint infinita propter istum 
modum ponendi locum plus quam propter suum, quia si dicas quod infinite 
partes locati assunt infinitis partibus spatii, eodem modo dicerem quod infi- 
475 nite partes superficiei corporis locati assunt infinitis partibus superficiei corpo¬ 
ris ambientis. Quare spatium vel corpus vel superficies vel quodcumque 
continuum est divisibile in infinitum. Non est inconveniens quod partes loci 
sint infinite in potentia, sicut de partibus cuiuscumque alterius continui. 

Ad [M 192va] aliam probationem dico quod illud spatium non movetur. 
480 Immo dico plus quod non est aliqua positio que possit omnino salvare 
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immobilitatem nisi ilia. Et quando dicis de spatio quod est inter latera trans¬ 
late, dico quod illud spatium est immobile, sicut si dicerem duos digitos per 
aerem a se invicem distantes, ita quod ille aer qui esset in medio esset omnino 
quietus, semper tamen ipsi digiti distarent equaliter, sic dico de lateribus 
485 amphore quod semper cum movetur aliud spatium et aliud accipit; et per 
consequens non sequitur quod illud spatium sit in alio spatio, immo illud 
spatium est immobile. 

Per ista igitur apparet quod locus non est superficies et quod est spatium 
corporum receptivum, cui conveniunt omnia que de loco ab omnibus conce- 
490 duntur. Et hec de loco dicta sufficiant. Deo gratias. Amen. Amen. 


483 qui] quod M 
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Abstract 

Pierre Duhem and Eugenio Randi have investigated the later-medieval history of the 
problem of whether the existence of more than one world is possible, determining that 
Aristotle’s denial of that possibility was rejected on theological grounds in the second 
half of the thirteenth century, but it was Nicole Oresme in the mid-fourteenth century 
who gave the strongest philosophical arguments against the Peripatetic stance, opting 
instead for Plato’s position. For different reasons, neither Duhem nor Randi was able 
to examine Gerald Odonis’ question on the subject. In this text, edited here, Odonis 
also opposes Aristotle for philosophical reasons and sides explicitly with Plato. Was 
Oresme aware of Odonis’ opinion? 

Keywords 

Gerald Odonis, natural philosophy, cosmology, plurality of worlds, Aristotle, Plato, 
Nicole Oresme 


In Pierre Duhems monumental and truly magnificent Le Systeme du monde , a 
significant section is devoted to the plurality of worlds in scholastic thought. 1 
Duhems scenario is familiar from other contexts in the history of medieval 
natural philosophy: although Aristotle’s opinion that a plurality of worlds 
is impossible had its rivals in antiquity, notably Plato’s position, it held sway 
in the thirteenth century when the Philosopher’s physical theories were fully 
absorbed by western university scholars. Since Aristotle’s denial of the possibil¬ 
ity of other worlds seemed to put a limitation on God’s power, however, the 


* } I would like to thank William Duba, Tiziana Suarez-Nani, the Biblioteca comunale of Sarnano, 
the Biblioteca de la Catedral of Valencia, and the University of Cyprus for their assistance. 

1} Most accessible in P. Duhem, Medieval Cosmology. Theories of Infinity, Place, Time, Void, and 
the Plurality of Worlds , trans. R. Ariew (Chicago, 1985), part V, from vols. 6-7 of the ten-volume 
Le Systeme du monde. Histoire des doctrines cosmologiques de Platon a Copernic (Paris, 1913-59). 
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Condemnation of 1277 required scientists to assert that, on the contrary, a 
plurality of worlds is possible. More reasoned criticism of Aristotle’s stance 
developed at the University of Oxford after William of Ockham, but it is with 
the brilliant Nicole Oresme at Paris in the middle decades of the fourteenth 
century that we see a sophisticated revival of Plato’s position and a complete 
philosophical rejection of the Peripatetic stance. 

Duhem was a pioneer in many ways, one of which was in his focus on scho¬ 
lastic theologians for the history of science, employing a great many Quodli- 
beta and Sentences commentaries. 2 Anneliese Maier would continue Duhem’s 
methods later, depositing still more theological texts in her treasury of sources 
on medieval science. 3 Over the past few decades the history of medieval natu¬ 
ral philosophy has progressed considerably, notably with the critical edition 
and English translation of the scientific works of Jean Buridan and Nicole 
Oresme. With all due respect to the few scholars who are exceptions to the 
rule—especially Eugenio Randi in this context—the period leading up to the 
two French scientists has not been well served. 4 Since the traditional story for 
many individual problems in natural philosophy is that the real break with 
Aristotelianism came with Buridan, Oresme, and the Oxford Calculators, it is 
useful to focus on the authors who dominated the University of Paris in the 
years just prior to these innovators, namely the Franciscan theologians Peter 
Auriol, Landulph Caracciolo, Francis of Marchia, Francis of Meyronnes, and 
Gerald Odonis. 5 


2) For the plurality of worlds in the period after 1277, Duhem employed the Quodlibeta of 
Henry of Ghent, Godfrey of Fontaines, and Giles of Rome, and the Sentences commentaries of 
Richard of Menneville, William of Ware, John of Bassols, William of Ockham, Robert Holcot, 
and Thomas of Strasbourg. In other contexts Duhem used many other theological works of this 
sort, often in manuscript, notably the Sentences commentaries of Bonaventure, John Duns Sco¬ 
rns, Durand of St Pou^ain, Peter Auriol, Francis of Marchia, Francis of Meyronnes, John Bacon- 
thorpe, Peter of Aquila, and Gregory of Rimini. 

3) See A. Maier, Ausgehendes Mittelalter. Gesammelte Aufiatze zur Geistesgeschichte des 14. Jahr- 
hundert , 3 vols. (Rome, 1964-77), and eadem, Studien zur Naturphilosophie der Spatscholastik, 3 
vols. (latest edd. Rome, 1952-68). 

4) For example, perceptive treatments by Edward Grant, notably Physical Science in the Middle 
Ages (New York, 1971), 24-29, and Planets, Stars, and Orbs. The Medieval Cosmos, 1200-1687 
(Chicago, 1994), ch. 8, nevertheless do not add to the dramatis personae of Duhems study. 
Naturally, most general surveys, such as S.J. Dick, Plurality of Worlds: The Origins of the Extrater¬ 
restrial Life Debate from Democritus to Kant (Cambridge, 1982), 23-43, are less satisfactory. 
Cecilia Trifogli and Silvia Donati provide examples of a fruitful approach in their exhaustive 
examination of all available texts on certain themes in specific periods. 

5) I have tried to do this in small ways in two articles in this journal: ‘Place, Space, and the Phys¬ 
ics of Grace in Auriols Sentences Commentary’, Vivarium 38.1 (2000) (= Special Issue: Peter 
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For the specific problem of the plurality of worlds, in an article published 
in 1990, Eugenio Randi did just that, not only looking at Auriol, Caracciolo, 
Marchia, Meyronnes, and Odonis, but also inspecting the Sentences commen¬ 
taries of over fifty other theologians active in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, including some forty writing between 1277 and Oresme’s era. 6 Randi 
set out to test Duhems scenario, specifically asking to what extent the Con¬ 
demnation of 1277 was a cause and, more importantly, to what degree the 
result can be considered an attack on Aristotle. In line with earlier criticism of 
Duhems exaggerated claims about 1277, Randi showed that already before 
the Condemnation, for example in the work of the Dominican Peter of Taran- 
taise (Pope Innocent V) from the 1230s, theologians rejected Aristotle's denial 
of the possibility of the plurality of worlds on theological grounds, and Randi 
asserted that increased interest in the problem after 1277 was only slight. 
Moreover, focusing on Odonis' Dominican socius as Parisian bachelor of the¬ 
ology, Bernard Lombardi, Randi determined that while theologians did con¬ 
test “the absolute necessity of the Aristotelian natural laws,” they tended to 
“confirm their validity within the actually created world.” 7 

The only flaw in Randi’s approach was in restricting himself to distinctions 
43-44 of commentaries on book I of the Sentences , “the place to look for the 
cosmological problem.” He therefore found only eleven theologians with spe¬ 
cific questions on the issue, and Gerald Odonis was not among them. 8 Had 
they the opportunity, Duhem and Maier would probably have looked further 
in Odonis, perhaps the one major theologian whose works were out of their 
reach. His scientific writings were never printed, and in Paris, where Duhem 
worked, the Bibliotheque nationale had only a copy of Odonis' commentary 
on book IV of the Sentences. In the Vatican, Maier’s territory, there was a mere 
fragment of four folios. Yet both historians had high opinions of Odonis based 
on indirect evidence. Duhem, admiring Odonis’ atomism, lamented, “Unfor¬ 
tunately, we have only an imperfect understanding of the teachings of Gerald 
Odonis.” 9 Maier, who considered Odonis “one of the most original, inspired, 


Auriol ), 117-161; ‘Francis of Marchia’s Virtus derelicta and the Context of Its Development’, 
Vivarium 44.1 (2006) (= Special Issue: Francis of Marchia—Theologian and Philosopher), 41-80. 

6) E. Randi, ‘Plurality of Worlds: Fourteenth Century Theological Debates’, in Knowledge and 
the Sciences in Medieval Philosophy , ed. S. Knuuttila, R. Tyorinoja, and S. Ebbesen (Helsinki, 
1990), 2: 322-330. For the list of Sentences commentaries, see 323, n. 7. 

7) Randi, ‘Plurality of Worlds’ (cit. n. 6 above), 330. 

8) Randi, ‘Plurality of Worlds’ (cit. n. 6 above), 324-325. Randi does cite Odonis at length, 328- 
329, n. 16, but only for his views on God’s absolute and ordained powers in book I, d. 44, q. 1. 

9) Duhem, Medieval Cosmology (cit. n. 1 above), 331. 
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and also daring philosophers of the 14th century,” complained that “no manu¬ 
script of Gerald Odonis’ Sentences commentary was accessible to us.” 10 

Gerald Odonis was anxious to treat the problem of the plurality of worlds, 
not in distinctions 43-44 of book I, but in the final distinction 44 of book II 
of the Sentences . Whereas Peter Lombard had asked about human sinning, 
Odonis expressly changes the subject: 


For the final question of this book, in which one deals mainly with the formation of the 
world machine and its adornment, four questions are asked: First, can the world machine 
be infinite in magnitude? Second, is it possible for there to be several world machines in 
actuality? Third, is it possible for there to be an infinite number of world machines? Fourth, 
is God in every part of the universe via presence, essence, and power? 11 


The somewhat brief first and third questions, on the infinite, are quite inter¬ 
esting but do not concern us here. The long fourth question, on Gods being 
in every part of the universe, is actually a version of Odonis’ famous treatise 
De continuo , in which he puts forth his atomist theory. It is indicative of 
our fields neglect of Odonis that the still unpublished editio princeps of 
this work, surviving in various redactions in nine manuscripts, was only com¬ 
pleted in 2003. 12 

Here we are concerned with the second question, edited below. Question 2 
is roughly the size of the first and third questions combined: can there actually 
be several world machines? As Odonis relates in the second of four articles of 
his question, in De caelo Aristotle argues against the possibility of there being 

10) A. Maier, ‘Die Pariser Disputation des Geraldus Odonis fiber die Visio Beatifica Dei (first 
printed in: Archivio italiano per la storia della pieta 4 [Rome, 1965], 213-251), in Ausgehendes 
Mittelalter , 3: 319-72, at 329; eadem Das Problem des intensiven Grosse (first published Vienna- 
Leipzig 1939), in eadem, Zwei Grundprobleme derscholastischen Naturphilosophie (3rd. ed. Rome, 
1968), 70, n. 27. 

H) Gerald Odonis, In II Sententiarum, d. 44 (S 195vb; W 97va-b): “Pro finali quaestione istius 
libri, in quo principaliter agitur de formatione machinae mundialis et ornatu eius, quaeruntur 
quattuor: primo, utrum machina mundialis possit esse infinita magnitudine; secundo, utrum 
plures machinae mundiales actu esse sint possibiles; tertio, utrum infinitae mundiales machinae 
sint possibiles; quarto, utrum Deus sit in qualibet parte universi per praesentiam, per essentiam, 
et per potentiam.” For sigla see below, 340. 

12) See the Nijmegen MA thesis by S.W. de Boer, Gerardus Odonis O.F.M. over het continuum. 
Een filosofisch-historische studie met een editie van ‘De continuo’, written under the supervision of 
P.J.J.M. Bakker. The edition is on 26-45. For analysis, see now idem, ‘The Importance of Atom¬ 
ism in the Philosophy of Gerard of Odo (O.F.M.)’, in Atomism in Late Medieval Philosophy and 
Theology , ed. C. Grellard and A. Robert (Leiden, 2009), 85-106, where on 98-100 he also dis¬ 
cusses q. 1 of d. 44. 
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more than one world like ours. The primary reason is that the elements of 
another world like ours would have the same nature and hence the same natu¬ 
ral place. As Gerald Odonis puts it: 

When [two] things are of the same nature, wherever one of them tends naturally, so does 
the other, because just as one piece of earth tends to the center, so does another; but the 
earth of that world, if it existed, and the earth of this world would be of the same nature; 
therefore, since the earth [of this world] naturally tends to the center, the earth of the other 
world would tend to the same center, and so the earth of the other world would come to 
the earth of this world. Nor is it valid to say, “Each part has its own heaviness and so it does 
not tend where the other tends.” [This is] because the heavinesses are of the same nature, 
and where one tends, so does the other [lines 98-106]. 


Duhem remarks that this tenet leads Aristotle to others, which Odonis 
also relates: If there were another world, it would be in another place, but 
“outside the world or outside the world machine there is no body, nor place, 
nor a vacuum, nor a plenum, nor can there be any place outside the world 
machine” [81-83]. Moreover, Aristotle argues that this world contains within it 
“all bodies” [90-91], so that it is impossible for there to be another world. In 
fact, since “the form of the heavens is in all of its matter, therefore the form of 
the heavens is not multipliable by individuals, nor is the world machine nor 
the world [multipliable by individuals] for the same reason” [59-61]. Odonis 
gives Aristotle’s analogy: “If snubnosedness were in one big nose that con¬ 
tained the flesh of all noses, then snubnosedness could not be multiplied, 
because there would not be any [other] noses in which such snubnosedness 
would exist” [72-74]. Aristotle’s position and even Odonis’s presentation of it 
are more complicated, but this description will have to suffice. 

According to Duhem, it was the Condemnation of 1277 that forced a break 
with Aristotle, and whether this was the cause or the at least partial effect of a 
shift that was already taking place, it is true that frequently afterwards all of 
Aristotle’s arguments were refuted through an appeal to God’s power. Odonis 
follows an established tradition when he rejects them clearly and succinctly in 
his third article: “Now in the third place one must say what is to be held 
according to the faith,” namely “that Aristotle’s opinion is at odds with the 
truth of the faith and so Catholics should not hold it at all” [110-113]. His 
proof is simple: 


The position that admits that omnipotent God is able to produce any effect that does not 
entail a contradiction is true in itself and in agreement with the Catholic faith, and the 
position that denies that omnipotent God is able to produce any effect that does not entail 
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a contradiction is false and at odds with the truth of the faith... [But t]hat God has created 
the world and can create another one, and can even create new material enough for the 
other world, this does not entail a contradiction [113-117; 122-124]. 

Several of Odoms’ predecessors, starting with Peter of Tarantaise, went beyond 
this to assert that, if God did make another world, the elements in that world 
would behave within that world just as the elements in our world do in ours. 
Richard of Menneville and William of Ockham went beyond mere assertions to 
argue that some elements, like fire, already lack one single natural place, since 
all instances of fire tend toward the nearest point on the circumference of the 
sphere, and fires on either side of the globe thus tend in opposite directions. 
Hence it is not necessary for an element s natural place to be numerically one, 
but only one in species. Two worlds would then have two numerically distinct 
centers, although one in species, a position that Aristotle had rejected explicitly. 
Ockham and others did maintain that there is only one world and that it con¬ 
tains all existing matter, but they stressed that God could create another. 13 

Despite these steps, the most noticeable rupture comes after Odonis, and 
Duhem entitles his discussion of this: “The Return to the Platonic Theory of 
Weight: Nicole Oresme.” 14 Oresme very clearly rejects Aristotle’s argument, 
saying that another world like ours would behave like ours, without interfer¬ 
ing with it. He explains that, if an indivisible piece of earth were placed exactly 
equidistant between two equal worlds, it would remain there, “like a piece of 
iron halfway between two magnets of equal strength,” although it would be 
difficult to find such a balance and maintain it for long, “as in the case of a 
heavy sword, which would not stand for any length of time upright on its 
point.” If the piece of earth could be divided, one half would move toward one 
world and the other to the other. 15 Thus, rather than each element having one 
absolute natural place in number, Oresme looked at place as relative: each 
world would have its own up, down, center, and circumference: “Therefore, I 
say that up and down... indicate nothing more than the natural law concern¬ 
ing heavy and light bodies, which is that all the heavy bodies so far as possible 
are located in the middle of the light bodies.” 16 So Oresme in essence imagines 


13) See Duhem, Medieval Cosmology (cit. n. 1 above), and Randi, ‘Plurality of Worlds’ (cit. n. 6 
above), 323-327. 

14) Duhem, Medieval Cosmology (cit. n. 1 above), 472-479. 

15) Nicole Oresme, Le Livre du del et du monde I, c. 16, ed. et trans. A.D. Menut and A.J. Denomy 
(Madison, 1968), 134-137. 

16) Nicole Oresme, Le Livre du del et du monde I, c. 24, ed. et trans. Menut and Denomy (cit. 
n. 13 above), 172-173. 
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that other worlds would be arranged as ours, with heavy bodies surrounded by 
lighter ones in decreasing layers of density or “gravity.” As Duhem remarks, 
this was Plato’s position in the Timaeus , developed by Plutarch in On the Face 
in the Orb of the Moon , although Duhem believes that the Timaeus was 
Oresme’s source. 17 

Finally, Oresme went beyond admitting the mere possibility of extra-cosmic 
void space to assert the real existence of a vacuum outside the last sphere: 

The human mind consents naturally, as it were, to the idea that beyond heaven and outside 
the world, which is not infinite, there exists some space whatever it may be, and we cannot 
easily conceive the contrary... Thus, outside the heavens, is an empty incorporeal space 
quite different from any other plenum or corporeal space... Now this space of which we 
are talking is infinite and indivisible... We cannot comprehend nor conceive this incorpo¬ 
real space which exists beyond the heavens. Reason and truth, however, inform us that 
it exists. 18 


What was Gerald Odonis’ position? As I said, Odonis divides his question 
into four articles, but the structure is rather intriguing: “First I shall recite 
Plato’s opinion with his arguments, second the position of Aristotle with his 
arguments, third I shall say what one must hold according to the faith, fourth 
what [one must hold] according to the truth of philosophy” [10-13]. For Pla¬ 
to’s position, Odonis cites (chapter 9 of) book I of Aristotle’s Decaelo , although 
Aristotle does not mention Plato there, but refers vaguely to those who hold 
the theory of forms. Thus, in article one Odonis presents Plato’s opinion, 
according to Aristotle’s presentation, that every nature with form in matter 
can be multiplied through individuals, that every nature whose parts can be 
multiplied can itself be multiplied through individuals, and that every nature 
existing in imitation of its exemplar can be multiplied through individuals. 
For Odonis, it is against Plato’s theory that Aristotle developed his own, and 
this in turn is how Odonis presents Aristotle’s position in article two, as I 
described earlier. Moreover, it is the explicit opposition between Plato and 
Aristotle that takes center stage in Odonis’ article three on what is to be held 
according to the faith: 


Now in the third place one must say what is to be held according to the faith. Therefore I 
say that the opinion that is Catholic and holy and in agreement with the truth of the faith 


17) Duhem, Medieval Cosmology (cit. n. 1 above), 472-473. 

18) Nicole Oresme, Le Livre du ciel et du monde I, c. 24, ed. et trans. Menut and Denomy (cit. 
n. 13 above), 176-177. 
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is Plato’s opinion, but that Aristotle’s opinion is at odds with the truth of the faith and 
therefore Catholics should not hold it at all [110-113]. 


He concludes the third article by saying that “Plato’s position is true and true 
Catholics should approve it, and Aristotle’s position is false and true Catholics 
should reprove it” [125-126]. 

The mere presentation of the question in terms of the Plato-Aristotle debate 
is quite remarkable, but had Odonis ceased his discussion at the end of the 
third article—as many others would have—we would have little reason to be 
interested in Odonis in this context. But Odonis in fact continues with a 
fourth article, which is by far the largest of the four: “In the fourth place one 
must speak according to the path of philosophy” [127]. Odonis divides the 
article into three parts: “It seems to me that according to the path of philoso¬ 
phy Plato’s position is to be held without qualification, which I first intend to 
prove; second I shall show that Plato’s arguments are not dissolved; third, that 
the Philosopher’s arguments are not conclusive” [131-133]. Odonis begins 
with a complete rejection of the so-called doctrine of the double-truth: 


The ratio of faith does not contradict the ratio of nature (although it could well be thus for 
things that are above nature, this is not the case with things that are against nature); but 
Plato’s opinion, as I have proven, must be held according to the faith; therefore [it must be 
held] according to nature as well [134-137]. 

Several of Odonis’ arguments aim to show explicitly that Plato’s reasoning 
about form and matter and exemplar causation is sound and Aristotle’s refuta¬ 
tions are not. For our present purposes it is more interesting to focus on Odo¬ 
nis’ own refutations of Aristotle’s arguments for his own position. 

To Aristotle’s claim that the earth in another world would come to the earth 
of this world, Odonis presents the argument we have seen in Ockham and 
others, but rejected in Aristotle, that “although they are of the same nature, it 
is not necessary for them to tend to the same center in number, but just to the 
same in species, because each would have its own center to which it would 
tend” [187-190]. Odonis illustrates this with a nice analogy: 

It is certain that my blood and your blood are of the same nature. So since my blood flows 
from the liver, where it is first separated, to the heart, where is it better directed, when my 
blood flows to my heart your blood does not therefore flow to the same heart in number, 
although it is of the same nature, but [it flows] to your heart, which is of the same species 
as my heart, and that man’s blood to his heart, and so on for others. So the blood of all 
living beings does not have a natural inclination to the same heart in number, but to the 
same in species. In this way, the earth of another world or of several would not be inclined 
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naturally to the same center in number, but to the same in species, and so the earth of any 
world [would incline] to the center of its world [191-199]. 


In this way Odonis does not simply declare that Aristotle’s reasoning is errone¬ 
ous, as theologians were compelled to do after 1277, but he shows by analogy 
that it has no basis. A second analogy brings this home: 


If one takes a bowl of water and puts it toward the northern region, and if one places in it 
a needle that has been rubbed hard with steel, by virtue of the steel that needle will move 
toward the North Pole. Let another bowl of water be taken and put toward the south 
region. The needle that has been rubbed hard with steel, when placed in it, will move 
toward the South Pole. And yet it will be one and the same needle. So how is it that it moves 
toward different parts? For no other reason except from the nature of bodies and of reality, 
because the northern and southern regions have different influences. In this way, in the 
matter at hand, I maintain that the earth of this world moves to the center of this world and 
the earth of another world [moves] to the center of the other one, not to the center of 
this one [200-208]. 

He then adds that “the piece of earth would have one causality of moving to 
the center of the other world, if it were posited, and another to the center of 
this one, because this world and that one would not be the same world” [213- 
215]. That is, it is not the mere nature of the piece of earth, but the center of 
the world that shares in this causation. Although Odonis does not expand on 
this, he appears to be suggesting that gravity is a mutual causation involving 
the two bodies. 

In reply to Aristotle’s claim that beyond the heavens of this world there is 
neither place nor body, Odonis at first agrees that there is not, but he asserts 
that there could be by God’s power. “Indeed, if God were to create another 
world machine outside this one and another world, then necessarily beyond 
the heavens there would be bodies—and places which would be violent for 
some of these bodies and natural for others—just as is now de facto the case 
in this world” [173-176]. But then Odonis interjects quickly: “And I would 
not even consider it very untoward if in reality, right now, de facto, one said 
that beyond the heavens there is a place and an infinite space, although an 
empty vacuum” [176-178]. 

Gerald Odonis had a knack for being remarkably clear and succinct, compos¬ 
ing brief questions that went straight to the point and left the reader with little 
doubt about Odonis’ often innovative, even radical positions. If Randi’s theo¬ 
logians were physical Aristotelians who admitted that things could have been 
otherwise, Odonis’ opposition to Aristotle in favor of Plato is deliberate, 
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manifest, and repeated. He went beyond a discussion of what could be possi¬ 
ble given Gods absolute power to suggest that the causes of things here and 
now may in fact not be as Aristotle believed, even if there is just one world— 
but there might just be extra-cosmic void space after all. It is not unlikely that 
Nicole Oresme knew the Sentences commentary of this Franciscan bachelor 
of theology at Paris lecturing in the late 1320s, a theologian whose ideas had 
a profound impact, for example, on the Physics commentary of John the 
Canon. 19 But even if Oresme did not, and even if he did not learn of Odonis' 
ideas indirectly, there is no denying that many of the theories Oresme would 
expound with great flair in the following decades were already put forth in 
some form in the Minorites' convent at Paris in the late 1310s and 1320s, a 
milieu that certainly deserves our closer scrutiny. 


The Edition 

The edition is based on the two fourteenth-century manuscripts known to 
carry the text: Sarnano, Biblioteca comunale, E.98 (= S) (containing Odonis 
I-II Sentences ), and Valencia, Biblioteca de la Catedral, 200 (formerly 63) 
(= W) (containing Odonis' II-III Sentences) . 20 I generally follow S, which is 
slightly better here than W (see, for example, W's omissionesper homoioteleuton 
of ten words at 11. 41-42 and of five words at 1. 146, and another omission of 
five words at 11. 198-199). Although the manuscripts share numerous small 
errors, and in lines 22-23 there appears to be a shared omission per homoiote¬ 
leuton, otherwise the text is fairly clear. Orthography is classicized, the appara¬ 
tus criticus is exhaustive, and notations are standard. 


19) See R.L. Friedman and C. Schabel, ‘Introduction, Vivarium 44.1 (2006), 1-20, at 8-9. 

20) For the manuscripts, see G. Abate, ‘Antichi manoscritti ed incunaboli dell’ex biblioteca 
O.F.M. Conv. di S. Francesco ora Biblioteca comunale di Sarnano’, Miscellanea Francescana 47 
(1947), 478-504, at 504 (S); D.E. Olmos y Canalda, Codices de la Catedral de Valencia (Valencia, 
1943), 147-148 (V); Giraldus Odonis O.F.M., Opera Philosophica I: Logica , ed. L.M. de Rijk 
(Leiden, 1997), 16-17 (V); C. Schabel, ‘The Sentences Commentary of Gerardus Odonis, OFM’, 
Bulletin dephilosophie medievale 46 (2004), 115-161, at 130-131 and passim (S and V); Giraldus 
Odonis O.F.M., Opera Philosophica II: De intentionibus. With a Study on the Medieval Intentional- 
ity Debate up to ca. 1350 , ed. L.M. de Rijk (Leiden, 2005), 6-7 and passim (S and V). 
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Geraldi Odonis, In secundum librum Sententiarum , d. 44, q. 2 

<Utrum plures machinae mundiales actu esse sint possibiles> 

Ad secundam quaestionem arguitur quod non sit possibile esse plures mundos 
seu plures machinas mundiales: quia non possunt esse plura tempora, ergo nec 
plures machinae mundiales nec plures mundi [S 196va] per consequens. Ante- 
cedens patet per Philosophum, IV Physicorum. Consequentia tenet, quia posi- 
5 tis pluribus machinis mundialibus vel pluribus mundis, necessario ponuntur 
plures primi motus et plura prima mobilia, ergo et plura tempora, cum tern- 
pus sit passio primi mobilis. 

In oppositum arguitur: quia omnis natura finita est multiplicabilis per indi- 
vidua, quare possibile erit esse plures mundos et plures machinas mundiales. 

10 Pro evidentia istius quaestionis primo recitabo opinionem Platonis cum 
rationibus suis, secundo positionem Aristotelis cum rationibus suis, tertio 
dicam quid sentiendum secundum fidem, quarto quid secundum veritatem 
philosophi<ae>. 


<Articulus primus: opinio Platonis> 

Quantum ad primum, sciendum quod, secundum quod Aristoteles recitat I 
15 De caelo et mundo , Plato fuit istius opinionis: quod possibile est esse plures 
mundos et plures machinas mundiales. Ad hoc autem induxit tres rationes, 
quas ibidem recitat Philosophus. Prima ratio talis est: omnis natura habens 
formam in materia potest multiplicari per individua; sed mundus et machina 
mundialis est natura habens formam in materia; ergo mundus et machina 
20 mundialis potest multiplicari per individua. Maior probatur sic per eundem 
Platonem: omnis natura quae per se sumpta est alterius dispositionis quam 
sumpta cum materia <potest multiplicari per individua; sed omnis forma per 
se sumpta est alterius dispositionis quam sumpta cum materia>; ergo potest 
multiplicari per individua. Maior istius prosyllogismi patet, quia si natura de 
25 se est alterius dispositionis quam quando sumitur cum materia, de se et de 
natura sua non determinat sibi esse in tali materia, sed quantum est de natura 
sua potest esse in alia et alia in quacumque materia; et si hoc, igitur potest 
multiplicari in plura individua, quia tales plures materiae erunt in pluribus 


4 Aristoteles, Physica IV, c. 14: 223bl-12. 15 Aristoteles, De caelo et mundo I, c. 9: 277b26- 

278a22. 


15 istius] illius S 
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individuis. Minor patet, quia alia est dispositio et ratio formae de se et ut est 
30 cum materia, sicut patet, quia alia est ratio circuli ut circulus est et ut in ferro, 
quia ut circulus est potest esse in quocumque metallo. Et sic potest multipli- 
cari in plures circulos specie vel numero, sicut metalla differunt specie vel 
numero. Quare eodem modo de quacumque forma, quae per se sumpta est 
alterius rationis quam sumpta cum materia. 

35 Secunda ratio est haec: omnis natura cuius partes possunt multiplicari in 
individua et ipsa potest multiplicari in individua, quia si multiplicarentur nasi 
et capita et singulae partes hominis, necessario multiplicaretur homo; sed par¬ 
tes caeli possunt multiplicari in individua. Patet: quia ponatur quod caelum 
dividatur in mille partes, istae partes erunt eiusdem rationis vel non. [W 98vb] 
40 Non est dicendum quod non, quoniam omnes partes continui sunt eiusdem 
rationis, non alterius. Si eiusdem, igitur erunt plura individua eius speciei, et 
sic caelum multiplicari potest in plura individua, et eodem modo mundialis 
machina et mundus totus. 

Tertia ratio est haec: omnis natura existens secundum imitationem exempli 
45 potest multiplicari in individua; sed mundialis machina et mundus totus est 
quaedam natura facta ad imitationem exempli; ergo mundialis machina et 
mundus potest multiplicari per individua, et caelum et omnia huiusmodi facta 
per imitationem exempli. Maior probatur per Platonem: quia exemplum non 
dicitur tantum unius individui, sed totius speciei, sicut aliquis habens in sua 
50 memoria exemplar faciendi illam litteram A universalis vel A in universali, 
quoniam si istud exemplar esset tantum istius A singularis, cum scripsisset 
unum A singulare, amisisset memoriam et exemplum istius A. Minorem sup- 
ponit sicut per se notam ab eo, quia mundus et caelum habent exemplum in 
mente divina, quod vocatur mundus archetypus\ Et idem dicit Boethius, De 
55 consolatione : quod Deus omnium est exemplar. 

<Articulus secundus: opinio Aristotelis> 

Alia est opinio Philosophi, I De caelo , ubi improbat Platonem tripliciter quod 
non possunt esse plures mundi, primo per naturam et rationem contrariam 
primae rationi Platonis. Et arguitur sic: nulla forma quae est in tota sua 
[S 196vb] materia potest multiplicari in individua; sed forma caeli est <in> 


55 Boethius, De consolatione Philosophiae , esp. V, prosa 3 (CCL 94, 92-95). 56 Aristoteles, De 

caelo et mundo I, c. 9: 278a23-279al 1. 58 Hie supra, 11. 16-34. 


31 potest 2 ] habet S 37 capita] capia a.c. s.l. W; capia S 41-42 eius speciei... individua om. 
per homoio. W 51 istud exemplar] illud exemplum S 
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60 tota sua materia; ergo forma caeli non est multiplicabilis per individua, nec 
machina mundialis nec mundus per eandem rationem. Maior patet, quia si 
forma existens in hac materia istius singularis habet quicquid est de natura 
materiae istius speciei, non potest multiplicari in individua, quoniam illud 
aliud individuum vel multa, si essent, non haberent aliquid de materia. Minor 
63 patet, quia quod non sint plures soles non est defectus ex parte formae solis, 
quoniam ilia est plurificabilis, sed ex parte materiae, quae non potest plurifi- 
cari; quare etc. 

Et confirmatur maior, quia si circulus esset in uno metallo vel in aliqua alia 
materia quae contineret omnem materiam circuli, tunc circulus non posset 
70 multiplicari, non secundum formam et naturam circuli, sed quia materia non 
esset in qua vel cum qua posset esse vel plurificari. 

Item, <si> simitas esset in uno magno naso quod contineret carnem omnium 
nasorum, tunc simitas non posset multiplicari, quia non essent nasi in quibus 
talis simitas existeret. Eodem modo hie. 

75 Per istam rationem patet solutio ad rationem Platonis. Dicit enim Philoso- 
phus quod ratio Platonis est sermo cui nullus potest contradicere. Si enim 
materia in qua est talis forma esset plurificabilis sicut forma, tunc demonstra- 
ret. Sed non est, ideo non valet. 

Secundo arguitur: quia si esset alius mundus, vel esset in eodem loco cum 
80 isto mundo qui nunc est vel in alio. Non in eodem, quia impossibile est duo 
corpora esse in eodem loco, IV Physicorum. Nec in alio, quia extra mundum 
vel extra mundialem machinam non est corpus, nec locus, nec vacuum, nec 
plenum, nec esse potest extra mundialem machinam locus aliquis. Quod pro- 
batur: quia talis locus, si esset, vel esset naturalis alicui corpori vel [W 99ra] 
85 nulli, sed esset omni corpori violentus et accidentalis. Non naturalis, quia in 
omni loco alicui corpori naturali est corpus cui ille locus est naturalis. Extra 
autem mundialem machinam nullum est corpus, quare nec locus alicui cor¬ 
pori naturalis. Nec violentus vel accidentalis, quia omnis locus alicui corpori 
violentus est alicui alteri naturalis. 

90 Tertio arguitur per eundem Aristotelem ad idem: quia iste mundus continet 
omnia corpora et sensata, et sic si iste haberet vel compateretur secum alium 
mundum eiusdem speciei cum isto, vel ille alius esset mundus, vel iste 


81 Aristoteles, Physica IV, c. 1: 209a6-7. 
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spoliaretur istis corporibus, vel alius istis mutaretur et iste remaneret mundus. 
Utrumque est impossibile, quia sic unus vel alius esset formaliter imperfectus. 

95 Item, quia ille sic possibilis vel contineret corpora mixta vel simplicia. Non 
corpora mixta, quia ilia continent in se simplicia. <Simplicia> autem in illo 
mundo esse non possunt, quia tunc terra quae esset in illo mundo esset eius- 
dem rationis et speciei cum ista istius mundi. Tunc arguitur: quia quaecumque 
sunt eiusdem rationis, ubicumque naturaliter tendit unum, et reliquum, quia 
100 sicut una pars terrae tendit ad centrum, ita et altera; sed terra illius mundi, si 
esset, et terra istius essent eiusdem rationis; ergo cum ista naturaliter tendat ad 
centrum, ad idem centrum tenderet terra alterius mundi, et sic terra alterius 
mundi veniret ad terram istius mundi. 

Nec valet si dicatur quod quaelibet pars propriam gravitatem habet, et ideo 
105 una non declinat ubi declinat altera, quia gravitates sunt eiusdem rationis, 
ergo quo declinat una, declinat altera. Eodem modo de aliis corporibus. Ignis 
enim alterius mundi necessario accederet ad ignem alterius et e converso, et 
aqua ad aquam, et sic ambo mundi miscerentur et corrumperent et destru- 
erent se mutuo. 

<Articulus tertius: secundum fidem> 

110 Nunc tertio loco dicendum quid sentiendum est secundum fidem. Dico ergo 
quod opinio Catholica est et sancta et veritati fidei consona opinio Platonis, 
opinio autem Aristotelis est veritati fidei dissona, et ideo a Catholicis minime 
est tenenda. Quod probo: quia ilia positio quae confitetur Deum omnipo- 
tentem possibilem producere omnem effectum non implicantem contradic- 
115 tionem est vera in se et fidei Catholicae consona, et ilia positio quae negat 
Deum omnipotentem possibilem producere omnem effectum non implican¬ 
tem contradictionem est falsa et veritati fidei dissona. Patet, quia fides 
[S 197ra] confitetur Deum esse omnipotentem in Symbolo, potentem produ¬ 
cere omnem effectum non implicantem contradictionem, quia non erit impos- 
120 sibile apud Deum omne verbum , Lucae 1<.37>. Sed opinio Platonis confitetur 

Deum omnipotentem potentem producere omnem effectum non implican¬ 
tem contradictionem—confitetur enim Deum creasse mundum et posse creare 
alium, et posse etiam creare materiam novam sufficientem pro alio mundo. 
Istud autem non implicat contradictionem, quia numquam est respectu 
125 eiusdem—et statim videbitur quare positio Platonis est vera et a veris Cathol¬ 

icis approbanda, et opinio Aristotelis falsa et a veris Catholicis reprobanda. 


101 ergo cum inv. W 101 tendat] tendant SW 111 veritati fidei inv. W 113 ilia] ista W 
115 ilia] ista W 123 et posse om. W 124 est] esse S 
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<Articulus quartus: secundum viam philosophiae> 

Quarto loco dicendum secundum viam philosophiae. [W 99rb] Sciendum 
autem quod Commentator, videns quod via Aristotelis erat difficilis et gravis 
ad sustinendum, negavit materiam, sicut patet ex positionibus recitatis et ex 
130 rationibus eorum. Sed haec opinio Commentatoris fuit superius improbata. 

Videtur ergo mihi quod secundum viam philosophiae positio Platonis sim- 
pliciter est tenenda, quod primo intendo probare, secundo ostendam quod ratio- 
nes Platonis non solvuntur, tertio quod rationes Philosophi non concludunt. 

Primum probo sic: ratio fidei non contradicit rationi naturae—licet bene 
135 possit esse de his quae sunt supra naturam, non tamen est de his quae sunt 
contra naturam; sed opinio Platonis, ut probavi, est tenenda secundum fidem; 
ergo et secundum naturam. 

Hoc idem ostendo: primo, quia prima solutio est nulla cum dicit quod tota 
ratio impossibilitatis est eo quod materia non potest plurificari, licet bene 
140 forma. Sed quod hoc nihil sit ostendo: quia ipsemet Philosophus dicit, II 
Physicorum et II De anima et II De caelo , quod natura nec prima causa deficit 
in necessariis, nec habundat in superfluis secundum totam speciem, licet bene 
in aliquibus individuis, sicut in monstruosis et orbatis; sed ponere formam 
plurificari, quae numquam plurificabitur—immo impossibilis est plurificari 
145 propter defectum materiae implurificabilis—est ponere superfluum, et ponere 
materiam implurificabilem quae non habet formam implurificabilem corre- 
spondentem ei est ponere defectum necessarii; quare etc. 

Item, dicit Philosophus, I Posteriorum , quod aliquando demonstratur effec- 
tus per causam, aliquando e converso, scilicet causa per effectum, aliquando 
150 causa per causam—non per omnem causam, ut ipse dicit; sed materia, quae 
est causa, demonstratur per formam sicut per causam; igitur, cum forma sit 
plurificabilis, erit causa quod materia sit plurificabilis, et per ipsam poterit 
demons trari. 

Item, IX Metaphysicae , si ad antecedens de inesse sequitur necessario conse- 
155 quens de inesse, ad antecedens de possibili sequitur consequens de possibili; sed 
bene sequitur, ‘forma est, ergo materia ei conveniens est possibilis plurificarf. 


138 Hie supra, 11. 58-67. 141 Aristoteles, Physica II, c. 1; De anima II, c. 4, 4l5a26-b2 (cf. 

Ill, c. 9:432b20-21); De caelo etmundo II, c. 5: 288a2-13. 148 Aristoteles, Analyticaposteriora 

I, c. 6: 75a34-36. 154 Aristoteles, Metaphysica IX, c. 4: 1047bl5-30. 
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Item, III Metaphysicae dicit Philosophus quod per formam contingit potis- 
sime demonstrare inter omnes causas; sed sic non esset in proposito, quia plus 
convinceret materia implurificabilis quam forma plurificabilis, quoniam ad 
160 illam vult sequi effectum et non ad istam. Quare videtur mihi quod prima 
ratio Platonis est necessaria et ratio Philosophi nulla. 

Cum etiam secundam rationem Philosophus reputet derisionem, dico quod 
ratio Platonis secunda demonstrat et ratio Aristotelis secunda nihil concludit. 
Primum patet, quoniam Deus est exemplar mundi et omnium, secundum 
163 enim Augustinum, “Verbum est ars et exemplum omnium viventium ratione 
plena”; sed exemplar non est unius solius individui, sed totius unius speciei, 
cui exemplari vel rei exemplatae plurificatio non repugnat, sicut statim est 
ostensum; igitur etc. 

Ratio etiam secunda Aristotelis non valet. Cum enim dicit quod ille mun- 
170 dus vel esset in eodem loco cum isto vel in alio, dico quod in alio. Et cum 
arguit, quia extra caelum non est locus nec corpus, dico quod non est extra 
caelum, nec corpus, sed possibile est esse. Et si poneretur in esse, nullum 
sequeretur impossibile—immo si Deus crearet aliam mundialem machinam 
extra istam et alium mundum, tunc necessario extra istud caelum [S 197vb; W 
175 99va] ultimum essent corpora et loca aliquibus de illis corporibus violenta et 

aliquibus naturalia, sicut nunc est de facto in isto mundo. Nec etiam reputa- 
rem multum inconveniens si actu modo de facto diceretur quod extra caelum 
esset locus et spatium infinitum, quamvis vacuum. 

Tertiam etiam rationem Platonis credo concludere, et rationem Philosophi 
180 ad propositum parum valere. Nec valet cum dicit ad tertiam rationem quod 
partes universi non possunt multiplicari, quoniam omnes partes suas habet 
actu. Dico quod licet istud esset verum de partibus possibilibus isti mundo, 
non tamen est verum de partibus possibilibus alteri mundo vel etiam de par¬ 
tibus possibilibus respectu totius universi, quia non omnes illas partes possi- 
185 biles habet. 

Ratio etiam sua non valet. Cum enim dicit quod terra ilia accederet ad 
istam, nego. Et cum probat, quia sunt eiusdem rationis, dico quod, quamvis 
sint eiusdem rationis, non oportet quod declinent ad idem centrum in numero, 


157 Aristoteles, Metaphysica III, c. 4: 999b 14-18. 161 Hie supra, 11. 17-34. 163 Hie supra, 

11. 35-43. 165 Augustinus, De TrinitateVl, c. 10, no. 11 (CCL 50, 241.21-22). 169 Hie 

supra, 11. 79-89. 180 Hie supra, 11. 44-55 et 90-94. 186 Hie supra, 11. 95-103. 


162 Philosophus reputet inv. W 168 igitur] ergo W 172 nec om. W 173 crearet] causaret 
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sed bene ad idem in specie, quia quaelibet haberet centrum sibi proprium ad 
190 quod declinaret. Et probo hoc duplici exemplo et ratione. Exemplo quidem, 
quia certum est quod sanguis meus et sanguis tuus sunt eiusdem rationis. Cum 
igitur sanguis meus emanet ab epate, ubi primo distinguitur, ad cor, ibi melius 
digiritur, cum sanguis meus emanat ad cor meum, non propter hoc sanguis 
tuus emanat ad idem cor in numero, quamvis sit eiusdem rationis, sed ad cor 
193 tuum, quod est eiusdem speciei cum corde meo, et sanguis illius ad cor illius, 
et sic de aliis. Non ergo sanguis omnium viventium habet naturalem inclina- 
tionem ad idem cor in numero, sed ad idem in specie. Sic nec terra alterius 
mundi vel plurium inclinaretur naturaliter ad idem centrum in numero, sed 
ad idem in specie, et sic terra cuiuslibet mundi ad centrum mundi sui. 

200 Aliud exemplum: si accipiatur una scutella aquae et ponatur versus aquilona- 
rem partem, et ibi ponatur acus confricata cum adamante, ilia acus virtute 
adamantis movebitur ad polum arcticum. Accipiatur etiam una alia scutella 
aquae et ponatur versus partem australem. Acus ibi posita confricata cum ada¬ 
mante movebitur ad polum antarcticum, et tamen erit una et eadem acus. 
205 Unde igitur est quod ista moveatur versus diversas partes? Non ex alio nisi ex 
natura corporum et rei, quia aliam influentiam habet pars australis et aliam 
aquilonaris. Sic dico in proposito quod terra istius mundi movetur ad centrum 
istius mundi et terra alterius mundi ad centrum alterius, non ad centrum istius. 

Ratio ad hoc est: secundum enim Philosophum, IV Physicorum , locus non 
210 solum est et existentiam habet, immo etiam habet causalitatem et influentiam 
super locatum. Hoc autem non habet in quantum mathematicus, scilicet in 
quantum habet trinam dimensionem tantum, sed hoc habet ex natura corpo¬ 
rum, eo scilicet quod est locus talium corporum. Sic dico quod terra aliam 
causalitatem haberet movendi ad centrum alterius mundi, si poneretur, et 
215 aliam ad centrum istius, quia mundus iste et ille non essent idem mundus. 
Quare ratio Philosophi non concludit. 

Ad argumentum in oppositum, nego consequentiam. Positis enim duobus 
primis mobilibus [W 99vb] et motibus, non ponuntur duo tempora. Tempus 
enim, ut visum est supra, non est passio vel sequela motus. 


209 Aristoteles, Physica IV, c. 1: 208b9-10. 217 Hie supra, 11. 1-7. 
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Abstract 

The most studied source for Gerald Odonis’ doctrine of the beatific vision is the text 
of his Advent 1333 disputed question known as his Quodlibet. The polemic nature of 
the question and its structural idiosyncrasies have led to difficulties in interpreting 
Odonis’ theory of the “middle vision” of the divine essence that the separate souls of 
the blessed have, as well as in understanding his defense of Pope John XXII’s contro¬ 
versial opinion (which excludes such a middle vision). By relating Odonis’ 1333 dis¬ 
putation to his earlier commentary on the Sentences , most notably his systematic 
discussion of the beatific vision in book IV, this paper shows how Odonis tried to fit 
his doctrine of the “middle vision” with his previous discussion, which itself reflects 
the influence of the 1317 publication of the acts of the 1311-12 Council of Vienne. 

Keywords 

Gerald Odonis, theology, beatific vision, quodlibet, John XXII 


Gerald Odonis outlines and defends a distinct and unique view of the beatific 
vision in the written version of his Quodlibet. Odoms’ understanding of a “mid¬ 
dle vision” of the divine essence enjoyed by the separate souls conformed 
neither to the common opinion of contemporary theologians, who condemned 
him, nor to Pope John XXII’s position, which he seemed to have been under¬ 
stood as supporting. 1 Paradoxically, the clarity with which he defends his posi¬ 
tion has fueled confusion regarding Odonis’ Quodlibet and his authentic 


1} For the background to Odonis’ university career, see Guiral Ot, La vision de Dieu aux multiples 
formes, ed. and trans. C. Trottmann (Paris, 2001), 9-15; L.M. de Rijk, ‘Works by Gerald Ot 
(Gerald Odonis) on Logic, Metaphysics and Natural Philosophy Rediscovered in Madrid, Bibl. 
Nac. 4229’, Archives d’histoire doctrinale et litteraire du moyen Age 60 (1993), 173-193; Giraldtis 
Odonis OFM, Opera Philosophica, I Logica, ed. L.M. de Rijk (Leiden, 1997); C. Schabel, ‘The 
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doctrine of the beatific vision, with some questioning whether Odoms’ Quod¬ 
libet is , in fact, an “authentic” Quodlibet reflecting the 1333 disputation, and 
others declaring that Odonis defends a position different from his own in an 
act of intellectual duplicity born of desperation when faced with condemnation 
and censure. An analysis of the structure of the Quodlibet reveals with some 
precision in what ways the written work reflects the oral disputation and in 
what ways it does not. Odonis’ thesis of the “middle vision” was not an after¬ 
thought, but was essential to his original quodlibetal determination. Compar¬ 
ing Odonis’ treatment in his Quodlibet with his discussions of the beatific vision 
in his Sentences commentaries reveals the constraints that he faced in 1333 
when elaborating his own doctrine. He defended the pope’s position as opina- 
bilis , falling within the range of orthodox theological positions; he claimed the 
same status for his thesis of the “middle vision,” which was as extreme an inter¬ 
pretation as he could provide without contradicting his earlier statements. 2 

The text known as Gerald Odonis’ Quodlibet arises from when Odonis 
passed through Paris on papal business. In September 1333, Pope John XXII 
sent Odonis and Arnaud de Saint-Michel on a diplomatic mission to Scot¬ 
land. In an extended stay in Paris, they defended the pope’s view that the 
beatific vision does not occur until after the Last Judgment. The irritated King 
Philip VI Valois threatened Gerald and Arnaud, and the pope reprimanded 
the king. Immediately after the departure of the emissaries of the pope, the 
king convoked a meeting at Vincennes of all the masters of theology in Paris, 
and this commission of twenty-nine masters (four of them, including the 
Franciscans, arrived late) produced a statement of doctrine that excluded the 
pope’s understanding of the beatific vision and that of Odonis. 3 


Sentences Commentary of Gerardus Odonis, OFM’, Bulletin dephilosophie medievale 46 (2004), 
116-161. 

2) This paper builds on the treatment in W.O. Duba, ‘Continental Franciscan Quodlibeta after 
Scorns’, in Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages: The Fourteenth Century , ed. C. Schabel 
(Leiden, 2007), 569-649, at 629-638. 

3) Trottmann’s introduction to Guiral Ot, La vision deDieu (cit. n. 1 above), 16-22; idem, ‘Intellect 
et images dans “La vision de Dieu aux multiples formes” de Guiral Ot’, in Intellect et imagination 
dans la philosophie medievale , ed. M.C. Pacheco and J.F. Meirinhos, 4 vols. (Turnhout, 2006), 
3: 1876-1886; idem, ‘Guiral Ot. De l’eternite au temps et retour. Conjectures a partir du De mul- 
tiformi visione Dei , in The Medieval Concept of Time. Studies on the Scholastic Debate and Its Recep¬ 
tion in Early Modem Philosophy , ed. P. Porro (Leiden, 2001), 287-317; idem, La vision beatifiquedes 
disputes scolastiques a sa definition par Benoit XII (Rome, 1995), 714-724; A. Maier, ‘Schriften, 
Daten und Personen aus dem Visio-Streit unter Johann XXII.’, in eadem, Ausgehendes Mittelalter. 
GesammelteAufidtze zur Geistegeschichte des 14. Jahrhunderts , 3 vols. (Rome, 1964-77), 3: 543-590; 
eadem, ‘Die Pariser Disputation des Gerald Odonis iiber die Visio beatifica Dei\ ibid., 319-372. 
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Odoms’ written Quodlibet exists in a single manuscript witness that Chris¬ 
tian Trottmann has edited and translated into French. A disputation held by 
Gerald Odonis at Paris in late 1333 generated a great deal of controversy such 
that, on 17 December, a commission of ten theologians organized by the king 
compelled Odonis to recant privately his view on the beatific vision. This Quod¬ 
libet would be the text of the disputation, and hence from Advent 1333. 4 

When compared with other quodlibeta , the written text of Odonis’ Quodlibet 
bears many curious features that complicate interpretation. The text consists 
of a single question, and the author announces in the course of a lengthy pro¬ 
testation right after the divisio textus that he has a written version that he will 
submit after the fact, stating: 


Thirdly, I protest that whatever of my statements may be reported by word or writing out¬ 
side of those things that are in the present quire, which I will give as an exemplar, I hold as 
not being said, and I reckon them not to be my sayings, nor expressing my meaning. 5 

The explicit to the manuscript copy announces that this written text was pre¬ 
ferred by Odonis in his determination. So on this basis one could conclude 
that Odonis read this version. 

Furthermore, while contemporary reports claim that Odonis defended the 
pope’s view, in fact he argues for a position that does not correspond to that of 
the pope. John XXII denied any sort of vision of the divine essence before the 
Last Judgment, but here Odonis claims that, after death and before the Resur¬ 
rection, the saints have a “middle vision,” different from the beatific vision. 
The beatitude of the souls of the saints before the Last Judgment is only par¬ 
tial, as time has not been perfected, and so neither their vision nor their enjoy¬ 
ment of the divine essence is complete. When the Last Judgment brings about 
the perfection of time and the completion of vision and enjoyment, another 
form of beatitude must take over. 6 

This view, while perfectly compatible with Odonis’ doctrine of the succes¬ 
sion of substantial forms, 7 has encountered doubts concerning its sincerity. In 
terms of volume, most of the text argues for the beatific vision after the Last 
Judgment and refutes arguments to the contrary. Therefore, one reading of 


4) Maier, ‘Die Pariser Disputation (cit. n. 3 above), 320-329. 

5) Guiral Ot, La vision de Dieu (cit. n. 1 above), 88: “Tertio protestor quod quecumque report- 
abuntur verbo vel scripto de dictis meis preter ilia que in quaterno presenti, quern pro exemplari 
dabo, habeo pro non dictis et ea non reputo dicta mea, nec ex mea intentione dicta.” 

6) Guiral Ot, La vision de Dieu (cit. n. 1 above), 136-164. 

7) See the article by Bakker and Boer in this volume. 
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Odoms’ view sees him as a doctrinal opportunist, only inserting the “middle 
vision” at the last instant, in a futile bid to escape censure. 8 Motivations aside, 
Odonis’ doctrine of the beatific vision as expressed in the Quodlibet can be 
understood as an attempt to defend the pope’s position without substantially 
compromising Odonis’ own interpretation of the afterlife, as expressed in his 
commentary on the Sentences. 

Odonis’ “middle vision” in the Quodlibet was not a late addition, but rather 
served as the focus of his oral disputation. Moreover, in his earlier Sentences 
commentary, Odonis had committed himself to views that made defending 
precisely the pope’s position impractical. Combining these two elements reveals 
how the “middle vision” is not an attempt to escape censure, but the attempted 
harmonization of Odonis’ previous arguments with the papal belief that the 
beatific vision does not occur until after the Last Judgment. 

First, the written Quodlibet appears to be a reworking of what Odonis said 
at the oral determination. The question posed was Utrum doctrina theologica 
sit speculativa an practica , and the written text addresses this question suc¬ 
cinctly, treating each point in a succinct paragraph, taking up in total six pages 
of Latin in Trottmann’s edition. In the middle of these six pages, however, 
there are over eighty that constitute the six conclusions concerning the beatific 
vision. As Maier has shown, these conclusions include material from previous 
sources, such as arguments deriving from the Avignon condemnation of 
Durand of St Pourq:ain. 9 The stylistic break evokes the suspicion that the writ¬ 
ten text we have is not what Odonis read at the determination. 10 


8) Trottmanns introduction to Guiral Ot, La vision de Dieu (cit. n. 1 above), 42; cf. Duba, 
‘Continental Franciscan Quodlibeta (cit. n. 3 above), 633-635. 

9) A. Maier, ‘Schriften, Daten und Personen (cit. n. 3 above), 562-563; see also Trottmanns 
introduction to Guiral Ot, La vision de Dieu (cit. n. 1 above), 64-70. 

10) On the importance of distinguishing between the “academic exercise” of quodlibetal disputa¬ 
tion and written Quodlibeta , see W.J. Courtenay, ‘Postscript: The Demise of Quodlibetal Litera¬ 
ture’, in Theological Quodlibeta in the Middle Ages, ed. Schabel (cit. n. 3 above), 693-699, at 
695-697. The argument for this text not being a quodlibet or for it being “quodlibetal only in the 
loosest meaning of that term” hinges on three facts: first, there is only one question; second, that 
question is particularly long for a quodlibeP, third, in December 1333, Odonis was not a regent 
master, but rather Minister General of the Franciscan Order and a papal legate. The first objec¬ 
tion does not exclude the question from being raised in a quodlibetal disputation; the second 
merely points to it being a revised work, and not a pure reportatio. Odonis himself responds to 
the third charge, when he protests at the start (Guiral Ot, La vision de Dieu [cit. n. 1 above], 88), 
“Quarto protesto quod ea que dicturus sum non intendo dicere sicut Generalis Minister Ordinis 
Fratrum Minorum, sed sicut particularis magister et sicut alumpnus et membrum venerabilis 
matris mee Universitatis studii Parisiensis.” So Odonis was aware of the conflict and insisted that 
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In fact, while at the beginning and end of the question we encounter the 
claim that this was the text Odonis read, in the middle we find evidence that 
it cannot have been that text. Not only does the written Quodlibet lay out 
Odonis’ view of, among others, the visio media , it also contains evidence of 
how his listeners received this doctrine: 


But at this point four questions were put to me, written on a sheet: First, whether the cur¬ 
rent vision of the souls is by some created species or not; second, whether the souls more 
clearly view deity than humanity, or vice versa; third, whether they rejoice more over the 
vision of deity than of humanity; fourth, whether they more clearly view the soul of Christ 
than the body of Christ. 11 

At the oral determination, Odonis’ notion of the “current vision of the (sepa¬ 
rate) souls” was so shocking that one or more members of the audience took 
the unusual step of handing Odonis a series of additional questions. If Odonis 
did introduce his “middle vision” as a last-minute attempt to dodge the scorn 
of the university, he had already developed the theory before the determina¬ 
tion, and its novelty had provoked the interest of his audience before inciting 
the condemnation of the university. 

The “middle vision” is indeed a compromise of John XXII’s view, but not 
one that needs external pressure from king and university to explain. Odonis’ 
“middle vision” squares the idea that the beatific vision only occurs after the 
Last Judgment with what Odonis himself said on the matter in his Sentences 
commentary. 

In the prologue of his commentary on the Sentences , Gerald Odonis addresses 
the very question asked at his quodlibetal disputation and argues that theology 
is a practical science. Against his position arises the dubium , “Would an angel 
have moral knowledge of our temperance?” Odonis replies: 


It should be said that in an angel, or in a separate soul, or in glorified man, the knowledge 
of temperance would be just as truly practical as in us, because it has being practical pre¬ 
cisely from the object, as was shown above. 12 


his audience understand his determination as being that of a master of theology of the University 
of Paris, explicitly setting aside his status of Minister General. 

n) Guiral Ot, La vision de Dieu (cit. n. 1 above), 260: “Sed hie fuerunt mihi facte in quadam 
cedula quattuor questiones: prima utrum moderna visio animarum sit per aliquam creatam 
speciem an non; secunda utrum anime clarius videant deitatem quam humanitatem an e con- 
verso; tertia utrum plus gaudeant de visione deitatis quam humanitatis; quarta utrum clarius 
videant animam Christi quam corpus Christi...” 

12) Gerald Odonis, Quaestiones in Sententias , Prologus, Pars I, q. 7, ms. Klosterneuburg, 
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Thus Odonis clearly puts angels, the saints after the Last Judgment, and the 
currently separated souls of the saints in a group together with respect to 
knowledge, in this case, practical knowledge for which the praxis is no longer 
applicable. Angels and the saints in glory no longer have the means, because 
they have achieved the goal, but they do indeed retain knowledge of how to 
achieve that goal; by including the separate souls, Odonis implies that they are 
in a similar state. 

Odonis delineates his position on the status of the separate souls in book IV 
of his Sentences commentary, distinctions 47-48, question 5: 


Fifth it is asked whether beatitude can be had before resurrection. I reply and say that “hav¬ 
ing beatitude before resurrection” can be understood in two ways: either in the souls sepa¬ 
rated from bodies and in the other life, or in the souls united to their bodies in this life. 

If in the first way, then still in two ways, because one can ask about essential or acciden¬ 
tal beatitude. If it is asked about essential beatitude, which consists in three things, namely 
seeing God clearly, loving him and clinging to him, I say yes, because these things are suited 
to man through his soul. If it is asked about accidental beatitude, I say that it cannot be 
had, because, since the soul is naturally inclined to the body, it cannot have all its desires 
fulfilled [without the body]. 13 


Stiftsbibliothek, CC1 291, f. 269ra: “Quantum ad quartum articulum moventur aliqua dubia... 
Tertium si angelus haberet scientiam moralem de nostra temperantia, si esset practica... (269ra-b) 
Ad tertium dicendum quod in angelo scientia de temperantia, vel in anima separata, vel in homine 
glorificato, esset eque vere practica sicut in nobis, quia esse practicum habet precise ab obiecto, ut 
ostensum est supra. Ipsa enim remaneret de eodem obiecto et directiva in eandem actionum (lege 
actionem), quia non oportet quod scientia practica coexistat illi virtuti que nata est agere secun¬ 
dum directionem eius, quod quia omnis prudentia est habitus activus et practicus, ex 6 Ethicorum , 
sed princeps potest habere aliquam prudentiam que non est nata dirigere aliquam actionem prin- 
cipio, puta notitiam legis huiusmodi, scilicet nullus sit ausus ad regem ingredi non vocatus. 
Et simili modo Petrus habet prudentiam qua novit patrem et matrem, quibus mortuis ridiculum 
esset dicere quod ista prudentia esset stellificata et translata ad scientias speculativas.” 

13) Gerald Odonis, In IV Sent., dd. 47-48, q. 5, Tarragona, Biblioteca Publica, Ms. 57 (=T), 
f. 84va: “Quinto querebatur utrum citra resurrectionem possit haberi beatitudo. Respondeo et 
dico quod haberi beatitudinem citra resurrectionem potest intelligi dupliciter: vel in animabus 
separatis a corporibus et in alia vita, vel in animabus unitis corporibus in hac vita.—Si primo 
modo, adhuc dupliciter, quia potest queri de beatitudine essentiali vel accidentali. Si queratur de 
essentiali, que consistit in tribus, scilicet in videre clare Deum, amare et tenere, dico quod sic, quia 
ista conveniunt homini per animam. Si queritur de accidentali, dico quod ilia non potest haberi; 
cuius ratio est quia, cum anima inclinetur ad corpus (universaliter del) naturaliter, non potest 
habere omnia desideria sua completa.—Si autem loquamur de beatitudine in hac vita, hoc potest 
intelligi dupliciter, videlicet vel de beatitudine meritoria vel premiatoria, et tunc dico quod meri- 
toria beatitudo potest haberi in hac vita, quia iusti sunt beati, sed premiatoria non. Patet, quia 
bona meritoria sunt ilia per que homo dignus est beatitudine et ilia excludunt mala culpabilia, 
non autem penalia; sed ista bona possunt haberi in hac vita. Bona autem premiatoria includunt 
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This position is not revolutionary. 14 Effectively, Odonis states that separate 
souls have essential beatitude, which consists in visio, dilectio and tentio . 15 
Without the glorified body, however, the soul is not perfect. 

In the passage just cited, Odonis makes two claims of interest here: that 
there is essential and accidental beatitude, and that essential beatitude consists 
in the three dowries of the soul. His demonstration of this identification takes 
place in the distinction that follows, distinction 49, the classic place in Sen¬ 
tences commentaries for theories of beatitude. 

Odonis focuses quickly on beatitude in the soul. The first question consid¬ 
ers and rejects happiness, felicitas , as consisting in exterior goods. Addressing 
the goods of the body, the second question enumerates corporal goods of this 
life, and contrasts them to the four dowries of the glorified body, which par¬ 
tially constitute happiness, and thus beatitude. This brings Odonis to “whether 
happiness consists in the goods of the soul,” where, not surprisingly, it does, 
allowing Odonis to conclude the brief question, and the entire first section of 
the distinction: 


All happiness consists either in external goods, bodily goods, or goods of the soul; but it was 
proven that it consists neither in external goods, nor bodily goods of this life, nor those of 
the next life, except partially; therefore it consists in the goods of the soul. 16 


bona quibus homo dignus est vita eterna; et bona per que dignus est excludunt mala tarn culpa- 
bilia quam penalia, et in istis consistit complementum nostrorum desideriorum, que haberi non 
possunt in vita hac; quare nec beatitudo premiatoria bene potest in presenti vita, ergo etc.—Post 
resurrectionem non agit de statu post iudicium, et quoniam duplex est status secundum duplicem 
civitatem: unam, scilicet Ierusalem supernam, aliam (ubi— lege videtur?) Gehennam, ideo presens 
distinctionem habet duas partes: in prima determinat de statu et condicione beatorum.” 

14) For example, Bonaventure recognizes and criticizes the distinction between essential and 
accidental beatitude and further argues that beatitude consists in visio, dilectio and fruitio ; see 
W. Duba, Seeing God: Theology, Beatitude and Cognition in the Thirteenth Century (Ph.D. Dis¬ 
sertation, The University of Iowa, 2006), 33-40. 

15) Gerald picks up this threefold division again in his 1331 Good Friday Sermon at Avignon 
(Perproprium sanguinem suum introivit semel in sancta aetema redemptione inventa\ see the intro¬ 
duction to this volume, n. 21), Wien, ONB 4193, ff. 1 Orb-1 Ova: “In secunda vero parte Templi 
et Tabernaculi erant alia tria genera rerum, scilicet archa testamenti, cherubin glorie et propicia- 
torium super archam, sicut legitur Exodi ultimo et III Regum 8.—In secunda vero parte nobis 
invisibilia non sunt ista, sed alia meliora figurata in istis, videlicet archa beatifice tentionis, cheru¬ 
bin beatifice visionis et propiciatorium beatifice fruitionis.—Eum namque tunc tenent habitu- 
aliter et inamissibiliter Deum, et facialiter ac infuscabiliter vident eum et quasi quiescentes in 
propiciatorio delectabiliter fruuntur eo et ineffabiliter gaudent in eo. Propter quod hee tres 
essentiales partes beatitudinis figurabantur in illis.” 

16) Gerald Odonis, In TV Sent., d. 49, q. 3, T: f. 86ra: “Tertio loco queritur an felicitas consistat 
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With the conclusion reached in question three, the treatise on beatitude prop¬ 
erly speaking may begin; Odonis considers the next four questions together in 
a tripartite text. First, in a series of four preambles, Odonis analyzes three 
notions of beatitude—in this life, the state of beatitude, and the blessed act— 
through a sermon-like decomposition of three definitions, provided by Augus¬ 
tine, Boethius and Aristotle respectively. Second, Odonis makes four conclusiones , 
corresponding to the four questions posed, and matching the three dowries of 
tentio , visio and dilectio , as well as delectatio , the “perfection of the dowries.” 
Third, he raises eight dubia against his position and resolves them. 

Perhaps fittingly, much of Odonis’ argument concerns a matter of the Church’s 
authority, and engages his future political adversary Francis of Marchia (ca. 1290- 
ca. 1344), who lectured on the Sentences at Paris in the academic year 1319- 
20. 17 The problem stems from the debate over the lumen gloriae, a term going 
back at least to Albert the Great and Thomas Aquinas and referring to the 
preparation the intellect receives so that it may see the divine essence. 18 Gener¬ 
ally, Franciscans saw no need to posit a lumen gloriae , but the acts of the 1311 
Council of Vienne suddenly required them to take it into consideration. 

In his writings, the influential theologian John Duns Scotus (d. 1308) is 
not particularly concerned with the light of glory. In general, he either fails to 
mention the lumen gloriae , or is dismissive. 19 His most detailed treatment 


in bonis anime. Et respondeo sine argumentis et dico quod sic. Sed sciendum quod bona anime 
sunt in sex gradibus. Bona enim anime sunt dispositio intellectus et operatio eius.—Item dispo- 
sitio appetitus <et> operatio eius.—Item quinto passio, videlicet gaudium, et sexto perfectum 
dominium super vires inferiores.—Ex istis omnibus arguo sic: omnis felicitas consisit vel in bonis 
exterioribus vel in bonis corporis vel anime; sed probatum est quod non consistit in bonis 
exterioribus nec in bonis corporibus huius vite, nec alterius vite nisi partialiter; ergo consistit 
in bonis anime.” 

17) On Francis of Marchias life and work, see T. Suarez-Nani and W. Duba, ‘Introduction, in 
Francisci deMarchia Commentarius in Libros Sententiarum, Vol. 1: Reportatio IIB (Leuven, 2009), and 
the articles in the special 2006 issue (44.1) of this journal edited by R. Friedman and C. Schabel. 

18) See, e.g., Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologiae , la Ilae, q. 5, a. 2, ed. Leonina, 48; Albertus 
Magnus, Quaestio de visione Dei in patria (Alberti Magni Ordinis Fratrum Praedicatorum Opera 
Omnia, vol. 25, pars 2, 99): “Sed quia hoc lumen (scil. fidei) non adhuc sufficienter confortat 
intellectum ad visionem divinae essentiae sine medio specierum, quia in ipso videtur Deus per 
speculum creaturarum et aenigma scripturarum, ideo superadditur aliud lumen, scilicet gloriae, 
confortans intellectum, ut divinam ipsam essentiam videre possit sine aliqua specie mediante. 
Sed ipsa divina essentia determinabit sui ipsius cognitionem. Et tale lumen vocat Dionysius 
‘theophaniam’, quae est medium in visione patriae, non sicut species emanans in intellectum a 
Deo, in qua ut obiecto accipiatur eius cognitio, sed sicut medium confortans videntem.” 

19) Cf. Trottmann, La vision beatifique (cit. n. 3 above), 359-360, where Scotus is presented as 
having a view of the light of glory similar to the one we claim Scotus rejects. 
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occurs in the collection known as the Collationes oxonienses et parisienses, col- 
latio 11, “Whether infused light is required in order that our intellect see God 
as present.” Scotus presents the view that, while the human intellect is related 
to the divine essence as patient to agent, something needs to arrange the two 
so that the action may take place: 


The intellect is only disposed to receiving the act of understanding the divine essence in 
patria if it is so disposed by the light of glory; nor is it sufficiently disposed to acting that 
act without that light; therefore, without such a light in patria it cannot understand the 
divine essence, because the light of glory is a medium in the sense of a mediate disposition 
that prepares the intellect for receiving, although the act of understanding is immediately 
received in the intellect. 20 

Scotus understands his adversaries’ position on the lumen gloriae as requiring 
a mediate light in the sense of preparing the intellect for immediate contact, 
not in the sense of mediating that contact; this position will resurface in Odo¬ 
ms’ Sentences commentary. Scotus, however, rejects this view: after all, the 
intellection of God is an intellection of the same type as that of anything else, 
albeit the most noble form of intellection. Therefore, the intellect should not 
require ordering to that intellection any more than to the lowest form of intel¬ 
lection. Moreover, to posit such a light as necessary for the intellect to act 
implies either that the light of glory would be more truly the act of vision, or 
that the intellect had some defect that God could remedy: 

Nor does it seem that that light is acquired for disposing the intellect to acting, since that 
light would be either the entire principle of acting or a partial one. It is not the entire prin¬ 
ciple, because it makes an accidental unity with the intellect, and thus the intellect would 
be called active by what makes an accidental unity with it, and what is accidental to it 


20) Ioannes Duns Scotus, Collationes oxonienses et parisienses, coll. 11 (Utrum ad hoc, quod intel¬ 
lects noster videat Deum in praesentia, requiratur lumen infusum) (ed. Vives, vol. 5, 188): “Dici- 
tur ad majorem, quando aliqua duo concurrunt ad aliquam actionem, unum in ratione agentis, 
et aliud in ratione patientis, non propter hoc sequitur actus, nisi hoc natum sit agere, et illud 
natum pati, ita quod sit in tali dispositione, quod unum possit pati et aliud agere; sicut materia 
prima non est immediate disposita ad omnes formas in potentia, sed mediante una, tanquam 
dispositione ad aliam, est in potentia ad illam, eodem modo de agente quantumcunque approx- 
imetur, nisi sit in debita proportione ad agendum, non sequitur.—Nunc autem secundum hanc 
viam intellectus non est dispositus ad recipiendum actum intelligendi essentiae divinae in patria, 
nisi disponatur per lumen gloriae, nec etiam sufficienter ad agendum ilium actum est dispositus 
sine illo lumine; ergo sine tali lumine in patria non potest intelligere essentiam divinam, quia 
lumen gloriae est medium, tanquam dispositio media praeparans intellectum ad recipiendum, 
licet actus intelligendi immediate recipiatur in intellects” 
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would be its formal principle of acting, and thus no more would it be said that the intellect 
understands inpatria than that wood heats, which is accidentally true, because wood heats 
by the heat that it accidentally possesses. Nor is it even a partial principle with respect to 
the act of understanding in patria , because then it would be required because of the imper¬ 
fection of the activity of the intellect; therefore, if the intellect were to be made more perfect 
by God, and to have greater activity, that intellect would be able to see the essence of God 
without such a light. 21 

For Scotus, therefore, the lumen gloriae , does not explain anything and is not 
required for cognition of the divine essence. Besides, light illuminates objects 
and makes them visible, and the divine essence needs no such illumination. 22 


21) Ioannes Duns Scotus, Collationes oxonienses etparisienses , coll. 11 ( Utrum ad hoc , quod intel¬ 
lects noster videat Deum in praesentia , requiratur lumen infusum) (ed. Vives, vol. 5, 188-189): 
“Contra, quod non requiratur illud lumen ad disponendum intellectum ad recipiendum, proba- 
tur: quia quando aliquae pefectiones sunt ordinatae, illud quod secundum se, et immediate est 
receptivum infimae perfectionis, est etiam receptivum perfectionis supremae illius ordinis imme¬ 
diate; sed in ordine actuum intelligendi, actus intelligendi in patria est supremus et perfectissi- 
mus; cum igitur intellectus sine medio disponente sit receptivus actus infimi, erit et similiter 
receptivus actus intelligendi in patria sine medio disponente.—Nec etiam videtur, quod illud 
lumen acquiratur ad disponendum intellectum in agendo, quia illud lumem erit totale princip- 
ium aut partiale. Non totale, quia facit unum per accidens cum intellectu, et sic intellectus 
diceretur activus per illud, quod facit unum per accidens cum eo, et erit formale principium 
intellectui ad agendum, quod est sibi accidental, et sic non plus dicetur, quod intellectus intel- 
ligit in patria, quam quod lignum calefaciat, quod verum est per accidens, quia per calorem, qui 
sibi accidit—Nec est etiam principium partiale respectu actus intelligendi in patria, quia tunc 
requireretur propter imperfectionem activitatis intellectus; igitur si fieret intellectus perfectior a 
Deo, et majoris activitatis, ille sine tali lumine immediate posset videre essentiam Dei.” 

22) See also Ioannes Duns Scotus, Ordinatio IV, d. 49, q. 11 (ed. Vives, vol. 20, 123): “Si autem 
obiectum in se praesens sufficit ad actionem visionis causandam, quantum ad illud quod requiri- 
tur ex parte obiecti, tunc non requiritur species; si autem intellectus sit mere passivus, habens se 
solum in ratione susceptivi ad actum visionis, cum non requiratur propter receptionem solam 
aliqua forma ex parte intellectus, ut supra ostensum est, tunc non requiritur lumen gloriae.—Si 
etiam voluntas sit mere potentia passiva respectu fruitionis, tunc ex parte voluntatis non requiri¬ 
tur charitas. Unde ponentes voluntatem mere passivam respectu fruitionis, tollunt charitatem, 
quia ex parte voluntatis non requiritur aliqua forma ad recipiendum fruitionem, quia ipsa secun¬ 
dum se est summe disposita ad recipiendum earn.—Sed quia secundum Scripturam et fidem 
habemus ponere charitatem, saltern necesse est earn ponere in beato propter operationem elici- 
endam; lumen autem gloriae ad visionem non videtur mihi necesse poni, quia quod dicitur de 
lumine naturali corporali, quod requiritur non solum propter obiectum, sed propter oculum, 
videtur mihi esse quaedam metaphora. Quanto enim obiectum est magis in se lux, tanto minus 
propter ipsum requiritur de lumine; nec requiritur propter receptionem, ut dictum est; unde 
minus videtur mihi necesse ponere lumen quam speciem, quia si species ponitur, hoc est, ut 
memoria sit perfecta ex parte intellectus; sed an sit ponere talem speciem propter formalem 
operationem et perfectionem potentiae, dicetur alias.—Teneo ergo, quod saltern necesse est 
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The decisions of the 1311 Council of Vienne, promulgated in 1317, seemed 
to make the lumen gloriae obligatory. An article against the Beguines states 
as heretical “that any intellectual nature is naturally blessed in itself, and that 
the soul does not require the light of glory to elevate it to seeing God and 
blessedly enjoying him.” 23 Almost accidentally, the light of glory—which Scotus 
rejected—becomes required in beatific cognition. Now theologians felt them¬ 
selves obliged to find something they could call the light of glory, or explain 
why not. 

Odoms’ future political opponent Francis of Marchia also considered the 
decrees of the Council of Vienne. Francis argues—as does Scotus—that the 
beatific vision does not need a preceding cause, since God can directly supply 
any human cause. Francis further claims that the intuitive cognition of the 
divine essence is possible via mediate species. With regards to the determina¬ 
tions of the Council of Vienne, which require the lumen gloriae , Francis main¬ 
tains that the light of glory is none other than the act of the beatific vision, 
taking “light” in a broad sense. 

But if “light” is understood strictly to mean a species distinct from the act, or for some 
distinct act, then I say that one does not have to posit depossibili that God is unable to show 
his essence without such a light, although, de facto , it is supposed, or can be supposed. 24 


ponere charitatem propter operationem eliciendam, et per consequens aliquam operationem 
potest voluntas cum charitate elicere, quam non potest ita intense sine charitate elicere; et sic 
patet ad formam quaestionis, quod aliquam operationem beatitudinis potest homo habere, 
quam non potest habere ex puris naturalibus.” 

23) H. Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum, definitionum et declarationum de rebus fidei et morum 
(ed. 24-25, Barcelona, 1948), no. 475: “Quinto, quod quaelibet intellectualis natura in se ipsa 
naturaliter est beata, quodque anima non indiget lumine gloriae, ipsam elevante ad Deum viden- 
dum et eo beate fruendum.” 

24) W. Duba, ‘Francesco di Marchia sulla conoscenza intuitiva, Picenum Seraphicum 22-23 
(2003-04), 121-157, at 156-157: “Sed quid de lumine glorie? Dico quod ego pono lumen non 
solum prout lumen se extendit ad speciem ab actu distinctam, sed ad ipsum actum. Nam et ipse 
actus potest dici lumen et magis sibi convenit ratio luminis quam speciei, quia omne quod habet 
rationem manifestam potest dici lumen. Actus autem habet maxime rationem manifestam. Ideo, 
etc. Unde si lumen accipiatur isto modo large, scilicet pro ipso actu, dico quod est necessario 
ponendum lumen in ilia visione beata. Et sic intelligo illam Clementinam. Si autem accipiatur 
stricte, pro specie distincta ab actu vel pro aliquo actu primo distincto, sic dico quod de possibili 
non est necessario ponendum quin Deus possit ostendere suam essentiam sine tali lumine, licet 
de facto ponatur vel possit poni.” See also W. Duba, ‘Francis of Marchia on Christ s Cognition 
of the Word’, in Intellect et imagination dans la Philosophie Medievale , ed. Pacheco-Meirinhos, 3: 
1613-1624, at 1623-1624. 
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Odonis does not tolerate this interpretation. He states that beatitude, in the 
sense not just of an operation but also in the sense of “its state, and all things 
required for beatitude,” essentially includes a habitual determination. This 
conclusion: 


... is determined, Extra, de hereticis, in the Clementines, which lists six errors, of which the 
fifth is “to say that man can be beatified purely by nature, without the light of glory: error.” 
And this light is a certain habit “for seeing God and blessedly enjoying him.” Therefore a 
habit, that is a habitual disposition, pertains to the essence of beatitude.—Here some claim 
that the decretal should be understood de facto and not de possibili , and so beatitude can be 
had without a habitual disposition. Contra: the error against which the decretal inveighs 
purely states de possibili , asserting that man is able to be beatified purely by nature; there¬ 
fore, according to the decretal, the opposite of this, namely that it is impossible that man 
be beatified purely by nature, is reckoned to be true. 25 

According to Odonis, 26 two habits correspond to this lumen : one of the intel¬ 
lect and one of the will, but because of the dependency of the intellect on the 


25) Gerald Odonis, In IV Sent., d. 49, qq. 4-7, T: f. 86vb: “Prima conclusio est determinata, 
Extra, De hereticis in Clementinis, ubi recitat sex errores, quorum quintus est ‘dicere quod homo 
ex puris naturalibus possit beatificari sine lumine glorie, error.’ Et istud lumen est quidam habi¬ 
tus ‘ad videndum Deum et beate fruendum.’ Ergo habitus sive habitualis dispositio est de essen¬ 
tia beatitudinis.—Dicitur hie a quodam quod decretalis de facto et non de possibili intelligitur, 
et ita beatitudo potest haberi sine habituali dispositione. Contra: error contra quern invehit 
decretalis non enunciat nisi de possibili, asserens quod homo ex naturalibus potest beatificari. 
Ergo, secundum decretalem opposita istius, videlicet quod impossibile est hominem ex puris 
naturalibus beatificari, reputatur vera.” 

26) Gerald Odonis, In IVSent., d. 49, qq. 4-7, T: f. 88rb: “Ad tertium dubium, an ille habitus 
glorie qui dicitur lumen glorie sit unus vel plures, respondeo et dico tria: primo assigno nume- 
rum; secundo ordinem; tertio effectum huius luminis.—Primo dico quod huiusmodi habitus 
sunt duo, videlicet habitus intellectus et habitus voluntatis. Quod probo: quelibet potentia 
habens operationem beatificam exigit dispositionem beatificam, sicut patet ex superioribus 
declaratis; sed due sunt huiusmodi potentie, videlicet intellectus et voluntas; ergo due sunt dis- 
positiones sive habitus.—Secundo dico quod illi duo habitus non dicuntur nisi unum lumen 
propter ordinem quern habent adinvicem, quia habitus intellectus dependet ab habitu volunta¬ 
tis, et ita habitus voluntatis est causaliter lumen et habitus intellectus formaliter. Probatio: sicut 
se habet virtus moralis ad prudentiam in via, ita se habet habitus voluntatis ad habitum intel¬ 
lectus in patria; sed virtus moralis sic se habet ad prudentiam quod est causa eius, quia habitus 
prudentialis causatur ex experientiis convenientibus actibus voluntatis; ergo sic se habebit habi¬ 
tus voluntatis ad habitum intellectus in patria quod erit causa eius. Et sic sequitur quod habitus 
luminis glorie impossibile est esse sine habitu voluntatis. Maior patet, quia, sicut prudencia est 
habitus sine quo impossibile est aliquem esse bonum in via quod fit per virtutem moralem, sic 
impossibile est sine habitu intellectivo aliquem esse beatum in patria quod est principaliter per 
habitum voluntatis.” 
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will, the lumen is formally the habit of the intellect and causally related to that 
of the will, just as, in this life, moral virtue relates to prudence. On Odoms 
model, the lumen gloriae does not replace the agent intellects role in the 
beatific vision. 

To the objection 27 that God can supply any causality and thus replace that 
provided by the lumen gloriae , Odonis replies that, while certainly God can 
cause directly the operation that is the beatific vision, yet insofar as the beatific 
vision is a virtuous operation, it includes a reference to the habit that is the 
light of glory. So any divinely caused vision without the light of glory would 
not be virtuous and hence not truly beatific. 

The beatific vision is an intuitive cognition of the divine essence, and for 
Odonis this means that it must occur without intermediate species. Odonis 
outlines two types of species: 

It should be known that between the object and the intellect run two species, namely the 
species that mediates between the object and intellect as what moves the intellect, and the 
species that mediates between the object and the intellect as what terminates the act of 
understanding. The first is the cause of intellection and precedes intellection, and it does 
not destroy intuitive cognition... The other species is what mediates between the intellect 
and the object so that the act of understanding is terminated. Phantasms belong to this 
type, because who understands the ten categories understands ten phantasms... This 
species destroys intuitive cognition. But the beatific vision is intuitive, therefore this species 
will not mediate in the beatific vision between the intellect and the object, that is, God. 
Secondly, I prove that nor does the first species mediate in the beatific vision, because every 


27) Gerald Odonis, In IVSent., d. 49, qq. 4-7, T: f. 88ra: “Ad secundum dubium, utrum habitus 
habeat aliquam causalitatem super actum que non possit suppleri per Deum, respondeo et dico 
quod operari potest considerari dupliciter: uno modo ut est quedam res metaphysice accepta; 
alio modo ut actio taliter accepta, scilicet virtuose. Sed primo modo sic nullam causalitatem 
habet habitus super eum que non possit suppleri per Deum. Probatio, quia omnem causalitatem 
quam habet causa secunda effective super effectum absolutum possibile est suppleri per Deum- 
ista patet per illam regulam generalem vulgatam; sed habitus habet huiusmodi causalitatem 
super actum, ut est quedam res; ergo etc. Item, omnis operatio que potest haberi ex virtute potest 
habere similem in specie sine virtute, quia ex eisdem operibus in specie generatur virtus et con- 
servatur, II Ethicorum\ sed talis actus ut est quedam res methaphysica potest haberi ex virtute; 
ergo et sine virtute.—Secunda conclusio est quod, si accipiatur operatio facta virtuose, et non 
potest suppleri per Deum, quia implicaret contradictionem. Hanc conclusionem probo tripli- 
citer. Primo ex bonitate operis sic: nullum opus sit acceptum quod nullo modo potest habere 
bene esse in se sine bene esse operantis—patet, quia aliter implicaret contradictionem, et per 
consequens esse sine eo per quod operans habet suum bene esse; sed opus virtutis non habet 
totum suum bene esse in se, sed per bene esse operantis, et operans habet suum bene esse per 
virtutem; ergo opus virtuosum necessario requirit in operante bene esse, scilicet virtutem, et sic 
non potest esse sine habitu.” 
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species that mediates between intellect and object as what moves the intellect mediates 
because of the distance between the intelligible object and the intellect for the sake of show¬ 
ing the intellect the presence of the object, just as heat multiplies its species until the sense 
of touch and thus causes sensation; but God is most present to the blessed intellect, even in 
the sense of being its object; therefore a species making him present is not necessary. 28 


Odoms’ understanding of intuitive cognition explicitly excludes intuitive cog¬ 
nition in a mediate species; on the other hand, intuitive cognition can occur 
by means of species in the sense that the species makes the mind aware of the 
object; the species functions as a mezzana in the arranged marriage between 
intellect and object. Since the blessed are directly present to God in the beatific 
vision, species are not necessary. 

In summary, we can derive the following propositions from Odonis’ Sen¬ 
tences commentary: 

A. The separate souls have a vision of the divine essence. 

B. They have beatitude essentially, but not accidentally. 

C. Perfect beatitude requires the glorified body. 

D. The light of glory is a virtuous disposition of the soul essential to beatitude. 

E. The beatific vision, also an essential component of beatitude, is an intu¬ 
itive cognition. 

F. In cognition, two species are possible: (1) a species that mediates between 
object and subject and (2) a species that makes the object present to the 
subject. 

G. Intuitive cognition is immediate, and therefore can only involve species 
of type (2). 


28) Gerald Odonis, In IV Sent., d. 49, qq. 4-7, T: f. 88vb: “Quantum ad primum, sciendum 
quod inter obiectum et intellectum concurrunt due species, videlicet species que mediat inter 
obiectum et intellectum ut est motivum intellectus, et species que mediat inter obiectum et intel¬ 
lectum ut est terminativum actus intellectus. Prima est causa intellectionis et prevenit intellectio- 
nem, et ista non tollit cognitionem intuitivam, sicut species coloris in oculo non tollit visionem 
coloris in pariete esse intuitivam; sed alia species que mediat inter intellectum et obiectum ut 
terminatur, cuiusmodi sunt fantasmata, quia intelligens decern genera intelligit decern fantas- 
mata, sicut dicitur III De anima quod necesse est intelligentem fantasmata speculari, ista tollit 
noticiam intuitivam. Sed visio beata est intuitiva, ergo ista species non mediabit in beatifica 
visione inter intellectum et obiectum, scilicet Deum.—Secundo probo quod nec species primo 
modo sumpta mediat in visione beatifica, quia omnis species medians inter intellectum et obiec¬ 
tum ut est motivum intellectus mediat propter distantiam obiecti intelligibilis et intellectus ad 
exhibendum intellectui presentiam obiecti, sicut calor multiplicat speciem suam usque ad sen- 
sum [M 93va] tactus et sic causat sensationem; sed Deus est presentissimus intellectui bead, 
etiam in ratione obiecti; ergo non est ibi necessaria species ipsum presentans.” 
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H. Species of type (2) are not necessary for the beatific vision because of the 
divine essences presence to the intellect. 

In 1333, when Odonis returns to the issue of the beatific vision, he could 
develop either a position that ignores his previous work or one that builds on 
it. If he were to choose the latter, he would be limited by propositions (A), (B) 
and (E) to defending a position that holds that the separate souls of the saints 
have essential beatitude, which includes an intuitive cognition of the divine 
essence. One way to differentiate the two intuitive cognitions might be by 
means of (H): while species of type (2) are not necessary for the beatific vision, 
perhaps they are for the vision had by the separate souls. 

Odonis’ position in the Quodlibet respects these propositions while carving 
out a “middle vision” between the knowledge of God in this life and the 
beatific vision. The separate souls have a face-to-face vision of the divine 
essence, in the sense of vision meaning not only that one party sees the other, 
but where both parties see each other; only without the further qualification 
that they both see each other in the same way: 

I say that this sort of vision is truly facial inasmuch as the blade of the intellect of the soul 
sees the blade of the divine intellect, and the blade of the divine intellect sees the blade of 
the intellect of the soul. But I do not yet understand how the vision is facial in the third way 
[that is, where both parties see each other in the same way], as it is not yet clear to me that 
the souls in the present state see and cognize God as they themselves are cognized by God, 
and as they will ultimately cognize Him. 29 

This “middle vision” is beatific, and the souls are therefore blessed, in all the 
senses Odonis understands: 

I now say that this sort of vision is beatific from the virtue that it supposes, for example 
from charity, and from the act of virtue, for example the act of charitable enjoyment, which 
is now in such a degree that it certainly supports vision. And the vision is also beatific from 
the certitude that its gives, because it makes the souls certain of their eternity of happiness. 
Again, it is beatific from comprehension, because the vision is comprehension. But I do not 
say, nor do I yet believe, that it is the ultimate comprehension.. . 30 


29) Guiral Ot, La vision de Dieu (cit. n. 1 above), 146: “Primis ergo duobus modis dico quod 
huiusmodi visio est vere facialis ex eo quod acies intellectus anime videt aciem divine intelligen- 
tie, et acies divine intelligentie videt aciem intellectus anime. Sed nondum capio quod tertio 
modo sit facialis pro eo, quia nondum ex Scripturis mihi apparet quod anime pronunc ita vide- 
ant et cognoscant Deum, sicut et cognoscuntur a Deo, et tamen ita cogniture sunt finaliter.” 

30) Guiral Ot, La vision de Dieu (cit. n. 1 above), 148: “Nunc ergo dico quod huiusmodi visio est 
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The comprehension of the middle vision is thus an intuitive cognition. Odo- 
nis uses the notion that perfect beatitude requires the glorified body to argue 
that the beatitude of the separate souls is specifically different from the beati¬ 
tude they will have after the Last Judgment. 

So, when he laid out his theory of the middle way, Odonis thought he had 
achieved a balance between his previous statements and John XXII’s position. 
Someone in the audience then hands him a slip, on which the first question 
asks, “Is the modern vision of the souls by some created species or not?” Odo¬ 
nis replies: 

To the first I said and I say that it appears to me probable that the souls currently see God 
and deity by some created species impressed in or expressed on the soul, because it seems to 
me that only the vision that is said to be “as he is,” which is promised to us for the time of 
the Last Judgment, can be had without species. But I can know very little about this, 
because Holy Scripture says nothing or very little about the judgment of the modern vision 
(that is, particular judgment). 31 


We have the same perplexity. A diehard Geraldista could construct a theory 
explaining how the two beatitudes that are specifically different could both be 
beatitude essentially. Then, such an interpretation could relate this vision 
through species to Odonis’ notion of intellection through species in the sense 
of what starts the process, what bridges the gap between object and intellect. 
For Odonis stated that, for the beatific vision, this type of mediating species 
was not necessary, not that it was impossible. This would amount to admitting 
species in a sense very close to Albert’s and Thomas’ notion of the light of 
glory. Or perhaps Odonis changed his mind, and agreed with Francis of 
Marchia that intuitive cognition through terminative species was possible. Or 
perhaps, after a vigorous quodlibetal defense, this last blow was too much, and 
he realized that the synthesis he was attempting exceeded his capacities. 


beatifica ex virtute, quam supponit, puta ex caritate, et ex actu virtutis puta caritative fruitionis, 
que in tali gradu in quo est nunc ipsam utique visionem supponit. Et etiam beatifica visio ex 
certitudine quam tribuit, quia certas reddit animas de sue felicitatis eternitate. Item est beatifica 
ex comprehensione, quia ipsa est comprehensio. Non dico tamen nec adhuc capio quod sit ulti¬ 
mata comprehensio, ut infra declarabitur.” 

31) Guiral Ot, La vision de Dieu (cit. n. 1 above), 260: “Ad primam dixi et dico quod apparet 
michi probabile, quod anime ad presens vident Deum et deitatem per aliquam creatam speciem 
impressam vel expressam anime, quia videtur michi, quod sola visio que vocatur «sicuti est», que 
promissa est nobis pro tempore finalis iudicii, habetur sine specie. De hoc tamen parum scire 
possum, quia Scripture divine vel nichil vel parum loquuntur de iudicio visionis moderne.” 
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Abstract 

Gerald Odonis and Francis of Marchia, both Franciscan masters of theology active in 
the early fourteenth century, played an important role in the controversies that split 
the Franciscan Order as a result of Pope John XXI Is decisions concerning the theory 
of religious poverty. They fought on opposite fronts: Odonis was elected Minister 
General after the deposition of Michael of Cesena, whom Francis supported in the 
struggle against the pope. This paper reconstructs the different stages at which Francis 
became a target of Odonis’ repressive actions against his dissident former confreres, 
from the first mention of Francis’ name in the lists of rebels to the letter Quid niteris , 
where Odonis reproaches Francis for his purported violations of the Franciscan Rule. 
Odonis most probably intentionally avoided entering the slippery ground of the pov¬ 
erty controversy and preferred attacking Francis on ecclesio-political issues. 

Keywords 

Gerald Odonis, Francis of Marchia, John XXII, Michael of Cesena, apostolic poverty, 
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The topic of this paper is Gerald Odonis’ actions with respect to his former 
Minister General and to one of his contemporary Franciscan confreres, who 
bore the same prestigious title of master of theology, Francis of Marchia (also 
known under different names, such as Francesco d’Appignano and Francesco 
della Marca). Although it is rather unusual, a relationship between thinkers 
will not be discussed mainly on the basis of academic works whose depen¬ 
dence can be historically proven, or—alas—on the basis of vague similarities 
among their ideas. The issue at stake will be the interpretation of the historical 
event of the clash between these two figures. Nevertheless, the fact that the 
forum for these polemics was not the academic milieu we are accustomed to 
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does not mean that the episode lacks any interest from an ecclesio-political 
perspective. 

Historians of philosophy follow different standards when it comes to deter¬ 
mining whether a comparison between authors or their texts can be seen as 
pertinent. For a topic like mine, on the contrary, documentary evidence is a 
conditio sine qua non . I must begin, therefore, by admitting that we do not 
possess—at least to my knowledge—any proof of direct personal contacts 
between Francis of Marchia and Odonis, although they read the Sentences in 
their Order’s Paris convent only a few years apart, which could also suggest, 
given the Franciscan regulations of that time, that both were on good terms 
with the Minister General of the Minorites, Michael of Cesena. 1 That Odonis 
read the Sentences some years later does not necessarily imply, as one might 
think, that he was younger. Considering what we know today about teaching 
careers in the mendicant orders, mostly thanks to the studies of William Cour¬ 
tenay, such an inference would be precarious. 2 Recent investigations suggest 
that Odonis was acquainted with some positions Francis had held in his Com¬ 
mentary on the Sentences? The possible connections that scholars have high¬ 
lighted until now, however, are not directly relevant for the elucidation of 
Odonis’ ecclesiological or political ideas. Some years ago I pointed to Francis’ 
treatment of restitution in his commentary on book IV of the Sentences , which 
has been transmitted in different versions. 4 After Scotus, some Franciscan 
authors writing in this context took the opportunity to discuss the origin of 
property and power. 5 This is not the case for Odonis, who prefers dealing with 
one of his favourite topics, usury. 6 The basis for a comparison between the two 

1} B. Roest, A History of Franciscan Education (c. 1210-1517) (Leiden, 2000), in particular 102, 
n. 344. 

2) See, e.g., W.J. Courtenay, ‘The Instructional Programme of the Mendicant Convents at Paris 
in the Early Fourteenth Century’, in The Medieval Church: Universities, Heresy and the Religious 
Life. Essays in Honour of Gordon Leff, ed. P. Biller and B. Robson (Woodbridge, 1999), 77-92. 

3) C. Schabel, ‘Francis of Marchias Virtus derelicta and the Context of Its Development’, Viva¬ 
rium 44.1 (2006), 41-80, in particular 42-43 and 48-49; William Duba’s paper in this volume. 

4) R. Lambertini, Lapovertapensata. Evoluzione storica della definizione delTidentitci minoritica da 
Bonaventura ad Ockham (Modena, 2000), 189-226. 

5) O. Langholm, Economics in the Medieval Schools. Wealth, Exchange, Value, Money and Usury 
according to the Paris Theological Tradition 1200-1350 (Leiden, 1992), in particular 404-418 
on Scotus, 419-420 on John of Bassols, 421-426 on Francis of Meyronnes, and 533-333 on 
William of Rubio, who was a pupil of Francis of Marchias and the reportator of a part of his 
commentary on the Sentences. 

6) See Langholm, Economics in the Medieval Schools (cit. n. 5 above), 513-528; S. Piron, ‘Perfec¬ 
tion evangelique et moralite civile: Pierre de Jean Olivi et l’etique economique franciscaine’, in 
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commentaries is therefore extremely weak and not very promising. They both 
concur in accepting the medieval Aristotelian distinction between iusyconomi- 
cum and iuspoliticum , 7 but this is common among authors who are acquainted 
with the main tenets of Aristotle’s Politica. If the comparison is extended to 
other works, one can establish that Francis and Odonis agree in tracing back 
the origin of private property to positive law, denying that natural law can 
teach the division of property among human beings. 8 In the decades after 
John Duns Scotus, many Franciscan theologians indeed accept this solution, 
which distinguishes them from a tradition that is closer to Aquinas’ teaching 
on the subject. 9 

To the best of my knowledge, neither Francis nor Gerald took a public 
stance in the poverty debate that was opened by the pope in 1322: none of 
their works appears among the opinions requested—and not requested—that 
were sent to John XXII and have been handed down to us. 10 


Ideologia del credito jra Tre e Quattrocento. DalTAstesano ad Angelo da Chivasso. Atti del convegno 
internazionale, Asti, 9-10 giugno 2000, ed. B. Molina and G. Scarcia (Asti, 2001), in particular 
103-143. Chris Schabel provided me with his transcriptions from Odonis’ commentary and with 
copies from microfilms of some manuscripts. Thus, I was able to read distinction 13, part II, 
of the commentary on book IV, dealing with restitution: “Prima quaestio est utrum restitutio 
semper sit facienda in re contra passi sive talionis... Secundo loco quaero utrum usura secun¬ 
dum se sit mala, dato quod non sit prohibita... Tertio quaero utrum restitutio generaliter sit de 
necessitate salutis.” Cf. C. Schabel, ‘The Sentences Commentary of Gerardus Odonis, OFM’, 
Bulletin dephilosophie medievale 46 (2004), 115-161, in particular 157. 

7) I had access to Schabel’s transcription of Odonis’ commentary on book III, distinction 37, 
qq. 1 and 2: “Utrum ius politicum sit aliud a iure dominativo et ab uxorio et a paterno... Utrum 
ius politicum sit convenienter divisum in naturale et legale” (cf. Schabel, ‘The Sentences Com¬ 
mentary of Gerardus Odonis’ [cit. n. 6 above], 153); I was thus able to compare the text with 
Francis’ position (cf. Lambertini, La poverty pensata [cit. n. 4 above], especially 201-203). 

8) This emerges from Langholm’s account of the contents of the first quaestio of his Tractatus de 
contractibus\ cf. Langholm, Economics in the Medieval Schools (cit. n. 5 above), 512-514. Only the 
edition in preparation by Sylvain Piron and Giovanni Ceccarelli, however, will provide us with a 
safe textual basis for a thorough comparison. 

9) See R. Lambertini, ‘Poverty and Power: Franciscans in Later Mediaeval Political Thought’, in 
Moral Philosophy on the Threshold of Modernity, ed. J. Kaye and R. Saarinen (Dordrecht, 2004), 
141-163. 

10) L. Duval-Arnould, ‘Les conseils remis a Jean XXII sur le probleme de la pauvrete du Christ 
et des Apotres (cod. Vat. lat. 3740)’, in Miscellanea Bibliothecae Apostolicae Vaticanae , vol. 3 
(Vatican City, 1989), 121-201. Important treatises written on this occasion were not included in 
this collection: for example, Francis of Mayronnes’ Tractatus and Enrico del Carretto’s De statu 
dispensativo Christi , the edition of which is being prepared by a team at the Universities of 
Macerata and Insubria (cf. A. Emili, R. Martorelli Vico, and R. Lambertini, ‘Un progetto di 
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The first evidence we possess concerning Francis of Marchia’s participation 
in the poverty controversy is dated to a period when the tensions between the 
pope and the Franciscan leadership were about to evolve into an overt rebel¬ 
lion: it is the much-discussed Avignon appeal, dated 13 April 1328. Here 
Francis appears as a witness to the solemn but secret appellation prepared by 
Bonagratia of Bergamo, signed by Michael of Cesena, 11 and published only 
after their escape from Avignon on 26 May of that year. 12 I limit myself to 
remarking that Francis’ presence in the group of rebels does not seem to have 
been registered in the first reactions of the ecclesiastical authorities. When, on 
6 June, John XXII writes Dudum ad nostri apostolatum auditum, n he mentions 
only Michael of Cesena, Bonagratia and Ockham, referring vaguely to other 
accomplices. The same happens in Bertrand de la Tour’s letter of 18 June; 14 the 
Franciscan cardinal appointed by the pope 15 to act as vicar general of the Order 
after Michael’s deposition mentions only the three Franciscans that were also 
named by the pope. 16 For his part, Francis publicly participates in the struggle 


edizione del Tractatus de statu dispensativo Christi di Enrico del Carretto’, Picenum Seraphicum 
22-23 [2003-04], 347-352). 

n) See C. Dolcini, IIpensiero politico di Michele da Cesena 1328-1338 (Faenza, 1977), now in 
idem, Crisi di poteri e politologia in crisi. Da Sinibaldo Fieschi a Guglielmo d’Ockham (Bologna, 
1988), in particular 162-164. 

12) Nicolaus Minorita, Chronica, Documentation on Pope John XXII, Michael of Cesena and The 
Poverty of Christ with Summaries in English. A Source Book, ed. G. Gal and D. Flood (St. Bon- 
aventure, N.Y., 1996), 189: “Acta, gesta et facta fuerunt praedicta coram religiosis et honestis 
viris, fratribus Ordinis Minorum, Francisco de Esculo, in sacra theologia doctore et lectore tunc 
in conventu Fratrum Minorum de Avenione... ”. More than twenty years ago George Knysh 
raised doubts about the authenticity of this document and claimed to have proved that it is a 
later forgery. Miethke, for his part, criticised Knysh’s arguments, and Wittneben further substan¬ 
tiated Miethke’s position: E.L. Wittneben, Bonagratia von Bergamo. Franziskanerjurist und Wort- 
fiihrer seines Ordens im Streit mit Papst Johannes XXII. (Leiden, 2003), 282-285. The meritorious 
edition by Gedeon Gal and David Flood, a milestone for our knowledge of the “Michaelist” 
rebellion against the pope, should be used with full awareness of Gals editorial choices: see 
J. Miethke, ‘Der erste vollstandige Druck der sogennanten «Chronik des Nicolaus Minorita» 
(von 1330/1338). Bemerkungen zur Presentation eines „Farbbuches“ des 14. Jahrhunderts’, 
Deutsches Archiv 54 (1998), 623-642. 

13) Bullarium Franciscanum, vol. 5, ed. K. Eubel (Rome, 1898), 346-469, no. 714. 

14) B. Giordani, ‘Novum documentum in controversiam Ordinis tempore Fr. Michaelis a Caesena 
anno 1328’, Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 8 (1915), 672-675. 

15) Cf. P. Nold, Pope John XXII and his Franciscan Cardinal. Bertrand de la Tour and the Apostolic 
Poverty Controversy (Oxford, 2003), although this book does not focus on his actions after 
Michael of Cesena’s rebellion, but rather on his position in the preceding apostolic poverty 
controversy. 

16) Giordani, ‘Novum documentum’ (cit. n. 14 above), 674: “...una cum pseudofratribus 
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for the first time in Pisa, where he is the first signer among those who adhere 
to Michaels so called “long appeal.” 17 The long appeal is dated 18 September 
1328, but the shorter version published in December, 18 which they thought 
would circulate easier, also informs the readers about Francis’ stance. 

By the end of 1328, therefore, Francis’ adhesion to Michael of Cesena 
should have been notorious. The first time, however, that his name surfaces in 
official documents concerning this affair is in February 1329, when John XXII 
writes to Elias de Nabinaux, 19 reporting that Bertrand de la Tour has informed 
him that Francis, “fautor Michaelis de Cesena,” boasts that he is able to influ¬ 
ence the French court and the Parisian milieu. 20 

It is only with the election of Gerald Odonis as Minister General of the 
Friars Minor, at the General Chapter held in Paris in June 1329, that Francis 
becomes officially inserted in the list of the Michaelist rebels. Michael had 
tried to prevent this chapter, sending letters denouncing the illegitimacy of 
this convocation, since he claimed to be the only true Minister General of the 
Franciscans. The intervention of Bertrand de la Tour, vicar general of the 
Order, who had many provincial ministers deposed who could have supported 
Michael’s cause, frustrated any attempt on part of the former minister. 21 

The Parisian chapter became the opportunity for a public, almost theatrical 
condemnation of Michael of Cesena, together with other enemies of the pope, 
according to the instructions of John XXII himself, who ordered the public 


Bonagratia de Pergamo per eundem dominum nostrum etiam arrestato et Guillelmo Ocham 
Anglico pro suis erroneis opinionibus ad Romanam curiam vocato, complicibus suis, clam fugit 
de curia... the implicit subject of these sentences is, obviously, Michael of Cesena. Francis is 
not mentioned at all. 

17) Appellatio maior , most recent edition in Nicolaus Minorita, Chronica (cit. n. 12 above), 227- 
424, for Francis in particular 423: “Cui appellationi et provocationi incontinenti adhaeserunt et 
earn approbaverunt religiosi viri frater Franciscus de Esculo, doctor in sacra pagina...” 

18) Appellatio minor , most recent edition in Nicolaus Minorita, Chronica (cit. n. 12 above), 429- 
456, in particular 455. 

19) For a recent contribution on Elias, see C. Schabel, ‘Archbishop Elias and the Synodicum 
Nicosiense\ Annuarium Historiae Conciliorum 32 (2000), 61-81. 

20) Chartularium JJniversitatis Parisiensis, ed. FI. Denifle and E. Chatelain, 4 vols. (Paris, 1889- 
97), 2: 320: “percepto nuper quod Franciscus de Esculo... fautor Michaelis de Cesena, olim 
prelibati Ordinis generalis ministri, ad civitatem Parisiensem et partes alias Francie pro dissemi- 
nandis pessimis erroribus, et quantum posset cordibus fidelium religiosorum et aliorum, ac 
presertim carissimorum in Christo filiorum nostrorum... regis et... regine Francie illustrium 
aliorumque principum et magnatum a devotione ecclesie subvertendis se jactaverit accessu- 
rum...” 

21) David Flood has summarized these events in Nicolaus Minorita, Chronica (cit. n. 12 above), 
469-478. 
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burning of all the originals of the writings produced by his enemies. As targets 
of this sort of Parisian auto da fe the pope names together Marsilius of Padua, 
John of Jandun, Louis of Bavaria, Nicholas V, the so-called antipope, and 
Michael of Cesena, although the transcripts of the condemnation processes 
against him were not yet available and would be sent to Paris later. 22 We also 
possess a contemporary report that describes the ceremony during which a 
great fire was lighted in a huge pan, where the originals of the documents that 
had been nailed to church doors in Paris against the pope were burnt to the 
great satisfaction—according to the author of this contemporary report— 
of all clergy and lay people who were convened there. 23 Francis’ name does 
not appear either in the instructions written by the pope or in the report of 
the events, but rather in a document signed by Odonis himself during the 
same chapter, the letter Evangelica veritas , where we find the notorious invec¬ 
tive “Frater Franciscus de Aesculo, sacrae theologiae doctor indoctus,” which 
sounds particularly insulting from the mouth of a colleague who would 
have been aware of Francis’ intellectual profile. One looks in vain, however, 
for accusationes against Francis other than that he committed apostasy, rebel¬ 
ling against the pope. 24 

One has to wait until the following chapter, held in Perpignan in 1331, to 
learn more about the errors that Francis of Marchia purportedly professed. 
In the meantime, the group around Michael of Cesena had responded with 
the Allegationes religiosorum virorum , among whose authors Francis also is 


22) Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis (cit. n. 20 above), 2: 326-327: “...ante Parisiensem 
ecclesiam in platea publice (publicatis tamen prius tribus processibus quos tibi mittimus) com- 
burantur, ad que procedi modo qui sequitur volumus. Primo quidem processus contra illos 
pessimos hereticos Johannem de Jenduno et Marcilium de Padua dudum factus, non obstante si 
forsan alias publicatus extiterit, ut de ipso recensior memoria habeatur; secundo processus adver- 
sus Ludovicum de Bavaria, et subsequenter alius contra Petrum de Corbaria, noviter habiti 
immediate unus post alium publicentur. Qua publicatione premissa predictarum litterarum 
immediate combustio subsequatur... Processum autem contra perfidum Michaelem olim dicti 
Ordinis Minorum ministrum tibi breviter intendimus dante Domino destinare.” 

23) A report of the Parisian events can be read in Acta Aragonensia , ed. H. Finke, 3 vols. (Berlin, 
1908-22), 1: 446-448 (no. 298), in particular 447: “... et post sermonem suum in presentia dicti 
generalis et omnium aliorum, qui representant totum ordinem, dixit, quod ipse nomine ipsius 
generalis et tocius ordinis approbabat omnes processus contra illos duos pessimos Marsilium et 
Johannem et contra ilium Bauarum et contra ilium Petrum de Coruaria et ilium Michaelem...” 
As one can see, the friar in charge of the sermon, Henry of Semons, does not mention Francis at all. 

24) Most recent edition in Nicolaus Minorita, Chronica (cit. n. 12 above), 932-933, at 932: 
“... et aliqui suae religionis complices, puta fratres Bonagratia de Pergamo et Guillelmus Ockham 
anglicus et frater Franciscus de Aesculo, sacrae theologiae doctor indoctus.” 
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mentioned in the intitulatio . 25 There they reconstructed the events and argued 
that Michaels deposition was formally invalid, because it broke the rules regard¬ 
ing elections observed in the Order and because the entire procedure was initi¬ 
ated by a heretic, who ipso facto was juridically unable to establish anything. 
Secondly, Michael addressed a letter to the friars summoned in 1331 to the 
General Chapter in Perpignan, in which he justified his decision and listed once 
again the heretical errors professed by John XXII: Francis adhered to this letter. 26 

From Perpignan, reacting to criticism by the Michaelists, Odonis again 
issued the condemnation of Francis and Michael. This time, however, he 
added a short list of their errors. Surprisingly enough, the poverty issue is not 
given much space (although one might think that it is implicit in the reproach 
that these Franciscans reject papal constitutions as heretical); other errors 
focus rather unexpectedly on the right of election of the pope. In sum, they are 
two: first, the emperor can depose the pope; second, the Roman clergy and 
populace possess the same right to depose the pope. The third charge is but a 
corollary: the Franciscans are accused of claiming that what had happened in 
Rome in 1328, that is the deposition of John XXII, was fully legitimate. 27 

As a representation of what Francis thought, these accusations are, to put it 
charitably, highly inaccurate. 28 If one goes through the documents signed by 
Francis in the preceding years, it becomes clear that he, Michael of Cesena and 
especially Bonagratia of Bergamo were defending their position in a way that 
did not imply the ecclesio-political claims that Odonis was attributing to 
them. The emperor s right to depose the pope had obviously been claimed and 


25) Most recent edition in Nicolaus Minorita, Chronica (cit. n. 12 above), 524-552, at 524: 
“Allegationes religiosorum virorum, fratrum Henrici de Thalheim, Francisci de Appomano, dicti 
de Aesculo,” where “Appomano” is most probably a reading mistake for “Apponiano” (today 
Appignano del Tronto). 

26) Most recent edition in Nicolaus Minorita, Chronica (cit. n. 12 above), 918-928, in particular 
928: “Ex parte fratris Michaelis, generalis ministri dicti Ordinis, licet inviti, de voluntate et 
adsensu fratrum Henrici de Thalheim, Francisci de Aesculo et Guillelmi de Ockham.. 

27) Most recent edition in Nicolaus Minorita, Chronica (cit. n. 12 above), 931-937; list of errors 
on 934-935: “Primus est quod Imperator potest papam deponere et depositum declarare. Secun- 
dus est quod clerus et populus urbis potest papam deponere et depositum declarare. Tertius est 
quod illud, alias inauditum facinus, quod adversus sanctissimum patrem et dominum, dominum 
Iohannem Papam XXII in urbe praedicta per aliquos perditionis et diffidentiae filios de facto 
attentatum exsistit, de iure ac legitime gestum fuit. Quartus est quod constitutiones per Roma- 
num Pontificem, canonice intrantem, editae de consilio sacri et fidelis collegii dominorum car- 
dinalium sunt haereticae. Quintus est quod oboedire illi cui universalis Ecclesia oboedit, est 
animam damnare et se haereticum confiteri.” 

28) On the problem of the accuracy of such lists of errors, see S. Simonetta, ‘Realta e propaganda: 
la condanna di Marsilio nel 1327’, Pensiero Politico Medievale 5 (2007), 119-130. 
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implemented by Louis of Bavaria in Rome, in the heyday of Marsilius of Pad¬ 
ua’s influence on the politics of the imperial court. At that time Michael and 
his group were still in Avignon. When they joined the emperor in Pisa, they 
did their best to change the ecclesio-political orientation of imperial propa¬ 
ganda. The most telling evidence of this shift is the otherwise senseless second 
issue of the imperial sentence concerning the deposition of the pope, which 
was published on 12 December 1328 in Pisa, with the same date of the depo¬ 
sition sentence issued in Rome on 18 April, as if it were meant to replace it. 29 
Carlo Pincin and Carlo Dolcini have emphasized that this is not a slightly 
modified version of the former document, but represents a completely new 
stance. 30 To put it bluntly, according to the Pisan version of the sentence, the 
emperor does not depose the pope, but acknowledges that the Holy See is 
occupied by a heretic, who by definition is not pope. As one can easily see, 
such a position rests on an ecclesio-political tradition that shares little with the 
views Marsilius had managed to have inserted in the first version of the docu¬ 
ment. This radical change is also witnessed by the circumstance that the anti¬ 
pope Peter of Corvara was practically abandoned in Pisa when the German 
army began its retreat northwards: he was the fruit of an action that was 
incompatible with the Michaelist position, which in the meantime had gained 
influence with the emperor. As a matter of fact, the author of the so-called 
Chronicle of Nicholas the Minorite also displays no understanding toward 
Peter of Corvara, who is referred to as cuculus. 51 

Obviously, my paper does not aim at a posthumous and useless defence of 
Francis of Marchias memory against the false accusations of a colleague and 
fellow Franciscan. It is noteworthy, though, that Francis’ ecclesio-political 
stance did not have much in common with Marsilius positions and depended 
on the claim of the heresy of the pope: this was at the same time the strength 
and the weakness of the Michaelist position. By 1331 Gerald Odonis must 
have been well aware of the documents produced and diffused by the group 
gathered around his former Minister General. One of the letters countersigned 
by Francis, the Litterae plurium magistrorum , is expressly addressed to all the 


29) Most recent edition in Nicolaus Minorita, Chronica (cit. n. 12 above), 457-468; see also 
Constitutiones et acta publica imperatorum et regum , VI, pars 1, ed. J. Schwalm, Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica (Hannover, 1914-27), 437. 

30) Dolcini, Crisi di poteri (cit. n. 11 above), 346-349, where one can find all references to the 
preceding bibliography. Dolcini s study had appeared earlier, as an independent monograph: 
Marsilio e Ockham. II diploma imperiale Gloriosus Deus , La memoria politica Quoniam scriptura, 
il Defensor Minor (Bologna, 1981). 

31) Nicolaus Minorita, Chronica (cit. n. 12 above), 201: “.. .fratrem Petrum de Corbaria, Ordi- 
nis Fratrum Minorum, in summum pontificem, id est in summum cuculum, elegerunt.” 
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friars who were to meet in Perpignan, and this is explicitly referred to in Odo¬ 
ms’ response, Quid niteris? 1 One could hardly think that he was not ade¬ 
quately informed about Francis’ position. It seems that Gerald Odonis opted 
for a very lucid although unfair strategy: instead of getting involved in the 
debate on Franciscan poverty, 33 in which the pope had intervened with his 
highly controversial Quia vir reprobus , he chose to emphasise what seemed 
to be unacceptable for the ecclesio-political tradition of an Order that had 
been constantly under papal protection and had supported papal preeminence 
inside and outside the Church. After all, while his accusations were not accu¬ 
rate, they were not totally unlikely. Michael and Francis had joined an emperor 
who had declared deposed a pope and even nominated a new one, and they 
were at the time living in Munich under his protection. By doing this, Odonis 
was also following in the footsteps of John XXII, who, in 1329, as mentioned 
above, had ordered a public condemnation of Marsilius, Jandun, Louis, Peter 
of Corvara and, adding him as last in the list, Michael of Cesena. Odonis must 
have realized that it was much easier to attack Michael and Francis on this 
ecclesio-political ground than on the complicated issue of the theory of pov¬ 
erty, in which they were defending the tradition of the Order at least since 
Exiit qui seminat. From this point of view, one can hardly share Mencherini’s 
surprise that the constitutions issued at Perpignan do not mention problems 
connected to the debate on poverty and focus more on both spiritual and 
practical problems of regular observance. 34 As Desbonnets showed many years 
ago, Odonis was referring to Francis of Assisi’s Testament , trying a new 
approach that could divert attention from the ongoing theoretical debate. 35 It 
is simply consistent with this strategy that in the letter Quid niteris , which 
from Perpignan responds to the Litterae plurium magistrorum , he focuses on 


32) The letter can be read in Nicolaus Minorita, Chronica (cit. n. 12 above), 961-974; but the 
most reliable text is still A. Heysse, ‘Duo documenta de polemica inter Gerardum Oddonem et 
Michaelem de Caesena, Perpiniani, 1331—Monachii 1332’, Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 9 
(1916), 134-183, Odonis text on 140-133. 

33) He seems to have been frustrated in his attempt to change radically the definition of Francis¬ 
can poverty in order to adjust it more easily to papal bulls. Cf. D. Nimmo, Reform and Division 
in the Medieval Franciscan Order. From Saint Francis to the foundation of the Franciscan Order 
(Rome, 1987), 206-210. 

34) S. Mencherini, ‘Constitutiones generales O.F.M. a Capitulo Perpiniani anno 1331 celebrato 
editae’, Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 2 (1909), 269-292, 412-430, 373-599, in particular 
273-274. 

35) T. Desbonnets, ‘Les Constitutions Generales de Perpignan (1331)’, in I francescani nel 
Trecento, Atti del XIV convegno internazionale: Assisi, 16-17-18 ottobre 1986 (Perugia, 1988), 
69-99, esp. 81-83. 
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the fact that they shared the company of heretics such as John of Jandun and 
Marsilius of Padua and that Michael was repeating the error once made by 
Brother Elias, who, having been deposed by the General Chapter, did not 
accept it and found support and protection with an excommunicated emperor, 
Frederick II. 36 Moreover, he insists on the fact that Francis had broken the 
Franciscan vow of poverty, since, close to Como, he was robbed by bandits of 
money that he was carrying on his person, against the Rule. 37 

David Flood wrote once that Odonis’ letter “is a good demonstration of the 
victorious party writing history”; 38 one could remark that Odonis’ actions 
after his election are a good example of a winning strategy in isolating a dissi¬ 
dent group that might have strong arguments on its side, but is politically in 
a weaker position. When Odonis was appointed Patriarch of Antioch, Francis 
was on trial in Avignon; from the fragmentary evidence we possess, he was still 
accused of claiming that the emperor could depose the pope. 39 Although Fran¬ 
cis might in the end have been able to clear himself of this charge, since his 
notarized recantation makes no reference to this ecclesio-political position, 40 
the ghost of the accusation levelled by Odonis had haunted him for almost the 
rest of his life. 


36) Heysse, ‘Duo documenta de polemica’ (cit. n. 32 above), 134-183, the text of Odonis’ letter 
on 140-133. 

37) Geraldus Odonis, Quid niteris , ed. Heysse, ‘Duo documenta de polemica’ (cit. n. 32 above), 
151: “Unde Franciscus de Esculo, tuae inquitatis complex, pergens de Cumis versus Monachum, 
inventus est super se immediate portare lxxxiiii florenos”; recent discoveries confirm Francis’ 
presence in Como; see A. Cadili, ‘Marsilio da Padova amministratore della Chiesa ambrosiana, 
Pensiero Politico Medievale 3-4 (2005-06), 193-225, in particular 221-222. 

38) Nicolaus Minorita, Chronica (cit. n. 12 above), 875. 

39) E.L. Wittneben and R. Lambertini, ‘Un teologo francescano alle strette. Osservazioni sul 
testimone manoscritto del processo a Francesco d’Ascoli’, Picenum Seraphicum 18 n.s. (1999), 
97-122. Nazzareno Mariani, the editor of many of Francis’ works, published fragments from the 
proceedings of the trial against Francis in Francisci de Marchia sive de Esculo OFM, Sententia 
et compilatio super libros Physicorum Aristotelis , ed. N. Mariani (Grottaferrata [Rome], 1998), 
85-95, copying them admittedly from Etienne Baluze’s Miscellanea (S. Baluzii Miscellanea, novo 
ordine digesta... studio J. D. Mansi, vol. 2 [Lucca, 1761], 281a-284a); unfortunately, in this 
way he also reproduced some errors and even an omission, namely the lines where Francis claims 
to have disagreed with Peter of Corvara from the start (text in Wittneben and Lambertini, 
‘Un teologo francescano alle strette’, 119: “respondet Frater Franciscus... quod facta Petri de 
Corvaria sibi numquam placuerunt sed ea summe abhorruit et detestatus fuit”). 

40) Cf. E.L. Wittneben and R. Lambertini, ‘Un teologo francescano alle strette. II. A proposito 
della tradizione manoscritta della confessio di Francesco d’Ascoli’, Picenum Seraphicum 19 n.s. 
(2000), 135-149, text on 147-149. 
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